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NOTICE ON THE NEW SERIES. 


THE Managers of the Month, in accordance with their announcement made some 
time ago, are now able to resume the monthly publication of their Review, in a larger 
size and with a prospect, as they hope, of greater usefulness to the Catholic cause 
than before. The monthly numbers will be slightly smaller in size and price than 
the double numbers lately issued, and will form ¢#ree volumes annually. The price 
per annum will be exactly that of the ordinary Quarterly Reviews. 

DEc. 22nd, 1873. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


Two Shillings .........+++ 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 

Six Shillings 3 Vols. for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. for Half a Year. 

Half a Guinea 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. for a Year. 

One Guinea 3 Vols. for a Year. 

In the Country 4 Vols. for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the "country or Depots in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. ” for a year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


For the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations, 
No fees whatever are charged, exctpt for postage. 
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November, 1874. 





Complete Catalogues of Books (English and Foreign), - Music, Church 
Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &c., may be had on application. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(The pages shew where the books are described more at length.) 
Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. p. 2. Summer Talks about Lourdes. p. 2. 
Three Kings. p. 6. Catalogue of German Music. ' p. 4. 
Choice of a State of Life. p. 2. Foreign Literature. p. 11. 
| Quarterly Series. . New Vol. p. 1. Prayer Books. pp. 8 & 9. 








| Books for November. p. 10. Catholic Church in Scotland. p. 2. 
- 10 


| Purgatory Surveyed. p. 3. : School Books. ‘ 
| Protestant Journalism. p. 4. Jesuit Ascetical Library. p. 3. New vols. 


Life of Father Mathew. p. 7. St. Joseph’s Theological Library. p. 2. 


| Life of Margaret Roper. p. 2. Strawcutter’s Daughter. p. 2. 
| Life of Margaret Hibbert. p. 2. The Church and the Apocalypse.  p. 3. 





Map of London. pp. 2. Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. p. 5. 


Holy well and its Pilgrims. p. 2. Spiritual Conflict, by Castaniza. p. 6. 


Segur’s Holy Communion. p. 2. Life of Sister Emmerich. p. 1 


| Sacrum Septenarium, by Fr. Formby. pp. 5. | Hymus for the Church. p. 2. 
| Woman’s Work. p. 7. The Perfect Lay-Brother. p. 3. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


| Avancini’s Meditations. Life and Revelations of Marie Lataste, edited by 
| Afternoons with the Saints. New Edition. |  £, H. Thompson, M.A 


Which is Right? a Story. Balinez Philosophy. 


| One Thought for Each Day, by Fr. de Boylesve, | The Wyndham Family; a Story of Modern Life. | 








Catechismus Romanus, or Catechism for Priests. 


| Our ‘Tady’s Dowry, by Father Bridgett. From an original Translation in the time of 
| Peace through the Truth, 2nd Series, by Rev. Fr. | James IT, 


Harper, S.J. Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. Formby. 
The Victims of the Mamertine, by the author of | Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IV. 
the “Martyrs of the Coliseum.” 


QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the “ Month.”) 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Cotertper. 

Vol. I., 2nd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emity Bow tes. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Covertnce. Second edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pe La Pama, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H.J. Coeriver. 
Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coteriper. 
Vol. II., 10s. 6d. 

Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J.C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Grorctana FuLierton. 6s. 

. The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. F.Gotpiv. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus; First Companion 

of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Gruserre Borro, of the same 


Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotermer. 6s. 6d. 
[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 


| tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself. ] 


| 9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English version. ga 


by Rey. H. J. Corerinez, 8.J. 6s. 
10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Hreten Ram. With Preface by 
Rev. H. J. Coteriner, 8.J. 5s. | 
11. The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned. By M. O'C. 
Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. Coterinar, 8.J. 4s. 6d. 


The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 

The Life of our Life. By the Rev. H. J. Cotenrmpee. 
(The first volume will appear in the course of 1874.] 

The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

The Life of Pius the Seventh. 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 

The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). By E. Bowzes. 

The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Goxpie. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 























History of the Catholic Church in 
Scotland, from the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity to the Present Time. By James 
Watsu. One vol. 8vo, 616 pp., 12s. 6d. 





A Pilgrimage to the Country of 
Blessed John Berchmans. By the Author 
of ‘* The Life of Blessed John Berchmans.” 
2d. 





Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 


Scorrr. Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 
and Edited by the Oblates of 8. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Grace the Arcu- 
BisHop OF Westminster. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 

Also just published. 

Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter 

to the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 4s. 


‘Giving Glory to God.” A Sermon 
preached in preparation for the departure of 
the English Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. 
By the same. Price 6d. 





Meditations of the Sisters of Mercy, 
before Renewal of Vows. By the late Right 
Rev. Dr. Grant, Bp.of Southwark. Reprinted 
from an unpublished edition of 1863. 1s. 6d. 





Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarp Betvasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Srewart. Price 3s. 6d. 





Life of Margaret Roper; or, the Chan- 
cellor and his Daughter. By Acnes 
Srewart. With an Autotype of Thomas 
More's Family. 6s. 

Life of Margaret Hibbert. By Rev. 
Father Cooxe, O.M.J. Cloth, 1s. 


Hymns of the Church. By Rev. J. 
Vatiace, D.D. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Map of London, shewing the Churches and 

Chapelsin London. Plain, 6d. ; coloured, 9d. 





Holywell and its Pilgrims. By the 
Author of “ Tyborne.” Price 1s. 





Church Incense, best and vo Sy made, 
in pound canisters, at 2s. 6d. each. A trial 
is requested. 


| Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. 
| ‘Translated from the Italian by the Right 
| Rev. Monsignor J. L. Patterson, President 
| of St. Edmund’s College. 2nd edition. Cloth 
gilt, 1s. 4d, 


for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospels | 
for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr. | 





ST. JOSEPH’S THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 


EpiTep sy FaruHers OF THE Society oF JESUS. 
I. On some Popular Errors concerning 


Politics and Religion. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Rosert Montacu, M.P. 
6s. 


Contents. — Introduction. I. The Basis of 
Political Science. II. Religion. ITI. The Church, 
IV. Religious Orders. V. Christian Law. VI. 
The Mass. VII. The Principles of 1789. VIII. 
Liberty. IX. Fraternity. X. Equality. XI. 
Nationality, Non-intervention, and the Accom- 
plished Fact. XII. Capital Punishment. XIII. 
Liberal Catholics. XIV. Civil Marriage. XV. 
Secularization of Education. XVI. Conclusion. 
Additional Notes. 

This book has been taken from the “ Risposte popo- 
lari alle obiezioni pid diffuse contro la religione; opera 
del P. Secondo Franco. Torino, 1868.” It is not a 
translation of that excellent Italian work; for much 
has been omitted, and even the forms of expression 
have not been retained. Nor yet is it an abstract; for 
other matter has been added throughout. The aim of 
the Editor has been merely to follow out the intention 
of P. Franco, and adapt his thoughts to the circum- 
stances and mind of England. 





| The Month of we of Our Lady of 
A 


Lourdes. By Henri Lasserre. Translated 
frony the French (‘Twenty-third edition) by 
Mrs. Crosrer. 2s. 6d.; blue cloth, 3s. More 
than 25,000 copies of the original have been 
sold. The translation is copyright. 





The Strawcutter’s Daughter; and The 
Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining-room. Two 
Stories. Edited by Lady Georeiana Fut- 
LeRTON, Translated from the French. 2s. 6d. 





On the Choice of a State of Life. By 
the late Jonn Baptist Matou, Lord Bishop 
of Bruges. Translated from the French, by 
Atoysius vEL Vitrorio. With Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 3s. 


The King and the Cloister; or, Legends 
of the Dissolution. By the Author of 
** Cloister Legends,” &c. Price 4s. 


Register! Register! Register! An 
Appeal to Catholics, showing the means of 
getting on the Registers of Parliamentary, 
Municipal, Union, and School Board Voters. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Rospert Montagu, 
M.P. Price 2s. 


The Pope and the Emperor. Nine 
Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Bath. By the Very Rev. 
J. N. Sweeney, O.58.B., DD. 2s. 


Sermons for all Sundays & Festivals 
of the Year. By the Very Rev. J 
Sweeney, D.D. 2 Vols. Price 15s. 


The Heart of Jesus consoled in the 
Holy Eucharist by the Communion of 
Atonement. By a Father of the Society of 
Jesus. 3d, 

Summer Talks about Lourdes. By 
Ceca Mary Cappett, author of “ Never 
Forgotten,” &c. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

















~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 














Sr. Josern’s Asceticat Liprary. 
Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. 

I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. 
In Four Books. By J. E. Nierempere, 
S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Father 
Gatitwey,S8.J. Price 6s. 

II. A Remembrance for the Living to 
Pray for the Dead. By Fr. James Mum- 
ForD, 8.J. Reprinted from the Author’s 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661; 


Fr. Jonn Mornis, 8.J. 3rd edition. 2s. 
III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 
Arias, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 
face by Father George Porter, §.J. Cloth 





extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV. A Guide to the Members of the 


Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. 


Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 
the Lord our God. By. Fr. Atvaro 
Arias, 8.J. Translated from the Italian. 


One Vol., 1s. 6d. 


V. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy 
Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. 

VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 


Love of God, By Roserr SourHwet. of 


the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr, 


with Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by 


Fr. Joun Morris, 8.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, 
red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, 
now first published.) 

VII. A tr eatise ‘en the Particular 
Examen of Conscience, according to the 
Method of St. Ienarivs. By Father Luis 
DE LA Parma, of the Society of Jesus. 
Author of the ‘‘ History of the Sacred Pas- 
sion.” With Preface by Father Grorar 
Porter, S.J. Prices 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in 

which the Principal Difficulties in the Way 

of Perfection are Explained. By Father 

Gaspar DE LA Fiauera, of the Society of 

Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 

Mrs. R. Bennett. Edited by Rev. Georce 

Porter, S.J. Price 48. 6d. 

IX. Meditations for Every Day in the 

Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the 

Ven. Fr. Nicnoias Lancicivs, of the Society 

of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. GzorGe 

Porter, 8.J. 68. 6d. 

X. The Perfect Lay-Brother. By 

Ferix Comprivo, Priest of the Society of 

Jesus. Translated by Fr. Jonn G. Mac- 

Leop, of the same Society. With Intro- 

duction, &c. 

XI. Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Par- 

ticular Account of the happy, and yet thrice 

unhappy state, of the Souls there. Also of the 
singular charity and ways we have to relieve 
them; and of the devotion of all ages for the 

Souls departed. With twelve excellent means 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 








with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by | 


Edited by Epwarp Heaty Tompson, M.A. 
Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 








to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution of 
many curious and important points. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anperpon, of the Society of 
Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 


Lisrary or Rericious Biograruy. 


8.J. 5a. Second edition. 

II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 
the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 
Second edition. 

ITI. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, 
8.J. 5e. 

IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 


or, Perfection in the World exem- 


plified. 6s. 

V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
1837). With portrait. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth, 6s. 1 

In preparation. 

VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 
Lataste, Sister Co-adjutrix of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart. 





Louise Lateau of Bois d’Haine: her 
Life, her Ecstasies, and her Stigmata; a 
Medical Study. By Dr. F. Leresvre, Pro- 
fessor of General Pathology and Thera- 
peutics in the Catholic University of Louvain, 
&e. Translated from the French. Edited 
by Rev. J. Spencer Nortucore, D.D. Full 
and complete edition. 3s. 6d. 

Geronimo: A True Story. By Lady 


Hersert. Price 48. 











Seur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 
Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second 
edition, enlarged. Price, on toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, | 
38. _— 

Practical Counsels for Holy Commnu- | 
nion. By Mgr. pE Seaur. Translated with 
Introduction by the Right Rev. Dr. Fur- 
LtonG. Revised and edited by a Catholic 
Priest. 2nd edition. 4d.; cloth gilt, 8d. 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
Discussed. By Very Rev. Canon Estcourt, 
M.A.,F.A.S. With an Appendix of Original 
Documents and Photographic Facsimiles, 
One Vol. 8vo, 14s. 


A Comparison between the History | 
of the Church and the Prophecies of the | 
Apocalypse. Translated from the German | 
by Evwin bE Liste. 2s. 


The Children of Mary before Jesus, 
forsaken in His Tabernacle. By Grorae 
Gretron. ‘Translated from the Ninth 
French edition. 1d. 


Dr. Nicholson's Accusation of the Arch- 
bishop of Wi estminster. By Catholicus. 1s. 




















Just out, price 10s. 6d. 


Protestant Journalism. By the Author 
of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 


Contents :—l. Roman Telegrams — Conservative 
History — Jews and Journals—French Huguenots — 
National Churches—Schemes of Unity. 2. Christianity 
of the ‘ Echo’—Roman News of the ‘ Globe *—The new- 
est Religion out—The ‘Saturday Review’ on Bishops— 
Manchester and the Pope. 3. A polemical Truce; ap- 








— <l by the ‘Morning Post;’ Motives for it—The 
Established Church—Conservative Socialism—Latest 
4. The Past Year and the Future of | 
Protestantism. 5. Two Bishops. 6. German Perse- | 
cution and English Sympathy—The ‘ Daily News’ on 

the Pope—A remarkable Sermon—A united School | 


News from Rome. 


Board. 7. Church and State. 8. Quare fremuerunt 
Gentes? 9. Christian Unity —Modern History—A View 
of Religion. 10. The Wolf and the Lamb—A Declara- 
tion of War. 11. Church and State. 12. Catholicism 
and Republicanism—American and English Journal’ sm. 
13. The Blessings of a Free Press. 14. Cesarism and 
Journalism—Cwsar on the Bench—The Irish Synod— 
The English Convocation. 15. Anglican Confession— 
The ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ on Canon Law—The Fourth 
Estate. 16. Quarrels of Unbeliev rs—Apropos of M. 
Littré—Freedom in Germany—Journalism in excelsis— 
A Teacher of Religion. 17. A new Festival—an old one 
—Consistent Legislation—Historical Paradox. 18. Un- 
certain Sounds—Unwholesome Sympathies — Unex- 
— Confessions. 19. Exeter Hall—Difficulties of 
ishops—The ‘Saturday Review’ on the Reformation 
—The ‘Telegraph’ on Bismarck—The ‘Standard’ on 
the Church. 20. Theology of Peers and Journalists— 
Confession in England and America. 21. Temporal 
Thrones—The World without the Church—The Gospel 
of the ‘Saturday Review’ —Comedy Monks. 22. French 
Penitents and English Crities—The ‘Saturday Review’ 
on Anglicanism —Fruits of the Establishment. 23. Saul 
among the Prophets—How the next Pope will be elected 
—Relics—Funerals—The Bosom of the English Church. 
24. The ‘ Times’ on Ritualism and Pilgrimages—English 
Journals and Anglican Bishops—Academical Sermons. 
25. Jansenists and Dollingerists—Their English Pane- 
gyrists—The Spirit of Ritualism. 26. The Primitive 
Church—A Stage beyond it—A new Patriarch—A hint 
to the ‘Saturday Review.’ 27. The Millennium—The 
Truth about Dollingerism— Bishops and Ritualists. 
28. The Church of England—A Comic Theologian— 
The Millennium postponed—Newspaper piety. 29. God 
and Cesar—The Conversion of England—A paee at 
Bay—Roma periclitans. 30. Light from the Provinces 
—Luminari's of Ritualism—The Branch Theory— 
Reinkins in excelsis. 31. Corporate Reunion—The 
Spirit of Revolt—Profanity Rebuked. 32. ‘The blessed 
Reformation’—Unity in Discord. 33. Authority and 
Obedience—Anglicanism fatal to both—The Idolatry of 
Secularism—The Fruits of a Congress. 34. The Vicar 
of Christ and the Vicars of Satan. 35. The Future of 
Ritualism— Wanted an Authority to obey—The Evan- 
gelical Alliance. 36. Why do Englishmen hate their 
=. ‘= undivided Church —An historical Acci- 
dent. Journalistic Candour—The Nature of ‘the 
highest Authority ’—The Communicable Attributes of 
God—Infallibility. 38. Ultramontanism. 39. Anglican 
Views of the Christian Church. 40. Authority and the 
Theory of Anglicanism. 41. Prophets of Evil—P hysical 
Science—The Logic of Unbelief. 42. Is the Christian 
Church dead? 43. German Persecutors and Engli 
Apologists. 44. The Great Question. 45. Israel in 





Egypt. 46. Plain Speaking. 47. A new Note of the 
Church. 48. The Vicar of Christ. 49. Nebulous Chris- 
tianity. 50. Religious ‘Bunkum.’ 51. A House di- 


vided against itself. 52. Persecution and its Fruits. 
53. Dogma in the Nineteenth Century. 54. The Arch- 
bishop’s Bill. 55. Reformers, Conservatives, Defenders 
of the Establishment. 56. The ‘ Bonncing’ Journal— 
The ‘Liberal’ Journal. 57. The Scottish Episcopal 
Church—Sham Romanism— German Persecution—A 
New Rite. 58. The Chaos of Anglicanism. 59. Ame- 
rican Pilgrims—Dr. Fraser—John Bunyan. 60. Man- 
chester Theologians. 61. Universal Nonconformity. 
62. The Public Worship Bill, and what it proves. 63. 
Spiritual and Temporal. 64. A Form of Lunacy. 


Catalogue of Music, published by the 
St. Cecilia Society at Ratisbon. 8vo, 
9d. net. 











Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman “Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Count de Montalembert's Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Joun Morais, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of 
Scots from April, 1585, to the time of her death, 
February 8, 1587. His correspondence with Lord 
Treasurer Burghley and Sir Francis Walsingham 
enters into the details of her life in captivity at 
Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of 
the letters now published are entirely unknown, 
being printed from a recently discovered Manu- 
script. The others have been taken from the 
originals at the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. The letters are strung together 
by arunning commentary, in the course of which 
several of Mr. Froude’s statements are examined, 
and the question of Mary’s complicity in the plot 
against Elizabeth’s life is discussed. 





Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of “ Marion Howard.” Cloth 
extra, 3s., cheap edition, 2s. 


or the Wise Nun of 
By the 


Dame Dolores; 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. 
author of ‘“‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 


The New Prussian Bills on the Position 
of the Church in reference to the State. By 
Wix.iaM Emmanvet Baron Kerre.er, Bp. of 
Mayence. Translated from the German by 
M.D., by permission of the author. 6d. 


The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, by 

Rev. Joun Morris, 8.J. 2nd edition. 14s. 


Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the “‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 


The Month and Catholic Review. 2nd 
Vol. of New Series. May to August, 1874. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. 9s. 6d. 


Monastic GLEANINGS, 
Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 
No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 
Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Rams- 
gate. Cloth extra. 4s. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Prime anp Compiine. 8d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, anp None. 3d, 








The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Royal 8vo, 2s., or 18s. per dozen. Also in 
better bindings. 


























A New Work in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
By Rev. Henry Formsy. 33. 6d. 
Sacrum Septenarium; or, ‘Ihe Seven 

Gifts of the Holy Ghost, as exemplified in 

the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin, 

the Mother of the Christian family; for the 
guidance and instruction of her children. 

The volume, which places the glory of the Blessed 
Virgin in an entirely new light, will be preceded 
by a Preface particularly addressed to the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of Mary,” exhorting them to a specially 
attentive study of the pattern placed before them 
by their elect Mother. 

The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which as 
S. Thomas teaches are necessary aids to salvation, 
are given to all Christians without distinction in 
the Holy Sacrament of Confirmation: and the 
above volume shows how the Blessed Virgin, as 
the Mother of the whole Christian family, exem- 
plifies the operation of these several Seven Gifts 
in her own life, in the way of a maternal pattern 
placed before her children. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By ALexanver Woop, 
M.A. Oxon. Price 5s. 


The Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Hops. 


New edition, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


Seven Stories. by Lady Grororana 
Futterton. Contents:—1. Rosemary : 
a Tale of the Fire of London. 2. Re- 
aration: a Story of the Reign of Louis 
CIV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. 
The Beggar of the Steps of St. Roch: a True 
Story. 5. Trouvaille; or the Soldiers 
Adopted Child: a True Story. 6. Earth 
without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. 33s. 6d. 


The Epistles and Gospels of the Sun- 
days throughout the Year; with Noes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. Danier 
M’Cartuy, D.D. Complete in one vol., 12s. 


The Irish University Question. By 


Srernen M. Lanican, A.B. 1s. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 
Manchester Dialogues. 

By Rev. Fr. Harper, 8.J. 

No. I. The Pilgrimage. 
Il. Are Miracles going on still ? 

III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 

VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 

VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible ? 

Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for 1s.; also 25 
of the above assorted for 1s. Also the whole 
Series complete in neat wrapper, price 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price 1s. 6d. 


First Series. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. Witha 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsine. Dedicated to the 


| Il. Her Visions. 
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Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 


Rev. Rozsert J. Carnery, 8.J. Price 1s. 





Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By St. Atpnonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 8d. 

Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 
viz.—1l. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4. The 
Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10 The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 

Prices: 3d¢.each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 


The Stranger’s Guide to the Church. 
By Georce Grerrox. New edition (the 
1zth), od. 

The Helpers of the Holy Souls: Who 
and What they are. With some account 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Contents.—I. Introduction. II. Mother Mary 
of Providence: her Childhood and Home Life. 
III. The Formation and Development of the 
Order. IV. Last Days of the Foundress. V. The 
Helpers of the Holy Souls in England. VI. Asso- 
ciated Members. VII. Concluding Reflections. 

N.B.—The proceeds of this publication will be 
devoted to the promotion of the work of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls in England. 














Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Caries B. Garsive, 
M.A. Ils. 

Contents. —I. Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque’s Early Life; her entrance into Religion. 
Ill. Her Expiatory Sufferings. 
IV. Father de la Colombiére. V. Tribulations and 
Death. VI. Golden Sayings of Margaret Mary. 
VIL. The Title of Venerable; Heroic Virtue. VILI. 
The Affirmation of Miracles. IX. Beatification. 
X. Decree of the Beatification of Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. 
Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 

“ Our Little Woman.” 33. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 
The Popular Use of the Bible encou- 

raged by the Catholic Church. By the 

Rev. Kenetm Vaucuan. Price 3d. 





“Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “ Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
NewsHaM. 58.; reduced to 1s. 6d. 


Emmore: a Tale of Home Life. To 
which is added “ Lotty’s Christmas Eve,” 
and “The Men of Wycombe.” By Cyriz 
Avsrix. Limp cloth, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 








Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


























GROTTO OF LOURDES. 


An accurate and striking Model, in hard 
Plaster Composition, of the Grorro oF THE 
APPARITION, Ren sketches made on the spot, 
combining, together with figures of Our Lady 
and Bernadette, a representation of the Well 
and its surroundings; the whole coloured 
naturally. Our Lady is shewn in the attitude 
described by Bernadette, and with all the 


accessories of attire, &c., faithfully rendered, | 


| 1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 


in strict accordance with the revelations made; 
while the latter kneels at her feet, habited in 
the distinctive peasant costume of the locality, 
and holding a lamp in the form of a taper, 
which, by an ingenious concealed method, 
can be kept burning at pleasure. 

Size of the whole, 21 inches by 14. 
£3 3s. Also a smaller size, combining each 
of the above features. Price £2 2s. 


Eternal Punishment. By the Rev. J. B. 
Mornris. 1d. 


Considerations for a Three Days’ Pre- | 


paration for Communion. Taken chiefly 
from the French of Saint Jure,8.J. By 
Cecitize Mary Cappeuu. Price 8d. 





The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 


the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 


From the French of Abbé Baye. Price ds. | 





Florence O'Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- 
mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
rick. By Agnes M. Stewart. Price 5s. 





fancied Historic Conversation between Ilus- 
trious Personages. Price 2d. 





The Pope and the German Emperor. 


Letter to His Majesty King William of | 
Prussia, Emperor of Germany, by Arua- | 


nasius CLEMENT. Price 1s. 6d. per dozen, 

| The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. 
By Dom J. Casraniza, O.S.B. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by Canon Vaueuan, Eng- 
lish Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 
printed from the old English Translation of 


1652. With fine original Frontispiece, re- | 


produced in Autotype. 8s. 6d. 


The ‘Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 
Herr Fréunuicu. Price 2s. 





Directorium Sacerdotale; a Guide for 
Priests in their Public and Private Life. 
From the French of F. Bengepict Vatuy,S J. 
With an Appendix for the use of Seminarists. 
For the Clergy only. Price 4s. nett. 


Prayers used at St. Edmund's College, 
Ware. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Historical & Legendary Recollections 
of the Rock of Cashel. By M. St. J. N. 
Price 6d. 


Price | 


Re- | 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 








Catholic Union Papers. No.1. Sup- 


pression of Religious Orders in Rome. 
Price 6d. 

Do. io. 2. Memorial of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, assembled at the 
Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 
Position of the Catholic Church in the 
German Empire. Price 6d. 


Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 


Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 
2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 
Price 2d. 

3. Invocations to St. Joseph. By 
Mons. Oxser, Founder of St. Sulpice. 1s. 
per 100. 


The Complete Works of 8S. John of 
the Cross. Translated from the original 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq., M.A. Price 
28s. There are only a few copies left ot 
this important work. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Patrick Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 
12s. 6d. 

Versicles and Tales; or Leisure Hours 
of a Youth. By P. Mac Hate Daty. Cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 








A Night at Madame Tussaud’s, and | May Papers; or, Thoughts on the 


Litanies of Loreto. By Epwarp Ienatius 
Poursrick, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
3s. 6d. 

The Three Kings, and other Poems. By 


Emity Bowes. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 
Portrait. Price 6d. 

A Visit to Louise Lateau, in the Sum- 
mer of 1872. With a short account of her 
Life, and a description of her Stigmas and 
her Ecstasy. By the Rev. Geratp Mot.oy, 
D.D. Price, in wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars,” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Norrucote. Price 6s. 





| Tale of Tintern: a May Pageant. By 


Reverend E. Caswatut. Second edition. 


Price 2s. 


New Mass for Men's Voices, 2 Tenors 
and 2 Basses, with Organ Accompaniment. 
By J. Hatierr Sueprarp, Organist and 
Director of the Choir, Church of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Clapham. Folio, 7s. 6d. 























WORKS BY HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Cesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 


Sin and its Consequences. 2nd edit. 
6s. 


| Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 


Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 

Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


Vols. [., II., and 1II., each 6s. 
Petri Privilegium. 10s. 6d. 
The Temporal Mission of the Holy 


Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 











| England and Christendom. 





The Grounds of Faith. 1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
10s, 6d. 


The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 
Confidence in God. 1s. 
Dignity and Rights of Labour. 6d. 


New AnD Revisep Epirions oF THE Works OF | 


THE Rey. Fatuer Rawes, O.8.C. 


Homeward: A ‘Tale of Redemption. 
2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

God in His Works. A Course of Five 
Sermons. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Beloved Disciple: or, St. John the 
Evangelist. In one vol., neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Septem: Seven \/aysof Hearing Mass. 
5th Edition. 1s. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
calf, 4s. French Translation, 1s. 6d. 

Great Truths in Little Words. 
Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*The Eucharistic Month. From the 
Latin of Father Lercart,8.J. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 

*Twelve Visits to Our Lady and the 
Heavenly City of God. 2nd edition. 8d. 

*Nine Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Chiefly from the Canticle of Canticles. 2nd 
edition. 6d. 

*Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 
2nd edition. 8d. 

Hymns, Original, &c. 
cheap edition, 6d. 

* Or in one vol., Visits and Devotions, 

neat cloth, 3s. 


3rd 


Neat cloth, 1s. ; 


Preparing for Publication, 
A Second Edition of Sursum; or, Sparks 
Flying Upward. 
Also, two new Works, 
The Prince of the Apostles. 
In Exitu Israel, 








Burns and | Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 





KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman’s Work in Modern Society. 
By M. F. Cusack. 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 
Just Published. 

The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. Contents:—Part I. Revelations of 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- 
tures.—Part II. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part LII. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of 
Penance.—Part 1V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 


Just out, price 78. 6d., 2nd edition. 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude, of the Order of St. Benedict. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
The Book of the Blessed Ones. Fourth 
Vol. of Series of Books for Spiritual Reading. 
Jesus and Jerusalem; or the Way Home. 
4s. 6d. 3rd edition; First vol. of Series. 
Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
4s. 6d. ; Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 
Daily Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
2nd edition ; 8rd thousand. Third vol.of Series. 
These Works are now being translated into French 
and German. 


Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

The Little Book of the Lovers of the 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 

The Association of our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart; with Litanies, &c, 

Visits to the Crib. 6d. 

The Living Crib. 2d. 





GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 

A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English a of this 
work has just appeared, under the title of 

A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, new work on the Religious Life. 


The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 
her Duties. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously illustrated, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 30s. 

The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, lls. : plain, 10s. 

New anak History of Ireland. Illus- 
trated, 2: 


Life of Father Mathew. 2s. 6d. 

















The Pilgrimage Hymn. (Adapted for 
use in Churches.) Sung at Paray-le-Monial. 
Price 6d. per dozen; or 26 for 1s. 





The Year of Preparation for the Vatican 
Council. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or 
Satrorp. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 
July 1872, by T: W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 
Bismarck versus Christ. 


Translated from the Dutch. Price 6d. 





A Packet of Sixpenny Books. 
Price 3s. Contents:—Little Page. Valen- 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little 
Slater. Young Gassendi. 
Dog. Little Vagrant. 





Monastic and Conventual Institutions: 
their Legal Position, Property, and Disabi- 
lities. By Huco J. Youne, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 1s. 6d. 


Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in 
the Month. 


Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. 


Thirty-third Thousand. 
Tue Pato To HEAVEN; the cheapest and 








most complete Book of Devotions for 
Public or Private use ever issued. 

RE EE ee s. Od. 
Neatly bound, red edges ................s00+ 26 
Do. do. clasp and rim .......++...... 4 0 
8 =e ere 3 0 
Oe Par 4 6 
French morocco, gilt edges ...............64 4 0 

NOIR ons snccscpeksiedukasbianegsans 5 0. 

| MOTOCCO ............s00ssecsesserrsess 6s. and upwards. 


Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 
THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. New Ed., with 
all the additional Devotions in general use. 


DN casdcnitendsiulan:titbukiensehriscohissecesan Os. 6d. 
Do. large paper, superior...............+.. 0 8 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- 

NN Pith atetth< ccokasodsaceaaeis 1 0 

French morocco, gilt — ..........0.....0cceeee 2 0 

Do. rims and clasp......... 3 0 

WI sh diseshadiancncvaceadticesstbcassdcsxesiserece 3 6 

IIIT, | iisns dna gadasauss tagnabvnosonantiwh 4 0 

SNE scat nacninakinaainnsksdandadadbicgttactnqneheons 5 0 

WitH EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 

CE, FEE ORIG aos ned eset scencescsccdescnse 1s. Od. 

Se are eer ener en 1 6 
| Roan, embossed, gilt edges ...............00 =. 
SN III  sisacis 0c nacatnctenabisteedéca 2 0 
SA selididiaastapyanbdachnsqntinbaontnassieccedenth 2 6 

I ahs ibacitsamansenssndibhsahendieiscettanaxses 4 0 

French morocco, gilt rims and bar......... 4 0 

SEIDEN a chivcassadpsisanteinstetinspescsirs 4 6 

ML igsdietnievipteanghaphaitaleents chsapdoasaediagsl 5 6 

OUD bdadiaksdis Sete ccrrnsecsisdcsscisics 6s. to 21 0 

NEE ddgtanncactadtanentenegsiiegineacses 5s. and12 0 

Do. elegantly ornamented 0 





Germany, Italy, ‘and the Jesuits: a | 


By a Convert. | 
No. 8. | 


Artist and his | 


Translated by the Rev. Dr. | 


SERIES OF PRAYER-BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND ILLUSTRATED. 


8 


| Holy Places. By Rev. Fr. Lampert, 


8.J. Price 1s. Contents: The Rooms and 
the Homes of Saints in Rome. A Miracle 
in Rome, in 1765. The Catacomb of St. 
Callixtns; or, Rome Beneath the Ground. 
The Holy House at Loreto. Appendix. 








Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historic Facts 
illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With 
illustrations in photographed etching. One 
vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also by the same Author. 


Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


pert" 
| The Life of St. Gaetan: Founder of 
the Order of Théatins. Translated by 
Lady Herpert. 2s. 6d. 





| 

| The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis 
de Sales. Gathered from his Writings, and 
arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Huauer. 
Translated from the French. Price 2s. 


GARDEN OF THE SouL. 18mo Edition, 
good type. 
Cloth 
With Epistles and Gospels .................. 
GARDEN OF THE Soul. Large type, for 
the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 





Boni cicansbessdacotsan kasgaidscsadbencvaneiands 2s. 
Do. red edges ........... <—- a 
Me IID 65.0.055065 cskcensecsiedcnctnsecha 3 0 

oe IE ert ATT TE | pte Te OS 4 6 

WN aids sti scsindasicacinds ods usisactasdacha 5 6 








GoLDEN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to | 
Catholic Devotion, Public and Private | 


(thick or thin paper). 





RNR ENE WII nos incccescncessccsgopveesasse 6s. Od. | 
PROG MOOD So oscs csc cnnccduarsincedsdecestes ah 
OIE ncchasindesidhshssteicenttaddeditichadaceiacogen 8 6 
NOD: mod iis <pinondicvasdonibnsaiecestcehine tos 9 6 
ee ey ae 11 0 
With Missal complete, 2s. extra. 

With Epistles and Gospels, 1s. extra. 
Velvet, rims and clasp, very elegant...... 24 0 
WED © asathccsoscatadiarsocsapvicsadi tess mibasiene 15 0 

Do. beautifully ornamented............... 42 0 

Morocco, antique ................s000 21s. to 45 0 


MIssAL FOR THE Laity. Abridged Edi- 
tion, 32mo. 


MEME  sdssancsd dineblienstecantiepenhihacanasenas 1s. 0d. 
ES ME I Pee 1 6 

E | Seen MOUINN 50 2 dc.04 ev coabockusneausece 3 6 

f WEEE cdeassnccaccdcdesenss.cxmsmpscaedinseelabidewas 40 
ETS. Ris SOO Ree Tee ee ER 4 6 
BION . :cccrigustesiasiaandeaadiabeoliuinansetan 5 0 
WUE. 443 Si sksccnacancqusnn Du sencoecapneainbionmtneiio 6 0 
Ivory, ornamented................+ 12s, and 21 0 




















Missat. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 
in Latin and English, with all the New 
Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper) 


Roan, embossed, gilt edges... s. Od. 


French morocco 
Do. gilt 
Calf flexible, red edges.... 
Morocco, gilt edges 
Morocco, gilt 
With plates 
Morocco limp, turned-in edges 
ted and black, morocco elegant, with engravings, 
30s. and upwards. Ivory, beautifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly carved, 5 5l. 5s. ; velvet, 
rims and clasp, very elegant, 24s. 
Also an edition beautifully illuminated, bound 
antique. 








SOOCAAIANH 


THe CuurcH MANvat, with Epistles and | 


Gospels. 


Roan 
Neatly bound, gilt edges 
Calf 
Morocco .... 
Gilt 







Also in various elegant bindings. 
Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s. and 21s. 


CaTHOLIC CHILD’s GUIDE TO DEVOTION; 


a First Prayer-Book for the Young. 
large type, with engravings. 
RIOD dvcedrasnastsedvenasodndnocsncsdaneguesioses 0s. 6d. 
Bound, with 16 extra plates and hymns 1 6 
PROROOOD ....00ccsscescccpnccccccvccesscsonsescesse 6 





Gilt 


Tue CaTHOLIc’s VADE MEcum; or Select 
Prayers for Daily Use. 


Cloth 
Embossed roan, gilt edges 
French morocco 
Calf, red edges 
Morocco 
Gilt 
Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet; 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, photographic illustrations, clasp, 
for presents, 25s., 30s., &c. ; ivory, 15s. ; ele- 
gantly ornamented, 2is. 
A superior edition of ‘the same (red borders, orna- 
ments, &c.), calf, 5s, 6d, ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 7s. 








CaTHOLIc’s DarLy CoMPANION. 


Roan 





Elegantly ornamented ...............20+00000 21 


THE Pocket PRAYER-BOOK, with beau- 
tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &c. 


ENNIS « canecshabsnatushisadess idugeissupsiesd 3s. Od. 
J (ae 5 6 
Do. tuck ... 6 0 
Morocco ... 6 0 
chil iksistnacetiehiSaboniscestedescacstavencdss 6 6 





In | 


SEpTeM; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By Father RaweEs. 








NIE cerns canss ct iictancatnnccsisvigguacegepiens 1s. 0d. 
Boards, fine edition .... 2 0 
ee eee 2 6 
GE kc Rivectteoccecedd 5 0 
PROTON 6h osinccddeses satgetbsslaldiiiidacsers 5 6 
FLowERs OF DEvoTION. Diamond type. 
I ines imp bentenenccignenintckes 1s. Od. 
EE, claccanntiuniges 1 6 
French morocco. 26 
ak ccceiastdadsces 3 0 
Morocco ......... 3 6 
Meade Oe 655. 36h. binwak 4°0 
Morocco or Russia, in case 9 6 
Morocco, antique, photographs, and clasp 15 0 
6 


Ivory 
Key oF HEAVEN. 


EN ROS FE 
Morocco 
Gilt 
KEY OF HEAVEN, with Epistles and were 
Best, OND ashi aicenanices de cconmme 8. 6d. 
French moroe co, gilt 
French morocco, rims and bar 





OUP me De D> 







Ivory 

Ornamented Ivury 

CaTHOLIc FIErTY. 

Roan, 1s. ; and other bindings, as above. 

Datty Exercise. New Edition, with 
beautiful engravings. 


Cloth 
Bound and gilt 


| Vira DEvoTA, 





Cloth 

PNG inno chsh aceaiha keisha tagheindbooddemenaactcuns 
MANUAL OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 

WAR CO FD sd icisé cc csasisteescbibads 0s. 6d. 
ee me earn erty vere ete 0 8 


PRAYERS OF ST. GERTRUDE AND ST. 
MECHTILDE. 
Neat cloth, lettered 
Cheap edition, limp cloth 
French morocco, red edges ...............++ 
Best calf, red edges 
Best morocco, plain ... 
Ditto, gilt 


THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. 
1s 6d. and upwards, as above. 










THE Dawn oF Day, a Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 

MANUAL OF THE SAacRED Heart. New 
and beautiful edition. 

OED, ends: coi cassia sade diguicicnibbemeaiadabed 2s. Od. 

| Red or gilt edges 2 6 
1 REE 5 6 
Ce rr a EET oP 6 6 


MANUAL OF oUR LADY OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Same prices. 


CuHILpD’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 


Frew FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN. 23.; 
calf, 3s. 








~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS FOR REVISED CODE. 


d. Per doz. 

Children’s Primer....incloth 4 .. 3 0 
POMEL. secs ccccce pa 36 oe 238 
| PS Pe am mea B:s 
Book I. for Standard i ao 6 wrk & 
» i ” . ” 2 «Bo 
os Bal. yd ur a ae 

pi» - ee. * oo Shine Zs 


, Per doz. 
Book V. for Standards V. 
and VI.........incloth 1/4 .. 12 0 
ALSO, 
Primer (Part I.), stitched 
WIAPPE® coccecccccccee O 19... 1 2 


, large type, 
perset 1 6.. 


Lesson Sheets. 
| 


These Books have been revised by the authority of the Archbishop and Bishops of England to meet the 
requirements of the New Code. 





SERIES OF READING- BOOKS | FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


Primer .. 20.00 0000cs0ceeeeper dozen 
First Book ........eeee0- 
*Supplement to do. ........ 
Second Book 
*Supplement to do. ......+. 
‘Lhird Book ........-- 


con® 


1 
2 
4 
5 


see eereeeee 


coco 


6 
eevee 8 


BOOKS FOR 


Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Particular 
Account of the happy, and yet thrice un- 
happy state, of the Souls there. Also of the 
singular charity and ways we have to relieve 
them; and of the devotion of all ages for the 
Souls departed. With twelveexcellent means 
to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution of 
many curious and important points. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anperpon, of the Society of 
Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 
(Just ready.) 


A Remembrance for the Living to Pray 


for the Dead. By Father James Mumrorp, 

8.J. Reprinted from the Author’s improved 

edition, published in Paris, 1661; with an 

Appendix on the Heroic Act, by Father 

Joun Morris, 8.J. 3rd edition. 2s. 

* A little book of which we should like to distribute 
a copy to all our readers. We do not hesitate strongly 
to recommend it, both on account of the living and the 
dead. We trust that it will awaken a keen interest in 
the charitable devotion which Father Mumford sets 
forth with such vigour. Father Morris has added to it 
an ¢ ‘xplanation of the ‘ Heroic Act,’ which we strongly 
recommend.’’— Tablet. 

The Heroic Act of Charity; in behalf of 
the Faithful Departed, being separate reprint 
of Appendix to above work. By Father 
Joun Mornis, 8.J. 1d. 

The Helpers of the soy 
and What they are. With 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ConteNnts.—I. Introduction. II. Mother Mary 
of Providence: her Childhood and Home Life. 
III. The Formation and Development of the 
Order. IV. Last Days of the Foundress. V. The 
Helpers of the Holy Souls in England. VI. Assvo- 
ciated Members. VII. Concluding Reflections. 

N.B.—The proceeds of this publication will be 
devoted to the promotion of the work of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls in England. 

Octave for the Holy Souls in Purga- 
tory, as practised in the Oratory, London. 2d. 

Clifton Tract on Purgatory. 1s. per doz. 


Souls; Who 
some account 


THE MONTH oO} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Fourth Book. .per dozen 19 % 
*,* The new books marked * supply the want of 
additional reading which is often felt in the 
junior classes. They also comprise ele- 
mentary lessons in writing and arithmetic. 
Tablet Lessons, in sheets, very large 
type sees .Price per set 1 6 


ee 


eee e eran ees 


F NOVEMBER. 


Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 
By the Rev. Fr. Rawes, 0.S.C. 2nd ed. 8d. 
“These prayers are divided into twenty -four parts, 

each referring to some Divine mystery in honour of one 

of the twenty-four Antients before the Lamb. By means 
of these devotions one can easily do much to help the 
holy souls in Purgatory.”— Weekly Register. 

Month of the Souls in Purgatory; con- 
taining Devotions for each Day in Novem- 
ber. By Francesco Viraui. Translated by 
Rev. M. Comerrorp. 3rd edition. 1s. 

Flowers of November; or, Month of the 
most Holy Church. Legends, aspirations, 
and prayers for every day in the month. 
Translated from the French. 6d. 

Tickets for November; Month of Devo- 
tion for the Souls in Purgatory. 4d. per 
packet. 

The Office of the Dead, pointed for Chant- 
ing, with the Burial Service, expressly 
adapted for use at Dirges, with the Plain 
Chant complete. 8vo, very distinct type, 
5s. 6d. 

Office of the Dead. Small edition, without 
Music, Latin and English. Cloth, 1s. 

Mass for the Dead, 1s.; with Organ Ac- 
companiment, 3s. 

Devotions to Holy Souls; being 100 In- 
tentions, on a sheet framed and glazed; to- 
gether with Box containing 100 numbered 
Counters. £1 1s. 

Rosary for the Dead. Black on steel, 
6d., 8d., 1s. and 1s. 6d. The usual discount 
by the dozen.— Ditto, mounted in silver, 
6s. and 7s. 6d. 

Prints of the Holy Souls in Purgatory. 
3d. each. 

Our Lady Help of the Souls in Purga- 
tory. A collection of appropriate Prayers, 
Hymns, and Pious Practices, with suitable 
engraving. 3d. 

The Pious Propaganda of the Rosary 
for the Dead. By the Abbé Serre. 4d. 

Gautier. Livre de tous ceux qui souffrent. 3s. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Codex Canonum Ecclesiz, qui ex antique jure 
adhuc usque vigent et ex Concilio Tridentini 
decretis, &c., &c. 1 vol. large 8vo, 6s. 

Clementis Schrader, 8.J. De Theologia gene- 
ratim commentarius in Sacram Theologiam 
“odnyoc.” Royal 8vo. 1874. 68. 

Goudin, P. F. Tractatus Theologici juxta 
inconcussa tutissimaque dogmata. Divi 
Thome Aquinatis, doct. Angelici. Nova 
editio emendata cura et studio P. F. A. M. 
Dummermuth, Ord. Preed. in Collegio Lova- 
niensi Sacre Theol. lect. Tomus I. De 
Scientia et voluntate Dei. De providentia, 
predestinatione et reprobatione. Tomus II. 
De Gratia Dei. 

Marchini, Joh. F. De divinitate et canonicitate 
Sacrorum Bibliorum generatim et singulatim 
tractatus. Editio seconda pluribus anno- 
tationibus aucta. 8vo. i874. 6s. 6d. 

Martin (Conrad, Episcop. Paderborn.). Om- 
nium Concilii Vaticani que ad doctrinam 
et disciplinam pertinent documentorum col- 
lectio. LEditio altera. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Caietani Sanseverino Philosophia Christiana 
in Compendium redacta. Editio tertiz auc- 
tior diligenter que emendata. 2 vols. 12mo, 
78. 

Commentarii in Quator Evangelistas a Joanne 
Maldonato, S.J. Theol. Quos edidit Dr. 
J. M. Raich, Ecclesize Cathedralis Mogun- 
tine Preetendatus. 2 large 8vo. vols., dou- 
ble columns, 24s. 





Actes de la captivité et de la mort des R.R. P.P. 
Olivain, Ducoudray, J. Caubert, B. Leclerc, 


A. de Bengy, de la Cie de Jésus. 10¢ édi- 
tion, considérablement augmentée. 1 vol. 


12mo, pp. 302. 28. 

Almanach de atelier pour 1875, in 16mo de 
104 pages. 3d. 

Antechrist, l. Examen critique de l’Ante- 
christ de M. Renan, par M. T. J. Lamy, 
chanoine honoraire de la cathédrale de 
Namur, &c. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 132. 9d. 

Par le méme. Les Apétres: Examen critique 
du second écrit de M. Renan sur les origines 
du Christianisme. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 102. 9d. 


Aux hommes indifférentes en matiére reli- 
gieuse, par J. B. Feyens, docteur en philo- 
sophie et en lettres. 12mo, pp. 96. 9d. 


Blauda, par Bosquet. 12mo, pp. 272. 2s. 
This Book is written after the style of 
Card. Wiseman’s “ Fabiola.” The scene is 
laid in Rome, during the persecution of the 
Christians by Diocletian. 
“It is readable and instructive.”—Z£ztract froma 
French Review. 
Boissier, La religion Romaine d’Auguste aux 
Antonins. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 451—465. 15s. 
A very careful study of the manners, vir- 
tues, religious sentiments, &c., of the dif- 
ferent classes. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


Bonheur de la vie. Lettres 4 une jeune fille 
aprés sa premiére communion, par Mlle. A. 
Durand de la Grangére. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 
192. 33s. ' 

Catholicisme et la France, par le Comte de la 
Peyriére. ‘La France d’Aujourdhui.” 8vo, 
pp- 328. 68. 

Craven, Mme. 
12mo. 6s. 

Danzas, le R. P. Etude sur les temps primi- 
tifs de ordre de S. Dominique, ‘‘ Le Bien- 
heureux Jourdain de Saxe.” Two volumes 
already published. 10s. 

Dallet, Ch. Missionaire apostolique de la 
société des Missions étrangéres. Histoire 
de l’eglise de Corée précédée d’une introduc- 
tion sur l’histvire, les institutions, la langue. 

Divinité de Jesus Christ de M. l’abbé Dehaut. 
8vo, pp. 180. 

This forms an introduction to the author’s 
work on the Gospels. 

** An excellent work and should be in the hands of all 
those who have the ‘Evangile expliqué, &c.,’ by the 
same author.”’—Extract from Review. 

Education dans la famille et dans les écoles, 
questions a par le P. Tissot, 8.J. 
12mo, pp. 172. 1s. 3d. 

“The author enters minutely into his subject, and 
shows with great force how the education of youth 
should be directed, and in what it should consist... . 
It is an excllent book, and well suited to all classes of 
society.” 

Essai sur la méthode et les fondements de la 
philosophie, par M. Abbé Piques. 12mo, 
pp- 176. 38. 

Erasme, Etude sur sa vie et ses ouvrages par 
Gaston Feugére, professeur au Lycée Char- 
lemagne. 8vo, pp. 475. 6s. 

France, La, le Pape et l’Allemagne, par M. 
Louis Guillebert. 18mo, pp. 54. 1s. 

Gay, De la vie et des vertus Chrétiennes con- 
sidérées dans l’état religieux. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp."572—639. 12s. 

This work is divided into 17 chapters, 
thus:—De la Vie Chrétienne. De l'état 
religieux. De la foi. De la crainte de 
Dieu. De l’espérance Chrétienne. De l’hu- 
milité. De la mortification. De la tenta- 
tion. Dela Sainte Pauvrété. De la chas- 
teté. Del’obeissance. De la Charité envers 
Dieu. De la Douleur Chrétienne. De 


Le mot de lenigme. 2 vols. 








Vabandon a Dieu. De la Charité envers le 
prochain. De trois devoir de la charité fra- 
ternelle. De l’eglise triomphante, suffrante 
et militante. 

Guide le des gens de travail pour étre heureux 
dans ce monde et dans l’eternité, par l’ Abbé 
Mouze, curé de 8. Leonard. 3iéme edition. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 152. 9d. 

Histoire litteraire de ancien Testament, par 
T. Néldeke, traduit de Allemand. 12mo, 
PP- 391. 4s. 

“(est un vrai manuel de critique négative .. . 

Les adversaires que M. Néldeke veut combattre, ce sont 

surtout les rationalistes mitigés . . . .”’ 


























_— 


Histoire de France depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’en 1784, racontée A mes petits 
enfants, par M. Guizot. Tome III. (with 
74 engravings on wuod), Svo, pp. 566. 18s. 


Histoire des Francais dans I’Inde, depuis la 
fondation de Pondichéry jusqu’a la prise de 
cette ville (1674—1761), par le lieutenant- 
colonel Malleson, gouverneur de 8.M. le roi 
de Mysore. ‘Traduction de Mme. 8. Le 
Page. 8vo, pp. 504. 7s. 6d. 

Grand secret du salut ou |’Art de bien prier, 
par M. ]’Abbé P. Brevet, curé de Tlemcen, 
chanoine honoraire d’Oran. 12mo, pp. 
414. 3s. 

Mullier. Repertoire du Prétre destiné @ lui 
faciliter la préparation des sermons et a lui 
procurir de nombreux sujects de meditations. 
Ouvrage presentant dans l’ordre alpha- 
bétique, un resumé de tout ce qui se rapporte 
a la foi, 4 la morale, ou a la perfection chré- 
tienne. Suivi d’une table alphabétique des 
matiéres. 4iéme édition, augmentée de 
moitié. 1 vol., in 8vo, double columns, pp. 
1180. 12s. 

Nicholas. La révolution et l’ordre Chrétien. 
Deuxiéme édition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

This is a revised edition, containing many altera- 
tions, and followed by “‘ La Monarchie et la question 
du drapeau.”’ 

Vie de M. Olier, fondateur de seminaire de S. 
Sulpice, par M. Faillou, prétre de S. Sulpice. 
Aiéme édition, revue et considerablement 
augmentée par l’auteur. 3 vols, in 8vo, pp. 
488—616—658. 22s. Gd. 





Volsteendiges Katholisches Ehrecht mit leson- 
derer Rucksicht auf die practische Seelsorge 
(Matrimony according to Catholicism, practical 
advice especially for the use of the Clergy. 8vo, 
pp. 590. 

Der Konigsreithen von Juda und Isriel nach 
den biblischen Berichten und die Keilin- 
scbriften (‘he chronology of the Kings of 
Juda and Israel according to the Bible, &c.) 
8vo, pp. 33. Is. 

Reithmeyer. Lehrbuch der biblischen, Her- 
menentik aus dessen hinterlassen Hand- 
schriften, mit Erginyungen und einer Le- 
tensskizze des Verfassers heransgegeben, 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Revue Catholique, 
Des Institutions ET pU Droit, 
Par une Société de Juriconsultes. 
SerremsBrE 1874. 


I. Le Libéralisme: Jude de Kernaeret.—IT. 
Examen Critique de la Réforme Sociale: Michael 
Sévin, avocat & la Cour d’appel de Paris.—III. 
Notes Sommaires sur les Réformes a introduire 
dans notre Législation en Matiére de Séduction 
(suite et fin): Cheysson, ingénieur des ponts et 
chaussées.—IV. La Sépulture Cathol. et la Loi 
Civile.—2. L’Inhumation en terre sainte (suite et 
fin): André Gairal, docteur en droit, avocat a la 
Cour de Lyon.—V. De la Révolution dans la Loi 














von Dr. Thalhofer. 8vo, pp.256. 6s. (Manual 
of Biblical Hermenentics). 


Immer, Prof. au der Universitit zu Bern Her- 
| menentik der Neuen Tastaments. 8vo, 
pp- 302. 4s. 6d. (Hermeneutics of the 
New Testament). 


Das Leten der Herren Jesu Christi nach den 
Evangelien zusammengesteltt (Life of our 
Lord trom ihe concordance of the four Evan- 
gelists), von Joh. Albr Bengel. 32mo, 
pp. 371. 





Docteur Joseph Fessler, bischof von S. Polten 
und Sekretiir des Vatikanischen Concils. 
Ein Letensbild, von Anton Erdinger. , 8vo, 
pp. 218. With portrait, 3s. 9d. 

This short life will be read with interest by all who 
ever knew anything of the holy secretary of the 
Vatican Council. 





La Madre Chiesa nelle sue Relazione con Dio 
e coi suoi figluoli nella santa Messa, ossia 
Spiegazione storica, critica, morale della 
santa Messa, pel ‘Teol. Prof. e Miss. Apos- 
tolico Belasio Antonio Maria da Sartinara. 
12mo, pp. 592. 4s. net. 

An excellent book, and has the approbation of 
twenty-seven Italian bishops. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


M. Mame of Tours has just published. in 
French, a very fine edition of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s “ Four Last Popes.” 

The Ratisbon edition of Gury’s “ Theology” 
is now complete, in two volumes, price 11s. 

M. Marietti of Turin is reprinting Surin’s 

‘*Vitee Sanctorum.” The work will form 
about 12 volumes, large 8vo size, and will be 
| offered to subscribers at the rate of 16s. per 
| volume. 
M. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the Paris 
“ Univers,” is engaged in writing a Life of 
Christ. The work is to be beautifully illus- 
trated, and is to be published in November 
next. 

A new and revised edition of ‘* Moral Theo- 
logy,” by Gury, with Notes by Ballerini, is in 
the press. 








| ou du Retour Légal de la Barberie (suite et fin) : 
L’abbé J. Crozat.—VI. Les Congrés Catholiques, 
& la occasion du premier congrés italian tenu & 
Venise (1874): Extrait de la “‘Civilta Cattolica.” 
VII. Jurisprudence.—-Presbytéres: E. P. 
Monthly; subscription, 10s. yearly. 








Analecta Juris Pontificii. 


Le venerable Jean Eudes. —Bulles inédites.— 
Union des eglises paroissiales.—Pouvoir du Pro 
Curé. —Chanoines. — Vicaire paroissial. — Con- 
sultationes canoniques.—Melanges, 


| 


Bi-monthly; subscription, 16s. yearly, post free. 
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Revue des Questions Historiques 
(QuarTeRLy). Juny 1874. 
I. Le Brigandage d’Ephése, d’aprés les Actes 
du Concile récemment retrouvés, par M. l’abbé P. 


tion de Thermidor, par M. Ch. d’Héricault.—IV. 
Les Médes et les Perses.—Empires et Croyances, 
par M. Félix Robiou.—-V. Mélanges.—VI. Cor- 
respondance: L’intolérance de Fénelon, par MM. 
le pasteur O. Douen et Ph. Tamizey de Larroque. 
—VII. Courrier Anglais, par M. Gustave Masson. 
—VIII. Courrier Italien, par M. Giuseppe Pitré. 
—IX. Chronique, par M. Marius Sepet.—-X. 
Revue des Recuils Périodiques, par M. Fr. de 
Fontaine.—XI. Bulletin Bibliographique. 
Subscription, 248. a-year, post free. 





Bibliographie Catholique: 
Revue Critique pes OuvraGEs DE RELIGION, 
DE PuitosopHi£, v’ Histoire, pE LirrERATURE, 

p’ Epucation, ETC., 

Destinée a toutes les personnes qui aiment a 
bien connaitre les livres qui paraissent, soit 
pour les lire elles-mémes, soit pour en 

ermettre, en conseiller ou en défendre la 
foctioen. 
This periodical appears every month ; 
subscription, 188. a-year, post free. 





Nouvelle Revue Theologique, 

OU SERIE D’ARTICLES ET DE CONSULTATIONS SUR 
LE Droir Cavyon, LA LituRGIE, LA 
TuHeoLocie MorRALg, ETC. 

Sous la direction du R. Piar de Mons, lecturer 
de théologie morale, et de M. l’abbé 
J. B. Fauise. 

Bi-monthly, 88. yearly, post free. 





Le Correspondant. 


10 Ao@t, A. Boucher: 
Etats-Unis. —Comte de Sudre: Une éducation 
militaire. —E. Allaire: Journal de la La Bruyére. 
—L. Chabaud: Le Secret de la comtesse, pro- 
verbe.—Abbé O. Delarc: Hildebrand, jusqu’ & 
son cardinalat (11).—X. Marmier: Nouveau voy- 
age au Groénland.—M. de la Rocheterie: Dix 
années de la vie d’une reine.—A. Nisard: Du latin 
de I’ Jmitation.—Mlanges. -- Quinzaine politique. 
—25. Comte de Champagny: La Religion romaine, 
d’Augnste aux Antonins.— A. de Pontmartin: 
Royalistes et Républicains.—A. Lemoyne: Une 
Idylle normande.—T. Chantelauze: Marie Stuart 
(111).—A. de Malarce: La gestion financiére de la 
délégation de Tours.—M. de la Rocheterie: Dix 
ans de la vie d’une reine (fin).—E. de Fontette : 
Le Droit criminel en Europe. V. Fournel? Les 
ceuvres et les hommes.—J. Autran: Amaryllis, 
poéme.— Mélanges. --Quinzaine politique. 

Subscription, 428. a-year. 
Etudes Religieuses, Philosophiques, 
Historiques et Litteraires. 


Ao@t. P. L. Gazeau: Oraison funébre de Ni- 
colas Cornet ; Bossuet et le jansénisme.-—P. H. 
Ramiére: La Banqueroute du libéralisme (suite). 
—P. A. Haté: Les Résultats des recherches pré- 
historiques.—-P. L. Marquigny: Le Congrés de 
Lyon.—P. F. Pepin: Les pausements ouatés.- 
P. J. Brucker: Savonarole et ses réc ents historiens. 
- Bibliographie. —Varia.—Chronique. 


Subscription, 21s. a-year. 





Martin, chapelain de Saint-Genevieve.—II. La 
Jeunesse d’Elisabeth, Reine d’Angleterre, par | 
M. L. Wiesener.— III. Robespierre et la Révolu- 


| 


| 








La guerre civile aux | 





Revista Mensual de Filosofia. 


Mai. Fed. de Castro: Nueva biografia del 
doctor D. Antonio Xavier Perez y Lopez.—U. 
Gonzalez Serrano: Estudios sobre el positivismo 
(fin).— Los jardines de ninos.—Revista. 

Juin. Fed. de Castro: Nueva biografia del 
doctor D, Antonio Xavier Perez y Lopez (suite).— 
Chronicon del Monge de Silos.—J. Del Perojo: 
Noticias hibliograticas de Alemania.—M. de la 
Revilla: Los santos de la humanidad.--M. An- 
gulo: El cambiante de Bagdad.— Revista. 





Les Missions Catholiques. 


7 Aoat. Tle de Paques. Destruction d’une 
chrétienté.~Nouvelles.—La persécution religieuse 
en Allemagne.—Voyage de Hakodaté & Yoko- 
hama (suite), —Nécrologie. —Damas.—Coup d’eeil 
descriptif (suite).—(1 gravure.)—14. Constanti- 
nople. La persécution contre les Arméniens 
catholiques.— Nouvelles. — La persécution reli- 
gieuse en Allemagne.—Voyage de Hakodaté a 


Yokohama (suite). (3 gravures.)—Variétés. Un 
pererinage & Sancian.__Damas. Alentours de 


Damas. — 21. Ile de la Trinidad. La léproserie 
de Cocorite. (3 gravures.)—Nouvelles.—La Pro- 
pag agande. —Chronique. — Nécrologie.— La Société 
viblique anglaise et étrangére.—Damas. La mis- 
sion catholique. —28. La "France au Tong-King ; 
le traité annamite.—La persécution religieuse en 
Allemagne (1 portrait.)—Nouvelles.—La Propa- 
gande (suite) (1 grav.).—Nécrologie.—La Société 
biblique anglaise et étrangére (suite).—Damas, 
Les missions protestantes. 
Weekly, Subscription, 14s. a-year. 





La Civilta Cattolica. 


ler Aoat, I Cattolicie le urne politiche.—La 
nuova proposta di legge sul matrimonio civile.— 
Le vie del cuore.—Rivista della stampa italiana, — 
Bibliografia. — Cronaca contemporanea: Roma, 
Francia, Prussia, Vienna.—15. Il focolare delle 
moderne agitazioni commiunistiche.— La nuova 
proposta di legge sul matrimonio civile.—I Des- 
tini di Roma.—Le vie del cuore.—-Rivista della 
stampa italiana.— Scienze naturali. — Cronaca : 
Italia, Spagna, Russia, Prussia. 

Fortnightly, Subscription, 238. a-year. 





Revue des Deux-Mondes. 


15 Aoat. G. Bousquet: Le théftre au Japon. 
—C. Martins: Voyage scientifique autour du 
monde de la corvette anglaise Challenger.—Sacher 
Masoch: La justice des paysans.—E. Montégut : 
Impressions de voyage et d’art (suite).—E. de 
Laveleye: Forme du gouvernement dans la ré- 
publique des Provinces-Unies.—R. Radou: Les 
nouvelles matiéres colorantes.—C. Fistié: Le 
fifre du 15e léger.—Chronique.—Revue Drama- 
tique. —Essais et notices-— Bulletin bibligra- 
phique. 

ler Septembre. J. Milsand: L’Angleterre et la 
vie anglaise.—P. de Musset: Histoire d’un dia- 
mant.—A. Marescalchi: Une mission frangaise 
en Birmanie.—H. Houssaye* Les nouvelles dé- 
couvertes de Pompéi.—Vice-Amiral Jurien de la 
Graviére: La navigation hauturi¢re.—H. Bierzy: 
Les révolutions de I’Asie centrale (1v).—J. Le 
Berquier: Les ligues de la paix et les lois de la 
guerre.—E. Desjardins: La science géographique 
en France et & l’étranger.—Ch. Louandre: Les 
conteurs francais au XVIIIe siécle.—Chronique. 
—Essais et notices.—Bulletin bibliographique. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
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Mr. Gladstone's “Durham Letter.” 


—————— 


No unprejudiced watcher of the course of public affairs and 
Parliamentary conflicts since, nine months ago, Mr. Gladstone 
so’solemnly performed on himself and his Ministry the peculiar 
operation called in Japan by the name of fara-kiri, can fail 
to have been struck with the sudden importance which the 
Ritualist question assumed between last Easter and the end 
of the Session of Parliament. When Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
came into power, it was universally assumed that the year 1874 
could witness no great performances in the way of legislation. 
The Ministry had barely the time to prepare an ad interim 
Budget, and their list of the necessary measures by which they 
hoped to occupy the time of the new Parliament was slender 
and modest indeed. Slender and modest as it was, by the 
time the Session approached its end it became painfully evident 
that that list was far too substantial for the delicate stomachs of 
the legislators at St. Stephen’s. Bill after Bill had to be thrown 
overboard ; even the Endowed Schools Bill had to be cut down 
to a bare suppression of a set of ill-used Commissioners, and 
the really useful measure by which Lord Cairns—at this time 
one of the most powerful men in the Cabinet and in Parliament— 
proposed to supplement Lord Selborne’s Judicature Bill, was 
abandoned at the last moment, when a few more hours of 
resolute persistence on the part of the Government might have 
made if law. 

Bill after Bill went overboard, and yet the Session was not 
unfruitful of results, for did it not see passed into law the Bill 
for the Regulation of Public Worship? - The lawyers and the 
suitors might wait, the Endowed Schools might wait, the long 
desired improvement of the Jury laws might wait, as well as 
half a dozen or more of other measures of acknowledged public’ 
usefulness and-even necessity. But one thing could not wait—. 
and that one thing’ was a measure introduced into the House 
of Lords by the two Archbishops, and received there with but 
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scanty favour and no enthusiasm, a Bill which at one time 
seemed likely hardly even to reach the House of Commons, 
and which only reached it at all in a form very different from 
that in which it had first seen the light, which even then was 
only hesitatingly taken up by a private member, though a 
private member of undoubted position and respectability, and 
which at first sight seemed sure to die unlamented, either on 
account of the pressure of public business or the various com- 
binations of hostility to which it might be exposed. The 
Government accorded to it at first nothing but a respectful neu- 
trality, shown by the concession to its mover of a Government 
night for the debate. Suddenly this Bill became the centre 
of interest, the all but single point of excitement in a dreary 
and uneventful Session, while, as if to compensate it for the 
indifference with which it had at first been received, the excite- 
ment rapidly grew into a storm of feeling such as has not 
been witnessed since the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. For this Bill, which professed to “regulate” Public 
Worship by providing a cheap and accessible mode of settling 
complaints and differences on subjects connected with that 
worship, was discovered, first by the people, then by their 
representatives, and last of all by the man who ought to 
have led both, the Prime Minister himself, to be nothing more 
and nothing less than a measure intended to “put down” 
Ritualism. 

This discovery once made, and the existence of the popular 
feeling once ascertained, the current of affairs flowed in an 
irresistible tide. In vain did the great chief of the Opposition, 
who had been acting Achilles in his tent in the country during 
the greater part of the Session, and, as if to keep before the 
public the character of the unrelenting sulkiness of his favourite 
hero, adorning the pages of a monthly magazine by illustra- 
tions of his answer to the envoys of Agamemnon—in vain did 
Mr. Gladstone rush from Hawarden, as if Patroclus had been 
again slain, to fight the battle of what he considered the cause 
of liberty of worship in the arena which had so often witnessed 
his unparalleled triumphs. Never did he fight better, never 
was he more eloquent or more happy in argument than when he 
spoke against the Bill in question, never more prudent or more 
thoroughly dignified, more like a true “king of men,” than 
when he withdrew the string of proposed resolutions to which 
Mr. Disraeli so eagerly wished to pin him, or when, in the 
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last debate of the Session, he chastised so thoroughly and yet 
so condescendingly the insolent conceit of Sir William Harcourt. 

It was all in vain. Achilles fought his best, but this time 
the Trojans were.too strong for him. His own Myrmidons 
ran away, or even joined in the ranks against him. A year 
ago Mr. Gladstone was still the undisputed master of the House 
of Commons; -the spell of his despotism was impaired, but 
his power was not broken. Last summer, in the debate into 
which he had thrown so much of his heart, he could rally so 
few followers to his flag that he could not venture even to 
divide the House, for fear of revealing to the country that he 
had not as many scores of votes with him as his advefsaries 
had hundreds. And so the great achievement of the Session 
was accomplished—not by the Government, which the Bill 
nearly broke up, and to which its consequences may soon 
produce serious fnternal embarrassment—not by the Arch- 
bishops, to whom the whole history of the measure, especially 
in the House of Commons, must have been rather an exercise 
of Christian humility than a temptation to the personal or 
official vanity from which personages even so exalted as they 
are not always free—but by the strong and irresistible Protestant 
feeling of the country, a pressure which was obeyed instantly 
the moment that it made itself felt, and which would have 
led to very serious consequences indeed if it had been resisted. 
The lion growled in his sleep and twitched a muscle or two, and 
his keepers were immediately struck with a wholesome panic, 
lest he should really wake up and begin to roar. 

It may be affirmed as a matter of certainty that the result 
of the debates in the House of Commons on the Bill of which 
we are speaking was altogether unexpected. It was not 
generally thought that the Bill would pass at all. Still less 
was it conjectured that it would pass so triumphantly, and be 
made the occasion of the display of so much concentrated 
passion. But the careful observers of the twitches and growls 
of the sleeping lion were not slaw to catch the import of 
the unexpected phenomena produced by the airing of the 
subject of Ritualism in the neighbourhood of his nostrils. 
Mr. Disracli was quite at fault at the beginning of the discus- 
sion; but he took up the cue the moment it was given him, 
and began to talk with solemn gravity about a mysterious 
cause of disquict which was affecting the peace of the nation, 
and even about a great European conflict looming in the near 
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distance, as if he had lately been studying some of Dr. Cumming’s 
precise vaticinations about Gog and Magog and the place of 
Armagedon. Mr. Gladstone’s conduct in Parliament, and, we 
fear we must say, his utterances since the adjournment of 
Parliament, show that he understood as well as Mr. Disraeli 
the significance of the occasion. The Z7mes and other organs 
of the Press understood it likewise, and have become quite 
convinced that Ritualism must be put down. But the other 
high authorities have not imitated the 7zmcs in the tone which 
they have adopted as to the further solution of the question 
which has thus become so unfortunately prominent. Mr. 
Disraeli, as has lately been his wont, wraps himself up in 
his own impenetrability, and if he has a number of deep 
and sagacious thoughts simmering in his brain as to the 
laws which are hereafter to regulate the worship of the 
English nation, he has at all events kept* them as hidden 
as the riddle of the Sphinx—unless, indeed, he has ventilated 
them in his private correspondence with the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The Zimes has, no doubt, been guided by the 
best conjectures which its directors can form as to the 
public mind and inclination, and it continues steady and 
unrelenting in its denouncements of what it some time ago 
denominated “the pernicious nonsense” of the Ritualists. 
Mr. Gladstone has not abandoned his chivalrous desire to 
rescue these same Ritualists from their impending fate, and 
he has put forward his views in a most characteristic article 
in the Contemporary Review—an article for which it is 
Rossible that the Ritualists will thank him but little, and 
which will certainly not bring round the mass of Englishmen 
to his side. We shall speak presently of the chief points in 
this article. But we must first give Mr. Gladstone the credit 
which he deserves for the statesmanship which has directed 
this as well as his former efforts on the subject before us— 
a statesmanship, unhappily, marred in the most deplorable 
manner by other features in the article. 

We consider, then, that the line of policy advocated by 
Mr. Gladstone on the subject of Ritualism is the true and 
sound policy for English statesmen to pursue, looking upon 
the matter from a political point of view, and assuming that 
the principles which ought to guide English policy, internal 
as well as external, are the principles of fairness, toleration, 
equal justice and even indulgence to all phases of religious 
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thought and practice which do not interfere with the public 
welfare or violate the laws of morality. In a State like 
England, this, and no more, is what we claim as Catholics, 
though we do not always receive as much as this. With 
regard to the Ritualists in general, the application of the 
principle of toleration does not rest so much on ground 
common to them with other schools of religion outside the 
pale of the Anglican Establishment, as on the implied com- 
promise or compact on which that Establishment itself is 
founded. The Establishment is undoubtedly based on an 
understanding, expressed with more or less clearness in 
various parts of the Anglican formularies, according to which 
understanding persons who can be content to hold certain 
shreds and patches of Catholic doctrine along with undeniable 
heresies, and in a state of formal and avowed schism from 
Catholic unity, may do so if they like. Nor can it be denied 
that the letter of the Prayer Book is quite as wide in its tole- 
ration of occasional fragments of Catholic ceremonial as in its 
allowance of detached morsels of Catholic doctrine. What 
would be a glaring and suicidal inconsistency in a Church 
based upon immutable truth, and valuing above everything 
else the entire and unimpaired treasure of the one Faith, is 
simply an elementary and fundamental principle with an 
Establishment which aims at nothing more than the pro- 
vision of a convenient home under the national roof for the 
various opinions into which English Christianity has broken 
up. It is quite clear and historically undeniable that the 
Establishment has no more thought of authoritatively teaching 
to her children such doctrines as those connected with the _ 
Sacraments of Penance and Orders, the Real Presence of our 
Lord in the Blessed Eucharist, or the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
than she has of insisting on the necessity of Unity itself or 
of the Infallibility of the Church. But if people like to think 
that they may hold the first-named series of doctrines within 
her pale, she gives them a word or two here and there to 
which they can cling, by the side of other words, not by any 
means few, which sanction with far greater plainness the denial 
of these very doctrines. And as to practice, she has swept 
away the glorious ritual of the Catholic Church along with 
the doctrines of which it was the fitting witness and natural 
development, and—an unusual stretch even for her—she has 
even distinctly forbidden the worship of our Lord’s Adorable 
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Body as present on the “Communion Table.” Still, if people, 
after all this, like to use “sacrificial” vestments such as were 
in use in a certain year of the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
there can be no doubt that the letter of the rubric sanctions 
them in doing so, and, it may be fairly said, sanctions them 
in doing nothing else. 

When, therefore, a new movement arises in the Anglican 
Establishment which leads men to fasten, for the first time, 
as far as it appears, in the course of three centuries, on the 
letter of this compromise, it is unfair, on the principles of 
the Establishment itself, to deny them their liberty. It may 
be said, indeed it constantly is said, that custom becomes 
law in such matters as those before us, and that what is 
obsolete, however in harmony with the letter of the formu- 
laries, must be treated as forbidden. But this is introducing 
a rule which is intelligible enough in a Church in which a 
living authority is perpetually resident and active, but which 
is altogether out of place in a community in which there is 
no authority at all, and where people have nothing to guide 
them but the letter of the original compact. Custom becomes 
law when there is a lawgiver present and aware of the 
custom, which his silence sanctions because it is the silence 
of one who can speak if he likes. The Anglican Courts 
of Doctrine invariably act on the principle that their decision 
is to be guided, not by the truth or falsehood of the 
doctrine which is called in question, but solely by the con- 
sideration whether that doctrine can be held consistently 
with the letter of the Articles and the Prayer Book. Again, 
it is said that Ritualists have no right to force their- anti- 
quarian fancies upon unwilling congregations ; but it remains 
a thing altogether unproved that the congregations in the 
Ritualist churches are anything short of enthusiastic in their 
sympathy with their ministers. No, the true question raised 
by the intense antipathy with which the public of Englishmen 
in general regards Ritualism, is that of the existence of the 
Establishment itself and of the compromise of three hundred 
years ago. If this compromise is to be maintained, it is hard 
to see how the Ritualists can be denied the benefit of it. If 
it is not to be maintained, then the thin end of the wedge is 
introduced, then the final split between Church and State 
and the disestablishment of Anglicanism have already been 
begun. 
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It is not more strange than many other incidents in our 
Parliamentary conflicts, that, at the time when Mr. Gladstone’s 
successful rival for the Premiership was insinuating that the 
achievement of a second disestablishment, of that of the English 
Church as well as that of the Irish Church, might hereafter 
have to be recorded on the monument erected over his bones, 
Mr. Disraeli himself should have been so far fascinated by the 
gleam of popularity which seemed ready to gild the head of a 
Minister who should put. down Ritualism, as to support and 
ultimately to force through Parliament the Bill by which this 
consummation seemed to be promised. We hold, as we have 
already said, that there was far more statesmanship in Mr. 
Gladstone’s resistance to the popular cry than in Mr. Disraeli’s 
adoption of it. It might be a question well worthy of con- 
sideration, how far we, as Catholics, have an interest in the 
disestablishment of Anglicanism, and we need only repeat, what 
has already been said in these pages, that in regard to this 
subject it is the wisdom and the duty of Catholics to hold 
themselves entirely aloof from party combinations which might 
drag them to this side or to that when the time of decision 
came. It would be quite as unwise to say, at the present 
moment, that we should lose by such a measure, and that we 
ought to deprecate it and to oppose it, as to say that we “are 
bound to urge it on. But of this we are not now speaking. 
It will be denied by no one that the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church would be a measure, which, speaking politically 
and in the interests of the State as such, would be unsettling 
and perilous in the highest degree—a measure only to be 
thought of in the presence of an unmistakeable manifestation 
of the will of the nation, and with a view to avoid even more 
serious upheavals. As to this, no Conservative Government, 
at all events, ought to feel any doubt. And yet this disestablish- 
ment has certainly been brought far nearer the point of political 
action, it has been made far more likely to become an actual 
question of the day, by the Public Worship Regulation Bill, than 
by any measure that has passed through Parliament in our time 
—even by the measure for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church itself. Carry out the new Bill to its legitimate conse- 
quences, make it to subserve the intention which has been 
assigned to it by the Prime Minister, itself and the compact 
on which Anglicanism is founded will be torn to pieces by the 
House of Commons, while a large and active body of clergy 
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and laity, already galled to the quick by what they consider 
heterodox decisions of the Courts of Doctrine, will become 
agitators for that freedom which a practical disestablishment 
alone can give them. 

It may be said that Englishmen are not logical, and that if 
they find it convenient they will keep up the Establishment on 
new terms, enlarging its basis in the Protestant direction, while 
they purge it from all admixture of that semi-Catholicism which 
is to them the ghost of “ Popery,” reminding them of the sins of 
their forefathers, and their own persistent rebellion against the 
Church. Certainly, we are not saying, either that, even in the 
political sense in which we are reasoning, all would be lost if the 
Church were disestablished, or that no new arrangement as to 
doctrine or the absence of doctrine could possibly have that 
kind of semi-animated vitality which is the characteristic of 
the present comparatively venerable Establishment. But we 
suppose that statesmen as well as Anglican ecclesiastics must 
feel that when radical change once begins it will be very difficult 
to arrest it, and, particularly, that change in the direction of what 
may be called “anti-Popery,” is a very dangerous matter indeed, 
on account of the blind and savage bigotry which may be so easily 
evoked from the mass of the English people on the slightest 
provocation. English statesmen are already in the habit of 
sacrificing many an obvious act of justice, and so of good policy, 
to the Protestant passions of their masters. They are quite 
aware that the weakness of the Empire lies in Ireland and in 
the Irish race throughout the world, and to what is this owing 
but to the necessity of governing a Catholic nation in the 
interests of Protestant bigotry? They know perfectly well that 
if a kind of justice to Catholic populations has been done in 
Canada and other British colonies, it has been because the 
Government and not the nation has had to direct the policy 
of the country in those particular cases. They would be very 
glad, in the interests of the Empire, to be able to govern 
Ireland and to settle Irish questions on the same equitable 
principles: but they are quite conscious that this is impossible 
for them, and that Irish questions are not the only questions 
on which they may find themselves under the sad necessity of 
abandoning a course of policy in which they know the welfare 
of the Empire to be wrapped up, on account of the ignorant and 
obstinate bigotry of the people of England and Scotland, who 
would rather see that Empire perish than Catholicism advanced. 
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Surely, in any European complication, such as may any day 
arise, nay, such as must ere long arise, from the natural gravita- 
tion of the forces which are for the moment kept in check and 
truce by the necessity of preparation for their inevitable collision, 
it may very well be that the future prosperity of England may be 
staked in the struggle, and that the side which she may take 
may be determined, not either by justice or interest, but by a 
passionate resolve to keep up the Italian Kingdom at any 
hazard. We doubt whether there is any English statesman who 
does not recognize the Protestant bigotry of his countrymen as 
the fetter which shackles his hand in the services he would fain 
render to the Empire, and as a power which no one can resist 
when once it is roused, even though it be bent on running a 
headlong course from injustice to persecution, and from per- 
secution to self-destruction. All the more careful must all 
honest statesmen in the country be, not to arouse this latent 
and most mischievous force. The bigotry of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen once fairly set in motion, the violence of the storm 
would not spend itself upon the immediate objects of its 
antipathies, but might lead to social catastrophes in which 
the authors of the agitation might themselves perish along 
with other persons and things of far more importance. 

We may fairly attribute to Mr. Gladstone’s instinct of states- 
manship, quite as much as to any personal inclinations or 
opinions which may lead him to set a high value upon ritual 
and ceremonial, the fact that, at a time when it must be highly 
important to him to assist in every way the reorganization 
of the Liberal party, which owes to him its chief successes and 
its chief disasters, he should have come forward as the champion 
of a cause which proved so unpopular in the House of Commons 
as that of the Ritualists. Mr. Gladstone is supposed to be of 
a very sanguine temperament, and it would seem that the 
experiences of the last Session—not all, certainly, unsatisfactory 
to himself if he value his position as the undoubted king of 
debate—have not induced him to abandon the advocacy which 
he has assumed. The article in the Contemporary Review is 
a manifesto to his countrymen, and is intended, if possible, 
to convert them to sounder views on the burning question of 
the moment. Mr. Gladstone is an orator rather than a writer, 
but he can never help being eloquent, though even in his 
soberest moods he is always rhetorical. The main argument 
of his article must be familiar to all our readers, as care was 
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taken to communicate it to the daily papers at the same time 
that the Contemporary Review itself issued from the press. 
We need hardly recall the picture of the dreary and sleepy 
Anglican services of forty years ago, the pleading for the use 
of ritual as a fitting garb for the worship of God, or the remark 
that other bodies as well as the Anglican Establishment have 
been affected by that general return to higher standards as 
regarding the celebration of Divine worship which has charac- 
terized the last two decades. In one point, and that point 
the centre of the whole question, Mr. Gladstone appears to us 
to be justly charged with evading the arguments which he ought 
to have met. He must surely be aware that the use of ritual 
which is now in question between the English public and a 
considerable number of clergy and laity cannot be adequately 
considered except in connection with particular doctrines, and- 
especially those of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Real 
Presence of our Lord. Ritualism apart from sacerdotalism 
would never have stirred the anger of the British public as it 
has lately been stirred. Nay, we may fairly suppose that the 
Ritualists would altogether repudiate the idea that “high doc- 
trine is not of the very essence of their movement. They 
are not mere milliners, nor mere .artists. The name by which 
they are commonly known describes them very inadequately, 
and of this Mr. Gladstone must be perfectly aware, though he 
seems afraid to say so. Ritualism—as an object of enthusiasm 
to some and an object of hatred and fear to others—means 
the doctrine of the Christian priesthood and the Christian 
sacrifice carried out in full development by Anglican ministers. 
The public would easily pardon the Ritualists if they aimed 
at anything short of this, and the Ritualists would not care 
to aggravate the public for anything short of this. They are, 
in the sense in which such a thing can be done honestly and 
consciously by men in their position, seeking to “ Romanize ” 
the Church of England—for the term “ Romanize” may surely 
be applied to the process of restoring a large number of 
doctrines and corresponding practices in religion, which, as 
these men maintain, are as much at home within the pale 
of Anglicanism as in the communion of the Roman Church. 
According to them, the Mass, the confessional, the offering of 
the Adorable Sacrifice, and the giving of priestly absolution, 
are as much part of Anglicanism as the Prayer for the Church 
Militant or the Black Rubric itself. If they have introduced 
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“Romanizing ” practices, it is because they have first taught 
what they consider to be Catholic doctrines. But if the real 
essence of the question, both with Ritualists and their opponents, 
lies in the matter of doctrine, then certainly Mr. Gladstone's 
article is very far from touching the essence of the question. 
And we believe that he will already have discovered that his 
effort has failed to influence in any appreciable degree the 
mind of the nation in the direction towards which he desired 
to guide it. It can seldom have been his lot to write or to 
utter so much good English so entirely to no purpose, and 
to find so great an unanimity among his critics as to the 
feebleness of his blow—unless, indeed, the blow which he 
intended to deliver was aimed in a different direction, and 
unless we are to consider what seems at first sight to be an 
interpolation—suggested, possibly, by a sudden development 
of “ Alt-Catholic” sympathies in the writer—is the real pith 
and kernel of his otherwise meaningless article. 

Unfortunately so it is, that if Mr. Gladstone may have failed 
to satisfy the great mass of his fellow-countrymen as to the 
harmlessness of Ritualism, he will at least have amused, 
insulted, and delighted certain large sections of the community 
respectively, by the sentence, of a few lines in length, which 
was probably picked out in most companies in which his 
articles was read out on the morning on which it appeared 
in the newspapers, as the most characteristic in the whole 
piece of the violent and passionate rhetoric of its author. 
Much of the article before us reads like a bishop's charge. 
Mr. Gladstone is quite paternal in his admonition against 
self-will and want of consideration for others. But he must 
have thought he was on the hustings when he. penned the 
sentence in question, and must have expected the cheers of 
a Greenwich mob to break in upon its conclusion. He professes 
to set aside as of secondary importance the question which, 
we fear, his readers will still consider the main point at issue— 
“Whether a handful of the clergy are or are not engaged in an 
utterly hopeless and visionary effort to Romanize the Church 
and people of England.” This is the alarm which Mr. Gladstone 
well knows that he must contrive to allay, and as it would seem, 
he sees no better means to such an end than the exploding 
a mine of the vulgarest abuse against the Catholic Church. 
We hardly think that the fact that Mr. Gladstone can adopt 
the language of virulence as readily as if he was one of the 
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hirelings of Prince Bismarck in the English daily Press, will 
go far to convince the people of this country that Ritualists 
are not Romanizers, or that if they are, they may be left to 
themselves as beneath contempt. As a contribution to the 
settlement of the question in which Mr. Gladstone is engaged, 
the words which we are about to quote will therefore, probably, 
have no effect at all, though it will gratify Mr. Gladstone to 
learn that they have convinced the Morning Advertiser, the 
organ of the Beer interest, that he is himself a true Protestant. 
These are the words which may secure to the late Premier the 
vote of many a licensed victualler at the next election— 


At no time since the bloody reign of Mary has such a scheme been 
possible. But, if it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, it would still have become impossible in the nineteenth, 
when Rome has substituted for the proud boast of semper eadem a policy 
of violence and change in faith ; when she has refurbished and paraded 
anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; when 
no one can become her convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy 
of another, and when she has equally repudiated modern thought and 
ancient history.! 


We have been too long used to abuse of this sort to care 
for it very much in itself, and during the last few weeks the 
leading articles of the Zimes have reminded us that it would 
be indeed a “fond” imagination to think that any “rusty tool” 
of slander either against the Church or her members is (00 
rusty to be “refurbished and paraded anew” by those whose 
business it is to hound on the passions of the people against 
her or against them when occasion serves. The only importance 
of these words is that they come from a man in the position 
of Mr. Gladstone, and we shall therefore devote a few para- 
graphs to the new attitude in which they place him to 
everything Catholic in the country. Whatever Mr. Gladstone 


1 We call this sentence an interpolation, because it has nothing to do with 


Mr. Gladstone’s argument. He is speaking of the charge against the Ritualists 
that they are ‘‘Romanizers of the Church of England.” Now to ‘‘ Romanize” 


Anglicanism and to lead people to become converts to Rome are two entirely 
different things—and, as a matter of fact, the most ‘‘Romanizing” of the Ritualist 
clergy spend half their time in trying to prevent their ‘‘ penitents” from becoming 
Catholics. Again, the mention of the ‘‘ proud boast of semper eadem,” is in contra- 
diction to another passage in the article, in which Mr. Gladstone himself argues from 
the principle of development. The whole passage smells of Bonn and Munich and 
Dr. Déllinger. 
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may mean, his language, we take the liberty of telling him, 
is the language of vituperation, insult, and calumny. It 
would not have surprized us in the mouth of Sir William 
Harcourt, to whom Mr. Gladstone read so wholesome a lesson 
at the close of Parliament about “the ill-advised railing of a 
rash and rancorous tongue,” and about the necessity in public 
men “of some degree of temper and wisdom, some regard for 
the feelings of others, some strictness in re-stating the arguments 
of opponents ””—a kindred virtue to which, we suppose, would 
be a forbearance from imputing to others from whom the 
speaker or writer may differ a line of action or a set of opinions 
and doctrines which he knows they would disclaim and 
repudiate. No man, not even a hot-headed novice in a 
debating club, or an anonymous scribe in a daily paper, 
speaking or writing with no sense of responsibility at all, 
can be allowed to use such language as that which we 
have just quoted without severe censure. No man has any 
right to impute, either to the Catholic Church doctrines which 
she repudiates, or to Englishmen who may join her that they 
cease to be free men and loyal citizens. Mr. Gladstone is now 
a veteran statesman in his seventh decade, he has been in 
Parliament for forty years, and during a large part of that 
time he has held a prominent place—latcely, the most prominent 
of all—in the Government of this Empire, which, we say it 
advisedly, the sentiments which he has now expressed, if taken 
up by those to whom they are addressed and carried out into 
action, would once again stain with the crime of religious 
persecution, if they did not plunge it into the convulsions of 
civil war. He writes these words deliberately, and, as we may 
guess from the use which he makes of the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, not long after a study of the famous description 
of charity given by St. Paul. And, as if to show in his own 
example how Protestant bigotry can make an English gentle- 
man forget even those canons of “taste, good feeling, and 
courtesy,” of which he spoke the other day as having been 
violated by Sir William Harcourt, he writes all this in the midst 
of the clamour raised by the Press upon the conversion to 
Catholicism of a nobleman of the highest character, who has 
sat side by side with him in more than one Cabinet, to whom 
he has himself intrusted high office, and whom he selected. to 
represent England in the late negotiations with America. 
All the world will understand that this is Mr. Gladstone's 
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comment on Lord Ripon’s conversion, and that these words 
are intended to have a personal application to the last distin- 
guished convert to Catholicism. Lord Ripon’s step has been 
commented upon very freely in the public Press, and we may 
take it for granted that it has called forth many remonstrances 
and expressions of regret from private friends. Yet we will 
venture to say that nowhere has language more arrogant, or 
more ill-tempered, or more vituperative, been used, than that 
which has been launched upon the world by his late colleague 
and political ally. 

Lord Ripon can well afford to forgive Mr. Gladstone this 
deplorable explosion, and to smile in pity at the insult offered 
to the Church which he has sacrificed so much to enter, as well 
as at the insinuation that he has forfeited his freedom and 
put his loyalty as an Englishman in peril. But Mr. Gladstone 
is not a private person. He is the public leader of a great party 
in the State, a man whose duty it has once been, and whose 
duty it may be again, to govern the Empire of England on 
principles of justice and toleration, and to win to the throne 
of his Queen the affectionate confidence and love of large 
masses of men belonging to all creeds. He must have been 
quite aware that his words would not only be taken as 
personally insulting to, and what is more, as calumnious against 
the dearest religious convictions of, many an old friend and 
many a political supporter, but as insulting and calumnious 
in the same measure to a very large portion of her Majesty’s 
subjects, including the immense majority of one of the three 
nations whose crown is worn by Queen Victoria. Nay, more, 
this is a time when language like this has not only been used, 
but acted upon, by men in power in other countries of Europe, 
and the result is that bishops are in exile or in confinement in 
Prussia, in Switzerland, and in Italy, and that in the former 
of the countries just named more than a thousand Catholic 
priests are at this moment in prison for no offence whatever 
save that of refusing to give to Cesar the things which belong 
to God. Under such circumstances it is that Mr. Gladstone, a 
few months ago the Prime Minister of England, sends forth 
to the world words which, if they had a particle of truth in 
them, would abundantly justify the persecution in Germany 
and Switzerland, and ensure the application of the Falck laws 


to our own country. He does this at a time when the 
Prussian Chancellor, who has as yet had no successes against 
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the Church except those of brute violence, who has not been 
able to intimidate a single bishop, a single priest, or a single 
parish, is in dire need indeed of such support as Mr. Gladstone 
now tenders to him. He does this at a time when he well 
knows that the air of England itself is charged with dangerous 
elements, that little indeed is wanted to fan the sleeping fires 
of religious warfare into flame. He must be aware that 
religious subjects must occupy, for some time to come, a con- 
siderable share of public attention, and that a moment may soon 
be upon him and other conspicuous politicians, when they may 
have to show their true principles in reference to such questions. 
Can it be that Mr. Gladstone has made an opportunity for 
himself of shaking off the stigma which has long clung to him 
—to his honour, as we maintain—on account of a supposed 
leaning to Catholicism, which has been in truth nothing more than 
a resolution to be just to Catholics as far as he has been able? 
We do not say that it is so; but Mr. Gladstone cannot be sur- 
prized if he is thought to have made his article on Ritualism 
the occasion for a political manifesto of the most unprincipled 
character, a manifesto of the same moral colour as the famous 
Durham Letter of Lord John Russell, which produced, as he 
knows as well as any man in England, a state of excitement 
and danger in which it is one of his greatest titles to political 
honour that he took the just though the unpopular side. The 
periods which are the most disgraceful in modern English 
history are those when rival politicians have bidden against 
each other for the support of the bigotry and Protestant 
intolerance of their countrymen. Whether we are now on the 
eve of such a period no man can say, though there are not 
wanting signs that so it is. But at all events, whether or not 
the challenge be taken up by Mr. Disraeli, it is quite certain 
that it has been made by Mr. Gladstone, and that the man 
who, to his honour, opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in 
1851, may be reckoned upon as a supporter of any measures 
of persecution which may be brought forward in 1875. 

Let us add, that, for our own part, we do not believe that 
the English nation will let itself be led in the direction which 
Mr. Gladstone’s words naturally indicate. The words them- 
selves, we are ready enough to suppose, are rather the effusion 
of long repressed bile, swollen to the bursting-point by the late 
conversion, and perhaps by the fear of others still to come, than 
the calculated utterance of a politician, desirous to set the 
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country in a flame of religious excitement, which may draw 
attention from the Ritualists, and possibly restore his own 
exhausted popularity. But Mr. Gladstone, at the age of sixty- 
five, ought not to be in need of the explanation that he has 
lost his temper, or to be excused on the ground that he has not 
yet “sown his wild oats.” He has made a lamentable exhibi- 
tion of the worst kind of indiscretion, and must at least have 
increased very largely that distrust of his temper and judgment 
which has long been growing, even among those who admire 
most sincerely his great talents and his general elevation of 
character. And, if our expectations should be defeated—if 
these passionate and ill-omened words should indeed combine 
with other causes of irritation to bring upon the Catholics of 
England some such treatment at the hands of their fellow- 
countrymen, as it is now the lot of the Catholics of Germany 
to suffer at the hands of an anti-Christian tyranny, they will not, 
as we trust, be found unprepared. They have centuries of pro- 
scription and persecution to look back upon, they are the children 
of men who proved their faithfulness to the Church, against 
which Mr. Gladstone raves so frantically, amid hardships and 
sufferings of every conceivable kind, while—as if to meet by 
anticipation the peculiarly venomous taunt about their civil duty 
which is, perhaps, the most malignant insinuation of all those 
which he has so far lowered himself to repeat-——in the time of 
danger and trial, they were uniformly found to be the most 
loyal and devoted subjects of the throne from which they 
received so much ingratitude, and of the sceptre which ruled 
them, alone among Englishmen, as if it had been a rod 
of iron. 
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TRANSLATED. 


[THE authorship of the grand old Latin hymn of the Dies /re is still entirely matter 
of conjecture. It has been variously attributed, among others to Humbert, the General 
of the Dominicans, who wrote Offcium Ecclesiasticum Universum, to Cardinal Ursini, 
and to Cardinal Frangipani. The claims of the latter have been ingeniously set forth 
by Abraham Bzovius, the Polish theologian. It appears probable, however, that the 
actual writer was some lowly contemplative who shrank from recognition—one whose 
fame has been more effectually veiled by his humility since death than his features 
were by the cowl during his lifetime. In any case, it is tolerably certain that the true 
author has never yet been discovered. After the lapse of centuries zominis umbra can 
alone be inscribed over his memory. Whatever diversity of opinion there may have 
been as to the authorship of the poem, there has been but one opinion as to the poem 
itself. Dr. Johnson could never read it without tears. Its sublimity of tone and 
treatment throughout is complete and all-mastering. Already, as a matter of course, 
it has been repeatedly translated from the original into English, as probably also into 
every other European language. About the earliest version in our own literature was 
that by Richard Crashaw. The prevailing idea of the hymn as there expressed was 
afterwards expanded into a later and more highly-elaborated poem on ‘‘ The Day of 
Judgment,” by the Earl of Roscommon. Three of the opening stanzas of the Dées Jr 
Sir Walter Scott has magnificently paraphrased, in the brief hymn for the dead with 
which his ‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel” is so superbly and affectingly brought to its 
conclusion. What I have here attempted is to give the Latin original as nearly as 
possible in an English equivalent. In the mere form of the versification, I have 
adhered to the sonorous double rhymes throughout. My endeavour has been to echo 
the poem faithfully in another tongue.] 


Day of fury, when earth, dying, 

Melts to ashes, justifying 

David's, Sibyl’s, prophesying ! 

Then, weird horrors ‘round him falling, 
Man, distraught, hell’s doom forestalling, 
Shall behold the Judge appalling. 

At the dreadful trumpet’s sounding 


Thro’ sepulchral realms, astounding 
Hosts shall rise, God’s throne surrounding. 
Nature, Death, aghast, affrighted, 
Then will view, from depths benighted, 
Myriad life-flames re-ignited. 
Wide unclasped, the Book of Ages 
Fears shall ’wake no hope assuages, 
All the world’s doom on its pages. 
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When the Judge hath ta’en His station, 
Hidden sins in full relation 
Shall be seen with consternation, 


Where, ’mid woes so wild, so horrid, 
Aid for me, this wretch abhorréd, 
Steeped in crimes, with brand on forehead ? 


King of dread stupendous glory, 
Thorn-crowned, robed in raiments gory, 
Close in bliss my life’s sad story ! 


Gentle Jesus, Christ appointed, 
With all-saving blood anointed, 
Bear me where Thy Cross hath pointed ! 


Saviour, make Thine act no seeming, 
Wrought with pangs, ’mid rage blaspheming, 
Countless swarms from wrath redeeming. 


Judge inexorable, hear me: 

Or, on that fierce day, I fear me, 

Even Thy mercy scarce can clear me. 

All my secret sins bewailing, 

Dumb with shame at their unveiling, 
Make, O God! my cries prevailing! 
Thou Who Mary of the garden, 

And the dying thief didst pardon, 

Grant even me hope’s heavenly guerdon ! 


Worthless though my prayers, benignly 
Save me by Thy grace, divinely, 
Stretched mid purging fires supinely. 
Shepherd, ’midst Thy flock enfold me, 
Nor with hornéd herd behold me, 
Having on Thy right enrolled me. 


When the damned down pit infernal 
Have been hurled to flames eternal, 
Lift me, Lord, to joys supernal. 


Weeping, prostrate, suppliant, mourning, 
All my heart to ashes turning, 
Snatch me from the final burning. 


On that day of tears and anguish, 
When its crowning torments languish, 


Saints on wings of glory bearing 
From the groans of the despairing, 


Sweetest Jesus, Lord of splendour, 


Bid my soul to Thee surrender. C, K. 
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V.—THE PERSECUTION IN SWITZERLAND (ParT II). 


Mcr. LACHAT banished from Soleure, Mgr. Mermillod driven 
out of Switzerland, there seemed some hope that the sheep 
would have been dispersed, the Church overthrown, and that an 
Erastian schism, such as finds favour with Anglican Christians, 
might reign in its place. Already, before the expulsion of the 
Bishop of Lausanne, the Government of Berne had deprived 
of their salary and temporarily suspended from the exercise 
of their ecclesiastical duties all the priests of the Catholic 
district of the Jura. The payment of the clergy was one of 
the conditions under which the Jura had been in 1815 joined 
to the canton, and was but a very partial restitution of the 
wholesale confiscation of the Church property of that Catholic 
district. Without waiting for the Court of Appeal to sanction 
definitely the deprivation ex masse of so large a body of 
parochial clergy, the local authorities carried out the measure 
with relentless fury. In some parishes the churches were shut 
up; in others, nothing was permitted but a low mass, to which 
the people very naturally added a miscrere ; in others, which 
were on the frontiers of Alsace, the parish priests, followed by 
the faithful, crossed into France or Prussia to fulfil their Sunday 
duty. At Bienne the prefect, with six gensd’armes, backed 
by a Protestant mob, prevented the Catholics from entering 
the Catholic church. The people immediately began a col- 
lection to indemnify the clergy for the withdrawal of the 
Government salary. The collectors were brought before the 
magistrates and fined for degg¢ng. But such arbitrary acts 
could not check the charity, either of the other cantons, or of 
Catholic France. His Holiness sent an alms of 3,000 francs ; 
and the Bishop of Ermeland handed over a large collection , 
made for him in Belgium, to his brethren under persecution in 


Switzerland. 
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Mgr. Lachat,has taken up his residence in the canton of 
Lucerne, and he receives, wherever he goes, marks of the deep 
affection of his diocesans. Twenty thousand Catholic electors 
of Basle District, of Thurgau, Bernese Jura, and of Soleure 
demanded that the deprivation of their bishop should be put 
to the Catholic vote. Very consistently the Federal Govern- 
ment refused to pay any attention to their request. The 
clergy of Soleure, to the number of fifty-three, were fined for 
expressions of fidelity to their bishop; while in the Bernese 
Jura, by a decree of April 28, 1873, the clergy were forbidden, 
under the penalty of a fine of from ten to twenty pounds, to 
exercise any function except to say a low mass in their 
churches, or to enter their schools, or, in a word, to perform 
any public act of their ministry. The churches remained in 
the hands of the faithful, but no organ, no music, no preaching 
was heard in them. The municipalities of almost every place 
in the district solemnly protested that they would acknowledge 
no priest save in communion with their lawful bishop, and no 
bishop unless in communion with the Sovereign Pontiff. But 
who are to take the place of the exiled prelates and the sus- 
pended clergy ? 

The unhappy Loyson, who had sealed his apostacy by that 
pseudo-marriage, which attracted such sympathy from an 
Anglican dignity, Loyson, whom even the Reverend Mr. 
Beecher had thought unworthy of his patronage, announced 
in the Journal des Débats that he had accepted the invitation 
of three hundred Catholics of Geneva to give a series of 
lectures in that town. It turned out that the three hundred 
were in reality only 180, of whom 50 were Frenchmen, most 
of them Communist fugitives, while the chairman had dis- 
tinguished himself by preventing his father from being buried 
with a Catholic funeral. A crowd of free-thinkers and liberals, 
unattached to creed, attended his lectures, in which he spoke 
with his usual eloquence on the new Reformation, a work to 
be brought about, of course, by the violation of the vow of 
celibacy, and the use of the vulgar tongue at the Mass. The 
title of Pere Hyacinthe, which he absurdly retains, should, 
we had thought, have reminded him of his religious vow, 
held sacred even where, as in the East, celibacy is not of 
precept for the secular clergy, and of the words he spoke 
in the third Congress of Mechlin, when he recalled “the 
vows he had made to his One and Virginal Spouse on that 
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day, which no priest can forget, on that day when, with lips 
prostrate in the dust, with tears in his eyes, and sobs in the 
breast, he promised to love Him well.” All this was meant 
for something more; it was a formal introduction of the 
apostate monk as a candidate for the vacant parish of 
Geneva. Mgr. Mermillod had been expelled from the 
canton on the 17th of February, 1873. On the 23rd of the 
following month the measure for regulating the discipline 
of the Church in that State, as adopted by the Grand Conseil 
on February 8th, was put to the public vote. Thirty Catholic 
mayors, in a joint proclamation, called on their brethren in 
the faith to abstain entirely from having anything to do with 
a vote the exercise of which was contrary to the principles of 
their religion. Their abstention was complete. With nearly 
17,000 electors, but 9,081 votes against 151 carried a series 
of laws which were not less antagonistic to the Catholic faith 
than they were contrary to the most elementary justice and the 
solemn pact of public treaties. The voters of this iniquitous 
measure have become the ecclesiastical superiors of their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen; if they do not pretend to 
officiate in their churches, they will at all events nominate 
their pastors, direct their teaching, and decide as far as they 
can what must be their belief. Here are the words of the 


decree— 


Art. 1. The parish priests and curates are nominated by the Catholic 
citizens who are inscribed on the list of cantonal electors. They are 
paid by the State. Their election may be revoked. 

Art. 2. No one but the bishop of the diocese, who is recognized 
by the State, can exercise episcopal jurisdiction and administration, and 
that only within the limits of the law. 

Art. 3. The law fixes the number of the parishes, their boundaries, 
the forms and conditions of the elections of both parish priests and 
curates, the oath they are to take in entering on their functions, the 
cases in which their election may be revoked, and the manner of its 
revocation, as well as the organization of the committees charged 
with the administration of the expenses of public worship, and the 
sanction of legislative measures which have to do with that worship. 

Art. 4. Articles 130 and 133 of the Constitution of 1846 are repealed, 
as well as all provisions contrary to the present law. 

Temporary Arrangements.—The parish priests and their curates 
now in office, and named according to the system hitherto in use, are 
not subject to election. All the other regulations of the law are 
applicable to them. 
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In face of such audacious outrages on religious liberty, 
the exiled bishop could not keep silent. In a letter to the 
Council of State, on March 22nd, he boldly unmasked the 
object of the whole scheme. “They want to crush the Catholic 
Church, and to put into possession of its rights a new religious 
body, formed of free-thinkers, which impudently assumes a name 
which does not belong to it, that of Catholic.” This body made 
its first public appearance in Switzerland, about a month later 
at Arlescheim, in Basle district. It was a counter demonstra- 
tion to one which had been held there by the Catholics. All 
the partisans of the new Protestants had been summoned, and 
to show the popularity of this movement, they had secured the 
services of half a battalion of soldiers and all the gensd’armes 
of the neighbourhood. The place of meeting was crowded, but 
not by friends or sympathizers. The chairman had hardly 
opened the proceedings, when a calumny from his lips against 
the Church was met by a plain “ You lie,” roared out from the 
crowd. The Government official ordered the troops to advance 
and occupy the square. Another speaker, Councillor Jecker, 
took courage under the protection of the bayonets, to mount 
the rostrum, and began a declamation on liberty. A lad put his 
head out of a window close by and shouted, “ And a fine liberty 
you'd have!” A roar of laughter drowned the orator’s words, 
and it only redoubled when the soldiers who had dashed into 
the house returned without their prey. Keller of Aargau, whose 
Cromwellian propensities makes him popular with the English 
supporters of Old-Catholicism, then tried to speak and was met 
by a chorus of “ Robber of the convents!” The soldiers again 
charged the crowd, and several people were taken prisoners. 
Silence was restored ; but no sooner had the speaker finished, 
and the meeting was declared to be over, than on every side 
there rose a cry of “Long live Pius the Ninth! Long live Mgr. 
Lachat! Vive la religion!” The people had had an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion, and force of arms had failed before 
the force of their faith. 

On every side the civil and military authorities supported 
the apostate intruders, and the rabble who followed them, 
against the parish priests and their flocks. At Schénenwerd 
the unhappy Gschwind, with a band of followers, marched into 
the parish church, vested himself with vestments he had brought 
with him, and took possession of the Lady altar, just as the 
It needed all the per- 


parish priest was going to begin Mass. 
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suasion of the parochial clergy to prevent the people, furious 
at the sacrilege, from driving Gschwind and his crew out of the 
sacred building. Knowing that legal resistance was in vain, 
the priest told the faithful to leave the desecrated church, came 
down from the altar, unvested, carried away the Blessed 
Sacrament, and extinguished the lamp of the sanctuary. The 
same band marched about the country, escaladed the tower 
of a chapel which had been closed against them, and rang its 
bells in triumph. 

The people of the iron foundries of Courrendlin, in the 
Bernese Jura, held a meeting, some six thousand being present, 
on the 25th of May, 1873, to declare their fidelity to the Faith of 
their fathers. All together, at the invitation of their chairman, 
recited bareheaded the Apostles’ Creed, and the cheers which 
saluted the names of the Pope and their bishop showed their 
deep attachment to their faith. The Swiss prelates met the 
same month around the shrine] of |the Apostle of Switzerland, 
Blessed Canisius, and were féted by the good péople of Friburg ; 
the exiled Bishop of Lausanne coming in for special enthusiasm. 
The canton of Zug warmly approved the conduct of its repre- 
sentatives in the diocesan conference, and while insisting on 
the observance of the Concordat, its Grand Conseil protested 
unanimously against the unjust deposition of its beloved bishop, 
Mgr. Lachat. The same affection was shown to Mgr. Mermillod, 
when, a short time before, he gave Confirmation at St. Julien, 
a French frontier town, and four thousand people went out from 
Geneva to honour him. And this constant pilgrimage still goes 
on. The Vicar Apostolic is lodged in a house built by Voltaire 
for his sister. The memory of the author of the Henriade made 
the place too precious for the French to give it up to Geneva, 
and now by a strange change it serves as a safe refuge, at an 
easy distance from his flock, for the victim of Voltairian prin- 
ciples. All day long Mgr. Mermillod receives visits from his 
subjects ; and let us hope that the French Government will not 
debase itself by interning the persecuted bishop. 

But there was no intention on the part of the persecutors 
to go back ; the tyranny of the State, strong in a majority which 
had no respect for the convictions and liberty of its countrymen, 
determined to go on to the bitter end. The revision of the 
Constitution again came to the fore, at once the end and the 
means of the persecution. A mass meeting of the Liberals at 
Soleure in June, 1873, adopted a programme which can be summed 
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up in a few words: the suppression of the bishoprics, of the 
nunciature, and the convents; the prohibition of any relations 
with the Holy See; the exclusion of the clergy from the schools; 
the erection of a Governmental College of Theology; and the 
natural conclusion of all this, the founding of a national church. 
The numbers who took part in the assembly are variously given 
by the Radical press from forty-five thousand citizens to nine 
thousand, which is the figure adopted by their more trustworthy 
and reasonable organs. Supposing that these nine thousand were, 
or ought to have been, Catholics, they shrink into obscurity in 
presence of the imposing numbers of those, who in so many 
ways, and spite of such unblushing persecution, protested their 
fidelity to their Church and its pastors. 

The scheme of a seminary for the new religion was intrusted 
by the Bernese Government to a committee of three—a German 
Protestant and a Swiss Rationalist, both professors of theology, 
and the new-protestant Herzog, the constitutional priest of 
Olten. But thes State Church could not wait till the young 
men, whom it hoped to attract to its college, had finished their 
studies. Only three native priests had ranged themselves on 
the side of schism. The vice-president of the canton was sent 
abroad, at the cost of the State, to beat up recruits in France 
and Belgium. It was an unclean search, and not satisfactory 
in its numerical results, though advertisements in the papers 
carried the invitation far and wide. Falstaff was more happy 
in his levy. Only eight foreigners could be found, and they 
were kept at hotels at the public expense till they reccived from 
the State their commission to feed the flocks intrusted to them. 
One of these, a certain Abbé Rabaté, had already been installed 
as parish priest of Miécourt. The people, from his first appear- 
ance, treated him with such contempt, and his safety was so 
menaced, that the police had to guard his person. But soon 
rumours got afloat that he had been forced to fly from France 
to escape from justice, and that even Sion and Friburg, where 
he had been living, had grown too hot for him. His supporters 
had to pay his travelling expenses out of the church funds, and 
bid him good-bye. Of course it had been all a trick of the 
Jesuits to dishonour a good cause. But the frequent recurrence 
of similar facts, made this explanation hardly sufficient. 

A sad episode is that of Zurich. A bad priest had been, 
too long, parish priest in that city. He was dead ; but his fruit 
remained, and all the efforts of his successors, though most 
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zealous, could not undo the mischief. There the Catholics are 
very few, amidst a Protestant population. A meeting of the 
parish was summoned in the church. The anti-religious party 
had called in supporters from without ; two hundred and ninety 
men, notoriously of no creed, unknown to the church-goers 
of the town, carried against one hundred and six voters, who 
alone opposed them, the shibboleth of the new sect, the rejection 
of the dogma of Infallibility, and, with it, the prohibition to the 
clergy to teach that doctrine, or to have any connection with the 
Pope or the bishops who upheld it. On the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, the heart-broken parish priest informed his people that 
the “ new-protestants ” intended to enter the church by force, 
and that, as long as they held it, no services could take place 
within it; he exhorted the people not to resist the invasion 
by violence, and then, when Mass was over and the Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament had been given, as had been done 
in so many other churches, the sacred pyx was removed, the 
lamps were put out. The faithful had scarcely withdrawn when 
a mob of Protestants and free-thinkers gathered to see the 
installation of the apostate, Michelis, a German priest, who 
sang his sacrilegious mass and preached audaciously on the 
Gospel of the day. The Government refused to allow the 
Catholics the use of a hall to replace their church. The 
Catholics of the town are so poor that their priest had to go 
abroad to seek for funds to build a wooden church, and Mass 
was celebrated meantime in a room, let to them by a Protestant 
hotel-keeper. It was not long before the new religionists found 
that Michelis, who had been appointed parish priest by the 
Council of State, did not go far enough in his abandonment 
of Christianity, and he himself, like Loyson, discovered that 
apostacy was not enough; he must be a docile teacher of those 
who professed to be taught. At the first Congress at Bonn, 
at the Congress at Constance, as the other day at Friburg, the 
French apostates have found that they have only thrown off 
the yoke of Christ to accept the yoke of Bismarck. The 
Government of the Canton of St. Gall forbade the dogma 
of Infallibility to be taught in the Catholic churches and 
schools, and there was talk of suppression of the bishopric. 
The clergy were also forbidden to take part in any religious 
services outside their canton. Mgr. Greith, Bishop of St. Gall, 
invited his clergy to attend a retreat at Mehrerau in Austria, 
and the authorities at once warned them]that they wouldjfdo so 
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at their peril, and at the risk of incurring a fine of five hundred 
francs and two months’ imprisonment! It would be a curious 
speculation to guess how many Anglican deans and bishops, 
not to speak of heads of houses, would have gone to the Bonn 
gathering, if the Privy Council had threatened them with law 
proceedings, and to foresee what the warm supporters of 
that strange gathering would have said if the tables had been 
thus turned upon them. We recommend some such regulation 
to Dr. Tait, to prevent his clergy when across the Channel from 
personating Catholic priests, and taking part, under false colours, 
in the services in foreign churches. At Neufchatel a law, voted 
by a majority of fourteen, subjects the clergy to re-election 
every six years, though it still admits the right of presentation 
by the bishop, and will not allow any one to be elected without 
his approval. 

The Government of Berne pressed on the work of perse- 
cution. Unable to obtain justice from man, the Catholics of 
the Jura determined to seek it from God, through the inter- 
cession of His Blessed Mother at her shrine of Vorburg. 
But this could not be tolerated. Orders were issued to 
proceed against two ecclesiastics for the crime of having 
organized the pilgrimages, while the prefects were told even 
to use force, in case any of the clergy, suspended by the civil 
power, dared to take part in these manifestations. Just as in 
the good old days of Elizabeth, bribes were held out to pursui- 
vants, so now any one denouncing a priest was to receive, besides 
the usual fee, one-third of the fine imposed. The annoyances, 
the arrests, the fines, as we may readily suppose, multiplied 
at once. We give a list of some of these prosecutions from 
the Civilta Cattolica, October 4th, 1873— 


The parish priest of Vendelincourt was fined for having read the 
Gospel of the day at Mass, and for having given Benediction with the 
Ciborium. On the eve of a religious solemnity, five parish priests met 
at Ajoie to hear confessions. ‘This resulted in five reports from the 
gensd’armes, five summonses, and five condemnations. The parish priest 
of Bassecourt was fined for having “said a low sissa cantata” (sic/). 
Twenty Catholics were fined for having called a meeting of their friends 
and neighbours to consider some plan of helping their clergy. Two 
townships voted money for their destitute parish priests ; the Central 
Government declared such appropriation of public funds to be illegal ; 
and it cancelled the vote of another town which conferred on the 


persecuted parish priest the privilege of citizenship. Two French 
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ecclesiastics who were serving the vacant parishes of Miécourt and 
Bourrignon were expelled by the police. The prefect wrote in conse- 
quence to the mayor of Bourrignon, as follows: “If the parishioners 
feel the want of a parish priest or curate, if they cannot absolutely do 
without an ecclesiastic, until the status of the clergy is definitely settled, 
they may refer to the Ministry of Worship, which is, for the time, the 
highest ecclesiastical authority.” 


When the representatives of the bureaucracy of Berne came 
to preside at the opening of a railway through that district, it 
would have been more than human if the people had given them 
a very cordial reception. At Délemont, one of the principal 
inhabitants, whose official position obliged him to be present 
at the inaugural dinner, proposed a toast to the new railway, 
“which, in this age of religious toleration, will at least be of use 
to enable Catholics to hear Mass in foreign territory.” 

Zug, the capital of the smallest of the Swiss cantons, 
was chosen last year, 1873, as the seat of the general 
meeting of the Swiss Pius-verein. The crowds that gathered 
together were so great that they could not find lodgings in the 
town. There was no lack of subject for the various speakers, 
and loud and strong were the protests they made in the 
presence of God and their country against the long and dreary 
catalogue of wrongs that have been in part recounted. Such 
protests may be unheeded, but they were not made in vain. 
Thousands of those who had taken part in the meeting went, 
at its close, to the well known shrine of Einsiedeln, to gain 
greater power for their words by the intercession of the Mother 
of our Lord. 

This assembly was held on August 20. Three days later 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was voted by the Grand 
Council of Geneva by sixty-three votes against seven; and it 
was immediately carried into execution. It was the filling 
up of the scheme already passed, and proved more clearly than 
ever that the settled plan of its authors was to reform away 
the Church, as had been done in the sixteenth century, by 
changing its form and destroying its substance, or, in a word, 
putting a fresh religion in its place, the slave and creature of 
the State. The most noticeable detail was the Constitutional 
oath, which was to be taken by every ecclesiastic before 
assuming his office— 


I swear before God to conform exactly to the constitutional and 
legal decisions with regard to the organization of Catholic worship in 
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the Republic, and to observe all that is laid down by the Constitution, 
the cantonal, and federal laws. I swear, moreover, to do nothing 
against the security and tranquillity of the State, and to preach, to the 
members of my parish, submission to the law, obedience to the 
authorities, and concord with their fellow-citizens. 


The Constitution declared that the communes could proceed 
to a new election whenever a fourth of the electors in the town, 
or a third of the electors in the country, should demand it; 
the parish priest has to be assisted by a council in which he 
has no authoritative voice; while an Upper Council, composed 
of twenty-five laymen and five ecclesiastics “exercise a general 
superintendance over the interests of the Church”—a Calvinistic 
reading of Church Government ; the churches and presbyteries 
which are municipal property, are to serve for “the Catholic 
worship paid by the State.” So far the Church was left free 
to make use of churches which private generosity had raised, 
and though deprived of all State support, was permitted to 
exist in the canton. But the fidelity of the Catholics and 
the deliberate determination of the State to suppress Catholic 
worship could not long exist together. If neither the clergy 
nor the people would accept this Constitution, the persecutors 
were forced, as we shall see, to take further steps, or to give 
up their design. 

And very similar reasons urged the Central Government to 
push its invasion of Catholic freedom into the very heart of 
the Catholic cantons; for Ultramontanism, left undisturbed in 
these States, would, they asserted, be a menace to the religious 
freedom of the Republic. That could only be done by 
securing the revision of the Constitution so lately rejected, 
and the revision could only be obtained by an appeal to the 
no-Popery passions of the French Protestant portions of the 
Federation. The Catholic deputy, Wuilleret, unmasked the 
real intention of the measure. “Its aim is to legalize 
Federal intervention in Catholic cantons, with the object of 
favouring the development of schism, of giving up to it our 
churches, our endowments, and our prebendaries. When a 
Swiss schismatical bishop wishes to extend his authority over 
the Catholic cantons, the Confederation will support him. It 
will only require a few free-thinkers, or people hostile to 
religion, to form themselves into an Old Catholic congrega- 
tion in Lucerne, Friburg, in the canton of the Valais; it 
will require only this for them to raise a contest, to demand 
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a church or some other establishment, and the Confederation 
will have the right to intervene, and we know beforehand in 
favour of which party it will intervene.” It is difficult to 
speak with calmness of those of our countrymen who patronize 
the German schismatics, when we see that they are the 
willing abettors of the persecution both in Switzerland and 
Germany. If any ministry in England were powerful enough 
to change the whole constitution of the Established Church, 
to abolish its bishops, its form of government, to take up 
one of its extreme sections—say the Rationalistic school— 
to banish all clergymen of opposite views from the pulpit or 
from the communion table, and to fill up their places with any 
German or French adventurer who should choose to wear 
some approach éo a clerical necktie, what should we say at 
home? If fine and imprisonment were to be resorted to 
against the Nonconformists, would even the argument that 
such things had been done before in England be a sufficient 
defence? And yet the Dean of Chester and Professor Mayer 
felt no qualms at Friburg in sitting alongside of Landermann 
Keller of Aargau, and the Constitutional clergy of doubtful 
antecedents and still more doubtful Christianity, from whom 
even Loyson felt it necessary to separate. 

The commission appointed by the Federal Council had at 
last prepared its scheme of the revision of the Constitution. 
The plan of centralization was slightly modified, while the 
laws against the Catholic Church were made more stringent 
than ever. Liberty of conscience and of belief was pompously 
declared to be inviolable, no one is to be forced to belong 
to any religious association, every one equally may profess 
his own religion with freedom, and the religion of all has 
equal protection from the law within the limits compatible 
with public order and morality. This is the ordinary jargon 
of modern Liberalism, the commentary on which is to be found 
in the other enactments. By these no bishopric can be erected 
on Swiss territory without the Placet of the Confederation ; 
“appeal may be made to the central authority against 
cantonal decisions with regard to any litigation of public or 
private rights, to which the creation of new religious bodies, 
or the disruption of those already existing, may give rise,” a 
ready means for the Old Catholics to obtain the help of the 
Federal Government to force themselves, in spite of law and 
justice, on the unwilling Catholic cantons. The old law 
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against the Jesuits, and all orders affiliated to them, was pre- 
served; and besides, no member of any religious order is 
allowed to teach in the Republic, and their houses are always 
to be open to Government inspection... No one can, on 
pretence of religious opinions, free himself from the fulfilment 
of the duty of a citizen, or, in plain English, every cleric must 
serve in the army ; the cemeteries are entirely in the hands of 
the civil authorities, civil marriage is rendered obligatory, the 
use of excommunication is forbidden for religious tenets, and, 
finally, the venerable institution of the Papal nunciature is 
suspended. Such was the scheme which was to strangle the 
Catholic Church in the name of freedom of conscience. 

In vain did the Catholic minority invoke this principle 
against the laws which contradicted it, in vaig did they urge 
that in the Catholic canton of Friburg, the inhabitants of 
the district of Morat, though Protestants, were treated with 
perfect equality. The majority were the majority; that was 
enough argument for them. But these measures still required the 
vote of the people to pass into law. Every nerve was strained 
by the Executive to gain this final victory. One instance at 
Geneva will illustrate this—though it has not directly to do 
with the Federal elections. The revising barristers, or those 
who answer to them in the canton of Geneva, notified, “to the 
Catholic voters, whose names appear by mistake on the list 
of Protestant voters, that in order to be put on the list of 
Catholic voters they must give notice of their objections.” The 
announcement was a transparent invitation to non-Catholics 
to write themselves down as Catholics, so as to give a greater 
preponderance to the “Old Catholic” party in the State. As 
the same notification was made to the Swiss of other cantons, 
then residing in Geneva, and whose real religion could not 
be so easily known, the scope of the scheme is made all the 
more evident. 

On the 12th of September, 1873, the “Old Catholics” held 
their third Congress at Constance, in the hall where the Council 
of 1417 had met. Many instructive lessons might be learned by 
a comparison between the third and fourth Congress. But 
it is only mentioned here as having an important place in 
the persecution which was being waged in its name. Keller 
of Aargau, whose name has been so often mentioned, was 
one of the vice-presidents. Herzog, the intruded priest of 
Olten, and Loyson, were there. Reinkens, the willing tool 
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of Bismarck, was there. And a letter of the Prussian Minister 
of Public Worship, Herr Falk, informing one of the leading 
members “that he considered the question of the Old Catholics 
as a question of law and of civilization,” showed clearly whence 
the Congress derived its inspiration. What Dr. Wordsworth, 
or the Dean of Chester, or M. Pressensé had to do with them, 
no man can say. We trust they do not sympathize with 
the kind of inducements that are being held out to the 
Swiss Catholics to leave the Faith of their fathers. However 
much attached they may be to the Reformed Church, and 
however grateful they may be for the successes of the sixteenth 
century, they can hardly approve of the means used for 
Reform in the nineteenth. 

The following Sunday was the Thanksgiving Day of 
Switzerland, and the Government issued a proclamation which 
could hardly be equalled in violence by Dr. Cumming, with 
this difference, that the eloquent Scotch ecclesiastic can but 
bark, while the Federal authorities had shown their will and 
power to bite. The proceedings on the first day were in 
harmony with the proclamation. A battalion of troops, entirely 
Catholic, and officered almost entirely by Protestants, was 
ordered to be present at Thoune, at a Mass to be said by 
the apostate Saint-Ange Liévre, whose announcement of his 
intended marriage has lately appeared in the public press. Spite 
of their protests, their commander, Guillet, a Protestant, insisted 
on their attendance, simply declaring that he was ready to 
suppress ruthlessly the slightest disobedience on their part. 
Other Catholic battalions stationed in the same place, were 
not, however, obliged to be present. The revision of the 
Constitution, since then, has enabled the State legally to 
force its troops to be so present. What would the author 
of Apocalyptic Sketches say, if the volunteers of Argyleshire, 
true Presbyterians all, we may suppose, were forced to assist 
at Archbishop Eyre’s ministrations, and that under pain of 
martial law ? 

Another instance. The Abbé Bréchet, curé of Courfaivre, 
held possession of a charitable legacy left by one of his pre- 
decessors for the poor of the parish. The State demanded 
the money, and on his refusal, he was thrown into prison. 
Sixty or seventy of his flock immediately went to the 
préfecture and offered to go bail for their priest. The vice- 
prefect called out the gensd’armes, and ordered a brigade to 
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keep in the barracks to protect him in case of attack. Four 
days elapsed before he deigned to liberate his captive. But 
the prey had, by that time, been seized. 

The day after the public thanksgiving, while yet the English 
papers were rejoicing over the Congress of Constance, which 
had avenged the mancs of John Huss, the Court of Cassation 
at Berne confirmed the sentence against the priests of the Jura, 
and sixty-nine parish priests and ten chaplains were ejected 
from their posts, declared incapable of being named to any 
parish in the canton of Berne until they withdrew their 
protest against the expulsion of their ordinary, the Bishop of 
Basle, and mulcted with the costs of their pretended trial. That 
same day, September the 15th, thousands of Swiss Catholics 
took part in a great pilgrimage, where some forty thousand 
pilgrims were present, around the exiled Vicar Apostolic of 
Geneva, who with three French bishops had come to invoke 
the blessing of his great predecessor, St. Francis of Sales. 
The Genevese Protestants showed their disapproval by mobbing 
some French priests on their return. The police told the 
attacked that it served them right. Twenty thousand Swiss 
met on the 22nd of that month at the shrine of the Theban 
Legion ; while poor desolate Bernese Jura sent twelve thousand 
of its sons on a pilgrimage to our Lady of the Rock. 

The recruits gathered up from afar had proved quite in- 
sufficient to fill the vacant parishes. With a stroke of the 
pen, the sixty-nine parishes were reduced to eighteen. But 
another difficulty remained. It was impossible, however 
consistent it might have been, to leave the choice of its pastors 
to a people so firmly united and so attached to their faith. 
The Bernese Government resolved to select them itself. 
There were. only eleven who had answered the advertisements 
of “priests wanted.” The Director of Worship, M. Teuscher, 
addressed to one of these a letter of instructions, containing 
the price and conditions of their obtaining place. It is a 
valuable document, which reveals at once the spirit of the 
author, and the character of those who accepted his terms. 

For your better guidance, I take the liberty to mark down briefly the 
chief points on which will depend the appointments in the Catholic Jura. 

1. Above all, we require the ecclesiastical candidate to take com- 
pletely the same stand-point as the curé Herzog of Olten. Thus he 
must accept unconditionally the O//7 Catholic position, give up Bishop 
Lachat, and, especially, recognize no ecclesiastical authority save that 
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which is acknowledged by the State. We have great hopes that M. le 
curé Herzog will accept the mission of bishop for the Catholic Jura, 
and we are prepared to recognize him as such. 

This position requires the candidate to abstain for the present from 
all internal reforms. . They would not, as yet, be pleasing to the people, 
and it is this that keeps us separate from Geneva. We content ourselves 
with rejecting Infallibility and all that depends upon it. We merely 
want a church in which the clergy confess openly this position, and 
consequently submit to the State and to its laws. 

2. We require the aspirant to accept his appointment from the 
Government, without the consent of the commune, and, even for the 
moment, against the will of the majority of its population. In the actual 
state of things, we cannot admit an election by the parish. The 
aspirant will therefore be simply installed by the civil authority, when 
there will be present a representative of our Church. To accept a 
living under the present circumstances will require courage, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm. He will have much to struggle against at the com- 
mencement; the “anciens” will make his position painful; but if he 
behaves with tact, and his conduct be blameless, he will soon have the 
people on his side. He will have complete protection on the part of the 
Government. 

3. If these two first points are frankly accepted, the candidate will 
have a position secured to him. For every parochial district, the salary 
will be fixed at a minimum of three thousand francs, with a presbytery 
and firewood. If you will send me a written engagement in accordance 
with the explanations given above, I can at this moment assure you for 
certain that one of the districts will be reserved for you. In conclusion, 
I beg you to observe that a great number of learned ecclesiastics of spotless 
life are at our disposal, and will enter on their duties at the same time 
as yourself. 


How low an estimate must the Berne Government have 
formed of the priestly character if they thought three thousand 
francs and firewood would seduce-the clergy from their faith 
and their duty! Perhaps they judged others by the eleven 
they had collected. Other seven were raked up during 
December, 1873. Of the eleven, as we have seen, three were 
Swiss, the rest came from France or Germany. One of them, 
Ferdinard Rupplin, son of a respectable family of Thurgau, 
who had gone to America on account of his wildness when a 
youth, and who appears to have been for a short time a novice 
with the Capuchin Fathers, by whom he was dismissed, re- 
appeared in Berne with cassock and clerical hat; and, with 
no other proof of ordination, was installed at Dittingen. 
Two others, M. Giaut, a suspended priest, and a M. Vonthron, 
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frightened by the revelations made about them, took to flight, 
though the former reappeared under another name. M. Main- 
vault, a suspended priest, was so contemned by his fellows, that 
he had to decamp. The care with which the rest endeavoured to 
conceal their antecedents by assuming false names leaves strong 
grounds for suspicion. 

Another, who was called Pierrosin, was reported to have 
been a cabman in Paris. Inducted into the parish of Soubey, 
he found it prudent to disappear. A certain Naudot, who 
brought with him a wife and two children, intruded at 
Charmoille, did not dare to go to his parish, but stayed at 
Miécourt, to be nearer the civil arm of the prefecture. The 
way in which he says Mass suggests grave doubts as to his being 
a priest at all—so gross are the blunders he constantly commits 
when standing impiously at the altar. 

Saint-Ange Liévre, appointed to the parish of Bienne, who 
has been already mentioned, turns out to be plain Liévre, who 
after sundry scandals at Bordeaux and St. Etienne, threw off 
his soutane to become a wine-dealer. One of the most conspic- 
uous, M. Diramey, the promoter of the scheme of a schismatical 
seminary, was known at the Grand Seminary of Amiens, under 
the more ignoble name of Pipy, as a restless and conceited 
student, and his after life has made him glad to leave France. 

The Constitutional clergy of France, the Anglican clergy of 
Elizabeth’s days, were rivalled by these eighteen. Out of the 
Catholic clergy of Switzerland, there had been found but five, 
besides the three installed in the Jura, who disgraced their 
calling and denied their faith. 

















The Preparations for the coming 
Transit of Venus. 





(A PAPER SENT BY THE AUTHOR FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
ON HIS WAY TO KERGUELEN). 





THE quiet leisure of a long sea voyage, after the bustle of 
preparation for a lengthened sojourn in a desert island, naturally 
leads the mind to dwell upon the work before it, and to realize 
more fully its importance. Thus the almost uninterrupted labour 
of the last twelve months, observing the moon and stars by 
night, and by day reducing the observations of the night, makes 
us feel more keenly, during this first stage of our long journey, 
that we are not engaged in any mere routine work, but that 
our previous toil was only the necessary prelude to a great 
and most important national undertaking. 

The observations that lead to a more intimate knowledge 
of the constitution of the sun are well worthy of the attention 
of the astronomer; the wonderful refinement of spectroscopic 
research, by which the motions in space, not merely of stars, 
but even of nebula, can be accurately determined, must excite 
our admiration. Still in all these investigations we feel that 
we are in the presence of the beautiful rather than of the useful. 
Such, however, is far from being the case in the work on which 
we are at present engaged. The sight of the dark round spot, 
as it traverses the solar disc, will present nothing very attractive 
in its appearance, and will most probably lead to no fresh know- 
ledge of nature’s laws. The direct and immediate end of the 
observation of the passage of Venus across the sun is purely 
geometrical, namely, the finding the exact chord described by 
the planet, or the time at which she first enters, and when she 
finally leaves the sun’s disc. This simple fact will at once enable 
astronomers to calculate the distance of Venus, and consequently 
of the earth, from the sun. The relative distances of all the 
planets being precisely determined by the well known law of 
Kepler, “ that the squares of the mean distances bear a constant 
ratio to the cubes of the periods of revolution,” we see at once 
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that as the latter have long been accurately found, one known 
distance will lead immediately to a knowledge of all the rest. 

But the mere knowledge of the precise distance of the sun, 
or the rarity of a phenomenon last observed in 1769 by our far- 
famed Captain Cook, would scarcely suffice to excite such 
attention in the civilized world, were it not for its vast practical 
bearing. The determination of accurate positions at sea requires 
a perfect knowledge of the moon’s place among the stars. Every 
error, therefore, in the tabular places of the moon will necessarily 
induce a corresponding error in the longitude which depends on 
it. But the moon is unfortunately never where she should be, 
her observed position in the heavens not being in strict accord- 
ance with that calculated from the tables. This defect in the 
lunar tables, and the consequent inaccuracy in our longitudes, is 
due in great measure to our want of precise knowledge concerning 
the sun’s distance, as this quantity enters into the computation 
of the lunar tables. The value adopted during the last half 
century for the distance of the sun from the earth has been 
ninety-five million miles, and now we have strong reasons for 
supposing that the true value is less than ninety-two millions. 
Such an enormous probable error can best be detected by the 
observation of Venus as she crosses the sun’s disc, and since this 
phenomenon can be witnessed only twice in a century, the 
present opportunity cannot fail to excite great interest. 

The required distance is measured by the angle formed by lines 
drawn through the planet from different stations on the earth’s 
surface, and the greater the distance between these stations the 
greater will be the required accuracy, as any slight error in the 
measurement will be a less fraction of the whole. The distance 
between the stations of observation may be secured by taking up 
positions near the north and south poles respectively, so that the 
planet in its passage across the sun may describe arcs differing 
as much as possible in length. Or the difference of longitude and 
the earth’s rotation may be so taken into account that different 
observers may witness the ingress or egress of the planet at the 
greatest intervals of absolute time. The first method, depending 
on the difference of latitude, is a modification of that proposed 
by Halley ; the second, which depends mainly on difference 
of longitude, is due to Delisle. The exact distance of the sun, 
determined by either or both of these methods, will enable 
astronomers to correct the tables of the moon, and then we 
may hope that lunar observations will give much more precise 
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information as to longitude to those numberless mariners whose 
safety so entirely depends on an exact knowledge of their 
geographical position. No marvel then that all the civilized 
nations, and those especially who depend so much on the 
mercantile navy for their wealth, should fit out expeditions 
with the greatest care, and at no inconsiderable expense, in 
order to secure as perfect a result as possible. 

As the national representative of astronomical science in this 
country, the Astronomer Royal was called upon to take the 
initiative in a work which, from its magnitude, could not be 
other than a national undertaking, and Sir G. B. Airy has shown 
throughout that he fully appreciated the gravity of his position. 
As early as the year 1857 he had already delivered a lecture at 
the rooms of the Astronomical Society to draw attention to the 
question and to excite the interest of the public, and every 
detail of the undertaking has ever since been receiving his most 
careful supervision. In consequence of his watchful forethought, 
England was the first to make known to the world the sites most 
favourable for the observations, and the excellent judgment dis- 
played in their choice may be seen from the fact that no altera- 
tion has been found advisable, although repeated abortive 
attempts have been made to throw doubt on the wisdom of 
the choice. And, moreover, the Americans and Germans have 
finally determined to resort to several of our stations, in spite 
of the obvious disadvantage of crowding together the observers. 

Being an eminently practical man, as well as a consummate 
theoretical astronomer, Sir G. Airy has not considered in his 
choice of stations merely the geographical latitude and longitude, 
but from the first he refused to adopt any position, however 
excellent from a purely geometrical point of view, that does 
not possess one or other of the two requisites, a good harbour or 
intelligent inhabitants. Egypt, New Zealand, and the Sandwich 
Islands are well provided in these respects, but Rodriguez has 
not the good fortune to possess a single port of refuge for its 
seafaring inhabitants that can bear comparison with the fine 
harbours which abound so plenteously in the uninhabited and 
desolate Kerguelen. 

The orbit of Venus being nearer to the sun than the orbit 
of the earth, her opaque body may be seen in transit as a 
black spot on the surface of the sun, but it can of course be 
only visible to those of the earth’s inhabitants who happen to be 
on that portion of our globe which is turned towards the sun 
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at the time when Venus is passing. Since, therefore, the transit 
commences about two o'clock, Greenwich mean time, on the 
morning of December 9th, and ends between six and seven, 
the sun not rising before eight, it follows that England and most 
of Europe will be still in the dark whilst Venus is passing across 
the sun’s face, the daylight appearing after all is over. In 
America, on the contrary, the planet will commence its transit 
some time after sunset on the evening of the 8th. In the 
southern hemisphere, however, December being summer time, 
the south pole will be turned towards the sun, and the nights 
will be short, so that most places will enjoy at least a partial 
view of the phenomenon; those in the west seeing the beginning 
before sunset, whilst those in the east witness the end after 
sunrise. A large portion of the globe, comprising Siberia, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, and many islands in the Indian 
and Pacific, will be still more fortunate, witnessing the whole 
of the passage. The eastern coast of Australia will be near 
the centre of the illuminated half of the earth when Venus 
begins her transit, and a point in the centre of the Indian Ocean, 
about half way between Australia and Madagascar, will have 
the sun directly overhead as the planet leaves the sun’s disc. 
This change of position is, of course, due to the rotation of the 
earth during the four or five hours that Venus occupies in 
passing the sun. 

But in order to observe the transit with advantage, it does 
not suffice to witness a part, or even the whole of the passage of 
Venus across the sun. The sun must also be sufficiently near, 
without being close, to the horizon, at the time of observation, 
so that the observed difference of time, on which the accuracy 
of the results depends, may be as great as possible. As we 
have already seen, this observed difference of time may be due 
principally to difference of latitude, or it may depend mainly 
on the longitude, the earth’s rotation affecting materially the 
results. Hence the two-fold method of utilizing the observa- 
tions, that of Halley and that of Delisle. For the former, both 
ingress and egress must be observed at corresponding stations ; 
whilst for Delisle’s method, either ingress or egress alone will 
suffice; but then the longitude of the two stations must be most 
accurately known. The actual observation for both methods is 
precisely the same, and hence if stations can be chosen that 
are good for Delisle’s method, and which at the same time 
witness the whole transit, they are doubly valuable. In order 
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then to give a clear idea of the nature of the stations chosen by 
our Astronomer Royal, we may be allowed to quote a few 
passages from an able paper lately contributed to the Eugineer 
by Capt. C. O. Browne, R.A. For Halley’s method Sir Geo. Airy 
has chosen “ Kerguelen Island, covered by Rodriguez and New 
Zealand. These form the southern ends of bases coupled with 
certain Russian.stations dotted across Siberia.” For Delisle’s 
method the base line of ingress extends “from the Sandwich 
Isles to Kerguelen’s Island, Rodriguez falling near the latter ;” 
whilst at egress one end of the base line is “at New Zealand, 
with Kerguelen’s Island sufficiently far along it to be a sub- 
stitute should the New Zealand observations fail; the opposite 
end being Egypt, and certain Russian stations not far from the 
Caspian Sea.” And here it may be as well to mention, that the 
English and Russian astronomers are in perfect accord as to 
the nature of the observations, M.Otto Struve having visited 
England in May for the special purpose of conversing with the 
English observers, and for arranging with Sir G. B. Airy the 
plans finally to be adopted. 

Russia, for her share in the observations, has established 
seven-and-twenty stations extending across Siberia. In many 
of these stations the temperature at the time of observation 
will be many degrees centigrade below freezing-point, so that 
the hardships to be endured will not be insignificant, although 
the work be done nearer home. The severity of the cold of a 
Siberian winter may be conceived from the fact that the English 
Venus expeditions were obliged last year to delay the manu- 
facture of some of their own instruments in order that the 
optician might complete a similar instrument for Russia, as the 
latter instrument could otherwise never have reached its desti- 
nation on account of the frost. 

The chief expeditions despatched by the Admiralty of this 
country are only five in number, but this comparatively insig- 
nificant figure is far from representing the actual work to be 
done by England. Thus the station of the Sandwich Islands 
will be subdivided between three parties, situated at Honolulu, 
Owhyhee, and Atooi; Kerguelen will have two observing 
stations on the main island, and, if possible, a third at Heard 
Island; in Egypt, Cairo and Alexandria are to be occupied ; 
in New Zealand there will be a strengthening post for the 
primary station at Bluff Harbour, and even Rodriguez may 
be finally split up. To these Government stations may be 
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added the two North Indian posts, to be occupied by Colonel 
Tennant and Captain Campbell; that of Mauritius, under- 
taken privately by Lord Lindsay; the station of Colonel 
Campbell at Thebes ; another probable station in Egypt, to be 
occupied by Dr. Warren De la Rue; and also the Govern- 
ment Observatories of the Cape of Good Hope, Madras, 
Melbourne, and several others of lesser note. We may also 
mention that the Government .of New South Wales has 
voted subsidies for three stations in Australia. We thus see 
clearly that, although the scene of labour is so far from 
home, Great Britain and her colonies are not found wanting 
in this scientific contest, and that even in the number of our 
stations we are scarcely inferior to our friendly rival. 

America, which in the transit of 1882 will occupy the post 
now held by Russia, comes next in order, if we take into con- 
sideration merely the number of positions to be occupied. 
Captain Chandler, in command of the steamship Swatara, 
will land Captain Raymond at Crozet Island, Lieutenant- 
Commander Ryan at Kerguelen, Professor Harkness at 
Hobart Town, Professor Peters at New Zealand, and Mr. 
Edwin Smith at Chatham Island. Besides this main expe- 
dition, Professor Hall is to be sent to Wladirostock in 
Siberia, Mr. Davidson to Nagasaki, and Professor Watson to 
Peking. 

France, in spite of her many tribulations, can hardly be said 
to be behind even the prosperous Transatlantic Republic, as 
she sends her observers to Peking and Yokohama, to St. Paul’s 
or Amsterdam Island, to Chatham or Campbell Island, to 
Noumea, Saigoun, Suez, and probably also Noukihiva in the 
Marquesas. 

Germany will occupy Kerguelen, Auckland Island, Chefoo, 
and Mauritius, with an auxiliary post in Persia. 

Italy is said to have thought of equipping four expeditions, 
and Holland will station astronomers at Bourbon, besides 
utilizing her observatory at Java. Austria also has sent out 
at least one body of observers to Mauritius; ‘and Portugal 
made an attempt, but when £300 had been expended in the 
preparations the magnitude of the undertaking appears to 
have frightened the Government into inactivity. 

From this rapid review we see that the stations of obser- 
vation are fairly scattered over that portion of the earth’s 
surface which will be turned towards the sun at the time of 
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the transit of Venus. Let us now give our attention for a few 
moments to the different modes in which the problem is likely 
to be attacked. If we abstract from the accurate determina- 
tion of the diameter of Venus, and any physical details 
respecting her atmosphere, which may be ascertained in the 
course of the transit, the observations with which we are most 
specially concerned are those of position and time. It will be of 
the greatest value to ascertain the precise instant at which 
Venus occupies any one position with respect to the sun’s 
centre, provided the latitude and longitude of the observer are 
sufficiently well known. Thus we may observe the moment 
when Venus first touches the sun’s disc, and when she leaves 
it; or we may note the first and last contact when the planet 
is wholly on the disc; or, finally, we can time the exact distance 
of the centres of the two bodies at any intermediate stage 
between ingress and egress. 

The instrumental aids naturally divide themselves into four 
classes. The telescope alone, or rather in conjunction with a 
perfect timekeeper, will suffice for accurate observation of first 
and last contact; micrometers will be required for measuring 
the distances between the centres of the sun and planet, or 
between cusps or limbs; photography will supply pictures 
admitting of subsequent measurement ; and, lastly, the spectro- 
scope may be found to be a most useful handmaid to the 
telescope or even to the photographic camera. 

The first mode of attack, with the telescope alone, is doubt- 
less the simplest, and in careful hands will most probably 
prove itself to be the surest. It will consequently be neglected 
by none, and, it will form the back-bone of the work expected 
from most cf the leading expeditions. The method consists 
in estimating to within the tenth of a second of time the 
moment when Venus touches internally the solar disc, that is 
when the planet is just wholly on the face of the sun. To 
effect this, the observer will be provided with a powerful tele- 
scope, enlarging about one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
times, according to the state of the atmosphere, and armed 
with a reflecting prism, by which he gets rid of most of the 
solar heat, and of the excess of light, before the rays reach 
the eye. The telescopes supplied for this purpose to the 
Russian and British observers are of four and six inches 
aperture, and in most cases are mounted equatorially, the 
larger instruments having driving clocks and slow motion gear. 
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It is of the utmost importance that our instruments should, 
as far as possible, be identical with those of Russia, since the 
most perfect results can only be obtained by comparison with 
Siberian stations. 

When it is known that a practised observer finds no difficulty 
in estimating to within the tenth of a second the time when 
an equatorial star crosses the wire of his telescope, it may at 
first be imagined that the observation of internal contact is 
one of great facility. But if this is found to be ultimately 
the case, it is owing in great measure to the forethought of 
the Astronomer Royal, who has devised a simple but most 
effective model of the actual transit, by means of which observers 
may be thoroughly prepared for the rather complex phenomenon 
that will present itself. Several admirable models have since 
been devised by the Russians, French, and others. The effect 
of irradiation is to draw out the limb of the planet towards 
the solar margin as Venus enters or leaves the disc. The 
shape of the planet is thus distorted, and a considerable amount 
of obscurity is introduced into the descriptions of previous 
observers. Thus some have noted as the time of contact the 
breaking of the black drop, whilst others marked the time 
when the solar limb was an apparent tangent to the circular 
outline of the planet. Again, as experience now shows, the 
observers of the black drop might differ to the extent of whole 
seconds in the estimation of the time, as there are at least 
three well-defined changes, each equally likely to be taken, and 
in fact actually taken, during the practice with the model, as 
the time of contact. As the planet advances steadily on to 
the sun’s face, the part of Venus which is nearest to the limb 
of the sun is gradually drawn out, so as to appear to adhere to 
the sun’s edge, the ligament being of precisely the same density 
of shade as the planet. Later on the density of the ligament 
is diminished ; next the cusps of light meet, leaving still a 
dusky band between Venus and the limb; and finally, the 
line of light separating the sun’s circumference from the planet 
is of the same intensity as the remainder of the sun. The 
first diminution of shade in the ligament appears to be the 
true instant of contact, as it is then that the first sensible ray 
of sunlight separates the two outlines. The model devised by 
Sir G. B. Airy, copies of which are supplied to each of the 
principal stations, has served not only to make the astronomers 
familiar with the phenomena under every state of atmosphere, 
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but it also enables them to estimate with great accuracy the 
length of time occupied by the several phases, as well as to 
determine the personal equation, or activity of retina and 
nerve, for each observer, and finally it establishes the cor- 
rection for aperture of telescope and magnifying power of 
eye-piece. 

Next to the direct observations of contact come the series 
of micrometric measures, which may be had either just before 
or after the contact, or be continued during the whole course 
of the passage of Venus across the sun, and especially at the 
time of minimum distance of centres. Of English observers, 
Lord Lindsay seems to be the only one who intends using the 
heliometer, which, with divided object glass, enables the observer 
to measure the distance of centres during considerable part of 
the transit. The Germans are relying much on this method of 
measurement, or the direct observation of arc in contradistinction 
to the indirect measurement of time, whilst the French discard 
the micrometer altogether. Sir George Airy has adopted a 
middle course, and relies on a divided lens in the eye-piece for 
taking repeated measurements of the distance of cusps imme- 
diately before, and of the distance of limbs immediately after, 
contact at ingress and the reverse at egress. Thus, should 
a perverse cloud obstruct the view at the moment of 
contact, we shall still have numerous observations to fall 
back upon, giving very close approximations to the time of 
actual contact. This double-image micrometer, invented some 
years since by the Astronomer Royal, enables us to dispense 
with the filar micrometer, which, under the actual circumstances, 
could scarcely be expected to furnish very trustworthy results. 

The third method of observation, more indirect than the 
two preceding, has of late received great attention in America, 
Russia, France, and Germany, as well as in this country. And 
this for excellent reasons, for besides the independent value 
of its results, it affords the most perfect and trustworthy verifi- 
cation of all the other observations. That a strict test of 
accuracy is required is obvious from the fact, that the slightest 
excitement at the critical moments might completely mar the 
whole series of observations. This third method consists in 
taking photographic pictures of the sun throughout the whole 
of the transit, and the measuring them afterwards with all 
possible accuracy. These photographs of the sun with Venus 
on its disc are to be taken every two minutes during the three or 
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four hours of transit, thus leaving the photographers ample 
time for arrangement of plates, change of aperture or width 
of slit, alteration of picture on plate, or any other change found 
necessary as the pictures are being developed in an adjoining 
room. This apparent rapidity will seem less surprising when 
we remember that it is the intention of the photographers to 
develope only one in twelve of the exposed plates during the 
transit, leaving the others to be dealt with afterwards at leisure. 
This portion of our work will therefore offer very few practical 
difficulties, as the eminently successful researches of Captain 
Abney, R.E., at the photographic school in Chatham, have 
placed at our disposal a system of dry plate photography 
which renders the preparation and development of the negatives 
a matter of great certainty and ease. But there still remains 
a further requirement in the photographic work, which will 
require all the attention and coolness of the most practised 
observer. Dr. Janssen suggested a plan of taking a rapid 
succession of photographs on the same plate at the critical 
moment of contact, and this idea has been carried out most 
ably by Mr. Christie, who has planned a dark slide with rotating 
plate, that will enable the observers to take perfect photographs 
of Venus at regular intervals of one second, without causing 
any perceptible vibration of the instrument. We shall thus be 
able to obtain pictures of Venus in all the stages of the black 
drop, provided always that the sun’s actinic rays act on the 
sensitive film in a similar way to the action of the luminous 
rays on the human retina. The Russians have adopted our 
instruments and our method of dry plate photography, so that 
our results will be strictly comparable. The French, under the 
able guidance of M. Fizeau, prefer the daguerreotype to the 
photograph. If the daguerreotypes are successful, they will 
doubtless be more perfect as pictures, but the process seems 
to be attended with much greater difficulty of manipulation, 
and a hard, well-defined outline is, in the present case, more 
to be aimed at than a delicate picture full of details and half 
tones. The Americans, with Lord Lindsay, combine the photo- 
heliograph with the heliostat, and thus avoid any change of 
position in the photographic apparatus, the instrument being 
fixed horizontally, and the sun’s rays being reflected down the 
tube by the rotating mirror of the heliostat. They have also 
excellent arrangements for the most rapid photography, and 
taking the instant of exposure automatically by a chronograph. 
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Every care has been taken to secure perfect flatness in the 
mirror of the heliostat, and it is found on trial that the surface 
is very regular, the radius of curvature being about eight miles 
in length. 

We come finally to the most modern method of attacking 
the problem before us, namely, by the spectroscope. This may 
be done in two principal ways, by eye observation or by photo- 
graphy. Father Secchi proposes to place a prism in front of 
the slit, and then to work with an ordinary spectroscope on the 
coloured image. Mr. Lockyer would prefer to cut off the 
greater portion of the photosphere by a circular disc, so as to 
diminish the actinic activity, and then to take successive 
photographs of the chromosphere with the G line whilst Venus 
is crossing it. Both these methods are intended to secure an 
observation of external contact at ingress, which shall be free 
from all the objections arising from the presence of the black 
drop at internal contact. The use of the spectroscope in 
connection with photography is a very pretty idea, but some 
photographs of the chromosphere must be obtained under 
ordinary circumstances before we can pronounce any opinion 
on the advisability of adopting such a process in the case of 
the transit of Venus. The photographs of prominences already 
obtained show at least that the idea is not wholly impracti- 
cable, and the almost instantaneous pictures of the chromosphere 
taken during solar eclipses seem to promise well. But, for 
this method to be of any service towards the solution of our 
present problem, the picture must be formed in less than a 
second by the faint light of a small portion of the chromo- 
spheric spectrum. 

Secchi’s method gives a coloured outline of the photosphere 
combined with the bright outlying lines of the chromosphere, 
which are cut by the dark body of the planet as she advances 
towards the limb. At Honolulu it is intended to try the latter 
adaptation of the spectroscope. At Kerguelen a similar arrange- 
ment with a circular slit will be used to give notice of the near 
approach of Venus to the sun, so that a Janssen picture may 
be taken at the photoheliograph, whilst at the. same time 
observations of external contact may be made with the spec- 
troscope, and also directly with the telescope alone. The 
spectroscope specially constructed for this observation by 
Mr. Browning will be mounted on a four-inch equatorial, and 
after external contact the telescope will be used for projecting 
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the sun’s image on a screen whereon several may observe 
together the internal contact. This united attention of many 
to the same image may possibly secure more accurate results 
than the direct inspection of a single observer. 

The several methods enumerated above for the accurate 
observation of Venus as she transits the solar disc attract 
principally the attention of the various expeditions now on 
their way towards the best points of observation. But the work 
to be done at the different stations on December 8th or oth, 
represents but a slight portion of what is expected from the 
wandering astronomers. The labour of erecting and adjusting 
their instruments, and the most perfect use of telescope and 
micrometer, of spectroscope and photoheliograph during the 
four or five hours of the actual transit, would be of little avail, 
if the primary observations were not supplemented by others 
of a more laborious and lengthened, though of a less attractive 
nature. The method of Delisle, on which so much reliance is 
placed at present, depends for its accuracy on the exact knowledge 
of the longtitude. For Halley’s method the latitude must be found ; 
for both the exact local time must be well determined. The best 
astronomical clocks have, therefore, to be sent to all the observing 
stations, and their accurate rating by star observations will 
offer only the ordinary difficulties, easily surmounted by any 
practical astronomer. Local time can thus be secured within 
a small fraction of a second, and the error of the latitude 
determination may safely be reckoned as not more than a few 
yards, supplied as the expeditions are with the most perfect 
altazimuths constructed expressly for the work. But it is not 
so easy to dispose of the question of the longtitude. At places 
where telegraphic communication is possible the electric fluid 
will obviate all difficulties. Thus at Alexandria little anxiety 
will be felt, and Russia is establishing telegraphic communi- 
cation throughout the whole {breadth of Siberia. At stations 
grouped together, a preconcerted signal, as a flash of gunpowder, 
visible at both stations, or well-rated chronometers combined 
with star observations, or a limited triangulation, will supply 
satisfactory differences of longitude. But where a station is far 
removed from any fixed observatory, or any telegraphic wire, 
as at the Sandwich Islands or at Kerguelen, then recourse 
must be had to moon observations for finding the longitude. 
The measure of the distance of the moon from stars, or of 
their difference in altitude or azimuth ; the time of the passage 
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over the theridian of the moon and of stars culminating with it, 
and finally, the occultation of stars by the moon, are the several 
means by which the motions of the moon can be utilized for 
the fixing of positions. Lunar distances offer fair approxi- 
mations when taken with a sextant, but any instrument capable 
of the movement required for this direct measure would be too 
unstable for the very accurate results at present demanded. In 
place then of this, the observed differences of altitude of moon 
and stars, when the line of the moon’s horns is nearly parallel 
to the horizon, or of azimuth when the same line is nearly 
perpendicular to the horizon, will give, it is confidently hoped, 
with our altazimuths, values for the longitude with a probable 
error of less than one second of time. 

The transits of the moon and of adjacent stars, observed with 
a meridian instrument, will also give most valuable results, but 
these observations are necessarily far less numerous, and more 
exposed to the frustrating influence of clouds, than those with 
the altazimuth. Finaily the occultations of stars by the moon, 
observed with a powerful telescope, might be expected to give 
very perfect results if the observations were numerous and made 
simultaneously at different stations. But the comparative rarity 
of these phenomena, and the uncertainty as to the position and 
the identification of small stars, make a reliance on this method 
somewhat uncertain. A mere observation of an occultation at 
one station alone scarcely seems to offer any advantage over the 
observed transits of the moon and its culminators. 

If the combined use of these several methods leads to a 
determination of the longitude as accurate as is anticipated, 
then doubtless the best results may be looked for at those 
stations which are best adapted for the method of Delisle, such 
as the Sandwich Islands and Kerguelen. but in a question 
of such moment as the one before us, and when only one 
opportunity of rectifying errors can fall within the lifetime 
of the most long lived amongst us, it behoves astronomers 
to neglect no method that can offer a fair chance of success. 
Methods direct and indirect, measures taken at the moment, 
or photographed and measured, afterwards, measures by arc 
and measures by time, differences of absolute time and 
differences of duration—all should be tried. The skilled 
astronomers of Europe will know how at leisure to sift after- 
wards the wheat from the chaff, and to give to each observation 
the weight it should have in the balance of results. Provided 
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only that every circumstance of observed contact be recorded 
with extreme accuracy, it is next to impossible, with the 
instruments and stations that are chosen, to fail in this transit 
of 1874. The long accepted value for the solar distance was 
more than three million miles in error, that of 1874 can scarce 
exceed forty thousand. 

But if we cannot reasonably expect a failure of the combined 
observations, scattered as the observers are over the whole of 
the sunlit hemisphere, it is not improbable that certain stations 
may find the deities of air less propitious, and thus lose their 
fair share of the now ripening harvest. The places most 
advantageously placed from a geometrical point of view, are 
generally those most exposed to the uncertainty of climate, 
and for this reason they have provided themselves with the 
means of reaping in other fields besides those of astronomy. 
At Kerguelen, for instance, so advantageously placed for both 
methods of Halley and Delisle, as well as for the photographic 
method, its very name of Land of Desolation indicates an 
absence of the genial effects of the sun’s light and heat, and 
therefore its observers are amply provided with the means of 
adding to the store of general knowledge, even should the 
weather cause the main object of their mission to become a 
failure. The complete set of meteorological instruments pro- 
vided by the Board of Trade, the magnetic instruments so 
kindly lent to the Stonyhurst observers by the Kew authorities, 
the naturalist sent out by the Royal Society, all will help to 
gather in a valuable store of scientific treasure, and we are 
thus secure of avoiding the fate of the intrepid Le Gentil, who 
returned to France after a double failure in the Venus expedi- 
tions of 1761 and 1769, not merely with empty hands, but 
only to find that, given up for lost, all his property had been 
sold, and even his place in the Institute of France filled by a 
stranger. 


S. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
HAVING been thus driven from his solitude by his brethren, 
who had not scrupled to brand his conscientious hesitation 
between the contending parties of Paulinus and Meletius with 
the imputation of heresy, Jerome betook himself once more 
to the hospitable home of Evagrius, where he resumed, or 
rather continued, his literary labours. It was at this period, 
A.D. 380, that he published his Dialogues against the Luciferians, 
or followers of the too famous Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, his 
Life of Paul, the first Hermit—that monk so different from 
those he had just left—which he had written in the desert. 
He further translated into Latin the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
a work which, on account of his numerous emendations and 
additions, may fairly be classed with his own productions. 
It appeared soon after, at Constantinople, with a continuation 
that brought it down to the close of the reign of Valens 
(A.D. 378). Such was the esteem in which his learning and 
eloquence were held throughout the East, that Paulinus, eager 
to secure his services for the Church of Antioch, prevailed 
upon him to take priest’s orders. He complied on the under- 
standing that he was to remain a monk, and should be bound 
to nothing incompatible with his freedom to retire into solitude.’ 
The hope of meeting Rufinus brought him to Jerusalem, where 
he made but a brief sojourn, being attracted to Constantinople 
by the fame of the genius of St. Gregory Nazianzene, at that 
time busily engaged in the re-conversion of that capital to 
the Catholic Faith, which had been all but stamped out under 
the empire of Constantius. The saintly divine,? despite the 
difference of their ages, recognized in Jerome a congenial spirit, 
and lavished on him the treasures of erudition, both sacred 
and profane, he had stored in his mind. St. Jerome ever after 

1 Epist. xxxviil. ad Pammach. adv. error. Johannis Hierosolomytani. 
2 O O£0Adyos, his invariable title throughout the East. 
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gloried in having sat at the feet of this great man, whom 
he boasted of as his friend and master.* It was in his com- 
pany that he became personally acquainted with St. Basil, the 
great legislator of Eastern monachism, and his brother Gregory 
of Nyssa, who came at this time to Constantinople to assist 
at what was afterwards to be known as the Second CEcumenical 
Council. So high was the esteem in which St. Jerome was 
already held, that Gregory of Nyssa submitted his refutation 
of Eunomius to his examination and judgment. It was during 
his residence in the imperial city that he wrote his Latin version 
of the twenty-eight homilies of Origen on Jeremias and Ezechiel, 
and, at the request of some friends, dictated his Treatise on the 
Seraphim,’ which he afterwards, when at Rome, dedicated to 
Damasus. 

On the voluntary withdrawal of St. Gregory of Nazianzum 
from the see of Constantinople, Jerome, who remained in that 
city, agreed to meet his friends Epiphanius and Paulinus of 
Antioch at the Council summoned by Pope Damasus at Rome, 
A.D. 382. Leaving them to go by sea, he took an overland 
route across Greece, and, faithful to his maxim® that foreign 
travel should be undertaken for the purpose of learning, he 
gathered on his way, and stored in his vast memory, those 
treasures of erudition wherewith he afterwards enriched his 
voluminous productions. On arriving at the Eternal City, he 
found that his fame had preceded him—that the eloquent 
pages he had written but five years before, in 377, in the Syrian 
desert, to invite his friend Heliodorus to come and share the 
hardships and the hidden delights of solitude, had been eagerly 
devoured by the monastic colony established on the Aventine, 
in the palace and under the presidency of Marcella, whose 
pressing importunities overcame his hesitation to become her 
guest. The mention of this noble lady, whose name and 
heroism have been immortalized by St. Jerome, affords a fitting 
occasion for a brief sketch of the origin of Roman monasticism. 

Driven anew from his see by the murderous plots of an 
heretical faction, Athanasius, the champion of the Consubstan- 
tiality of the Word, had sought from the hands of Pope Julius 
the shelter and asylum Rome has never withheld from illustrious 
misfortune. Baffled in his hopes of unmasking to the execration 
of the West the rampant violence and mendacious intrigues of 


3 Epist. xxxii. ad Domnion. * Isaias vi. 
5 Discendi studio peregrinationes institute sunt. *° Epist. xcvi. ad Principiam Virginem. 
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the Arian party, seconded as it was by the connivance or the 
blundering interference of the civil power, Athanasius, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, was fulfilling a most important mission, and 
scattering broadcast the germs of a reaction against the 
Paganism which, though banished in part from the laws, 
tainted the institutions, the manners and usages, the whole 
social atmosphere of the imperial city. He had brought 
with him, as partners of his exile, two Egyptian monks from 
the Nitrian desert, Ammonius and Isidore. The latter, though 
a mere youth, had won the confidence of the illustrious con- 
fessor, who had set him over the great hospitium of the Church 
of Alexandria. He was the constant companion of Athanasius 
in his visits to the several patrician families, where, amongst 
other topics, the solitary life, its conflicts with the unseen 
powers, and its prodigious austerities, were described by men 
who spoke from personal experience. The house of all others 
at which they were most constantly welcomed was that of 
Albina, a high-born widow, distinguished no less by her mental 
endowments than by lineage and station. Her young daughter 
Marcella was usually present at these conversations, which made 
upon her mind an ineffaceable impression. On taking leave, 
Athanasius left his hostess, as a keepsake, a copy of his Lzfe 
of St. Antony, the first that had been seen in the West, a 
work whereby, to use the expression of St. Gregory Nazianzene, 
he promulgated the laws of monastic life.’ 

This parting gift of the illustrious confessor was a seed- 
corn which fell upon the soil of a heart filled with generous 
aspirations and lofty purposes. But we must give place to 
St. Jerome, who in his letter to her spiritual daughter, the 
Virgin Principia,’ has graven the epitaph of this holy widow, 
the victim of the stripes she received at the sack of Rome 
from the soldiers of Alaric, and of her efforts to shield her 
young disciple from outrage. 


Having lost her father, she was, after a union of seven months, 
left a widow. Cerialis,? who had attained even consular honours, 
eagerly sought her hand, charmed as he was by her youth, the time- 
honoured lustre of her race, and by that which men commonly esteem 
most, her beauty, and also by her virtue. Being of an advanced age, 


7 Orat. xxvii. in laud. S. Athanasit. 

8 Epist. xcvi. 

® Cerialis, the brother of Galla, sister-in-law to Constantine, and mother of the 
Cesar Gallus, 
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he promised to make her the heiress of his immense wealth, wishing 
to bequeath it as to a daughter rather than as to a wife. Her mother, 
Albina, encouraged a suit which was to enhance the lustre of her house 
and secure a powerful protector for her widowed condition, but Marcella 
could not be persuaded. “If,” replied she, ‘‘I wanted to marry, instead 
of binding myself irrevocably to chastity, I would look out not fora 
fortune, but for a husband.” “ But,” rejoined Cerialis, “an old man 
may live long, and a youth may die soon.” Whereupon she made the 
sensible remark: “ True, a young man may die soon, but an old man 
cannot expect to live long.” Cerialis withdrew, and his failure warned 
other would-be suitors that it were useless to aspire to her hand. 


Then, as now-a-days, there were not wanting those who, 
unable to understand such conduct, deemed it blind obstinacy, 
sheer madness, or set it down to the craft and greed of priestly 
advisers. Aware that the annoyances to which her refusal 
subjected her, even in her own home, were inspired by pride 
and covetousness, the young widow, who would have preferred 
to make the poor the depositaries of her discarded finery, 
yielded to her mother’s importunities by making over her 
plate and jewels to her brother's children, “choosing rather,” 
says St. Jerome, “to part with her wealth to them that needed 
it not, than to grieve her mother.” The holy Doctor thus 
describes the simplicity of her attire— 


Marcella was the first to put Paganism to the blush, by showing to 
all what the Christian widowhood she professed, both in her heart and 
in her outward appearance, implied. It is the wont of Pagan widows 
to paint their faces, to go forth clad in shining silks, glittering diamonds, 
with golden ornaments in their head-dress, the most costly pearls of the 
Red Sea in their ear-rings, and scented with musk ; they mourn their 
husbands, yet so as to show their gladness at having regained their 
freedom, and to attract a new one, not indeed that they may, as God 
hath ordained, be obedient to him, but rather that they may make him 
their slave. They therefore choose a poor man, content to bear but 
the name of husband, and tolerant of rivals ; should such a one venture 
to whisper a word of reproof, he is forthwith sent adrift. Our widow 
was not one of this stamp; her vesture was such as would defend her 
from the cold, cover, instead of displaying, her form; as for ornaments 
of gold, she had discarded even her signet ring, she preferred rather to 
pour her store into the bosoms of the poor, than to keep it herself. She 
went nowhere, except in her mother’s company. 

Did the requirements of a great and wealthy house oblige her to 
receive the visits of monks or ecclesiastics, she never met them without 
a companion. She was invariably accompanied by virgins and widows 
of approved gravity, being full well aware that the repute of the mistress _ 
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of a household may suffer from the frowardness of her servants, and that 
people judge of us according to the company we keep. 

The ardour wherewith she applied to the study of the Divine Scrip- 
tures is incredible ; she was ever repeating, “In my heart have I hid 
Thy words that I might not sin against Thee ;” or else that which is 
written of the just man: “In the law of Jehovah is his delight, and on 
His law doth he meditate day and night.” Yet, discarding the Pharisaic 
gloss, meditation to her mind implied not only the teaching, but the 
fulfilment of the law. . . according to that word of the Psalmist, 
“Through Thy commandments I get understanding ;” which she took 
to mean that it was by keeping the commandments she would attain the 
understanding of the Scriptures. 


At length, Marcella resolved to retire wholly from the world. 
As we read in the letter just quoted, a country-house in the 
neighbourhood of Rome was her convent, its garden her 
solitude. Sophronia, another Christian widow, stimulated by 
her example, had made herself a cell in her own house, without 
leaving Rome. Hereupon, Marcella’s thoughts turned to a vast 
palace belonging to her on the Aventine,a portion of which 
she set apart for pious meetings, and for an oratory. The 
several members of this godly sisterhood belonged for the 
most part to the patrician houses of the city, but besides 
virgins, some were widows, some too were married to Christian 
husbands, while others, engaged in those mixed marriages’ 
which were not uncommon in this age, were, so to speak, driven 
to seek a stay for their religious isolation at home, by enrolling 
themselves in the infant community. We shall briefly notice 
those, who as correspondents of St. Jerome, will, from time 
to time, be brought under the reader's notice. 

One of the first of these in influence and repute was Asella, 
a virgin of ripe age, whose lineage is unknown. We extract the 
few following traits of her biography from the letter St: Jerome 
addressed in her praise to Marcella.”™ 


But pass we to her twelfth year, to see what part she chose, and how 
steadfastly she persevered in the course she began. Confined to a 
narrow cell, her mind roamed with delight over the boundless plains 
of Paradise. She both prayed and slept on the bare ground. Fastings 
were her pastime, abstinence her stay. Eating not for pleasure, but 
out of necessity, bread, salt, and water were her sole dainties, which 
provoked rather than appeased the cravings of appetite. But what 


10 <* Matrimonia imparia” (Hieron. £ fist. Ivii.). 
1 Epist. xxi. ad Marcellam, de laudibus Asella. 
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I should have begun by saying, when first she made choice of this 
kind of life, she sold, unknown to her parents, her gold necklace, 
and bought a brown habit, which her mother had refused her, wearing 
it as a badge of her consecration to God, and giving thereby to her 
family to understand, that it were useless to interfere with one whose 
‘garb was a condemnation of the vanities of the world. . . . By her 
imperturbable meekness, she has been able, even in a city the very 
centre of worldly pomps, pleasures, and amusements, where to be 
unknown and lowly is looked upon as a misfortune, to win such 
universal esteem, that while the good extol her, the wicked dare not 
assail her, that while virgins and widows look up to her as to their 
model, she is venerated by the married, feared by mischief-makers, 
respected by the clergy. 


Furia, of the illustrious race of Camillus, and the daughter 
of Titiana, who had been one of the Saint’s most fervent and 
devoted disciples, next claims our attention. A mere child at 
the epoch with which we are now concerned, her relations 
with St. Jerome were confined to an interchange of letters. 
In reply to her pressing demands for advice and direction, 
when left a widow at an early age by the death of her husband, 
the son of Paula, and brother to Blesilla and Eustochium, the 
holy Doctor recalls to her the saintly conversation of her mother, 
the “privilege” of her illustrious race, in which, from the days 
of Camillus, second marriages have been all but, if not quite, 
unknown. Asa Christian, could she do less than continue this 
glorious tradition of her house? Setting before her the 
advantages of a state of continency, he seeks to strengthen 
her against the importunities by which her purpose was assailed, 
and warns her that modesty of dress and carriage, together 
with temperance and discreet abstinence, are the companions 
and safeguards of chastity. This letter,’ written at Bethlehem, 
may well be regarded as the panegyric and handbook of 
Christian widowhood. The author refers to. it at the close of 
his treatise on monogamy, addressed to the widow Ageruchia.” 

A daughter of the Fabii, the lustre of whose name she 
enhanced with the aureola of sanctity, Fabiola, availing 
herself in early life of the liberty allowed in certain 
eases by the Roman law, had contracted a second marriage 
during the lifetime of her first husband, whose cruelty and 
shameless infidelities had driven her to seek a divorce. Her 
second choice was not much more fortunate, but having been 
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set free, by the death of her partner, from the perplexities 
of a most distressing situation, she nobly expiated the legalized 
adultery into which she had been betrayed. We must again 
give place to St. Jerome, who, while recording in his letter to 
Oceanus, the circumstances that led to and extenuated her 
fall, has written, by way of epitaph to her memory, a glowing 
panegyric of the humility, the heroic self-denial, the lavish 
charity, that marked her life-long expiation thereof. Over 
and above its value as a contribution to hagiography, this 
letter bears unmistakeable witness to the mind and practice 
of the early Church on a point of matrimonial jurisprudence, 
which has contributed in no slight degree to envenom the 
differences so many of the Eastern Churches still plead as a 
pretext for their isolation from Catholic communion. It is 
obvious that in the days of St. Jerome, neither the ecclesiastical 
judiciary, nor the duly. informed Christian conscience, deemed 
adultery a justification for contracting a second marriage during 
the survival of the guilty party, or viewed such unions, even 
though sanctioned by civil jurisprudence, as aught but legalized 
concubinage. 

Addressing himself to his friend Oceanus, he tells him that 
he needed no prompting to undertake what was for him no 
unwonted theme, that the heroism of the virtues he is asked 
to rehearse, will insure the freshness and interest of his 
narrative. 


You give me for my theme, Fabiola, the pride and glory of 
Christians, the wonder of the Gentiles; the foster-mother of the poor 
who mourn her loss. . . . If I praise her fastings, they are surpassed 
by her alms-deeds; if I tell of her lowlimindedness, greater still was 
the fervour of her faith. Shall I speak of the plainness and simplicity 
she so sedulously studied in her garb, the plebeian vesture, the slavish 
dress which was her protest against the extravagance of silken attire? 
Far greater is it to have humbled her soul, than to have discarded her 
adornments. 


The holy Doctor, with his deep insight into the workings 
of the human heart, here speaks of the counterfeit humility 
which dons the garb of renouncement, only to court applause, 
or at least public notice, while the genuine counterpart, fostered 
beneath the searching glance of conscience, looks but to God's 
judgment. After a brief mention of her illustrious ancestry, 
and the glories of the Fabii, and the splendour reflected on her 
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name by the great dictator Quintus Maximus, of whom Ennius 
had sung, “He singly, by his wise delays restored the tottering 
State,” he is reminded that this heroine needs to be presented 
but as the handmaiden of Christ, decked with the unborrowed 
graces of that humility of which Holy Church is the school. 
Frankly confessing the grievous fault of her second marriage, 
into which she was led by youthful passion, and her ignorance 
of the stern prohibitions wherewith the Gospel has fenced the 
indissolubility of wedlock, he further pleads in extenuation the 
cruelties of her first husband, the nameless abominations of which 
he was guilty, and her care, when driven to extreme measures, 
to screen the infamies she fondly fancied were known but to 
a few, at the cost of her own fair fame. The observations 
suggested to him by this phase in Fabiola’s history, are not 
without practical bearings on issues now being debated between 
the Church and divers civil governments. 


The Lord commands men not to put away their wives, save for 
adultery, and that she who is thus put away remain unmarried. Now, 
what holds good of husbands, applies equally to wives. If the faithless 
woman may be cast out, wherefore should the guilty husband claim 
exemption? Other are the laws of Cesar, other the commands of 
Christ ; the prescriptions of Papinian are not those of Paul. The 
former give full scope to the guilty lusts of husbands, but with us, 
what is forbidden to women, is no less unlawful for men. And for those 
who bear together the yoke of wedlock, rights and duties are reciprocal. 
. . . The rigour of the Gospel ordinance in no case sanctions a second 
marriage during the lifetime of one’s first partner. 


After the demise of her second husband, the young widow 
presented herself in the garb of a penitent at the Lateran 
Basilica, “so named after that Lateranus whose head fell under 
the sword of Czsar,” made a public confession of her irregulari- 
ties, and took her place among those who were undergoing 
the penitential discipline which has so powerfully contributed 
to the formation of the public conscience. 


Fabiola was not ashamed of her Lord on earth. . . . In the sight 
of all she laid bare her wound, and all Rome gazed with tearful eyes 
on the livid scar. Like Miriam, the sister of Moses, she tarried apart 
without the camp, she forbore to enter God’s Church until it should 
seem good to the priest, who had cast her forth, to recall her. 


4% ‘*Unus qui nobis cunctando restituit rem,” quoted by Virgil, 2ncid, vi. 
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After a vivid description of the holy rigours wherewith she 
punished a fault admitting of so many excuses, St. Jerome 
relates how she sold her immense patrimony and poured the 
proceeds into the bosom of the poor. Rivalling in austerity the 
solitaries of the desert, the proud patrician lady, not content 
with founding a hospital for the starving and ailing wretches 
for whom no such asylum had as yet been opened, anticipated 
the modern Sisters of Charity in her loving and lowly minis- 
trations to those from whose hideous deformities and disgusting 
ailments even Christian charity might be excused from shrink- 
ing. “Her great faith,” observes he, “raised her above such 
delicacy,” by enabling her to realize the claims of helpless 
misery to active alleviation, to fostering care, in virtue of the 
brotherhood that binds mankind in one family under Him 
from whom all fatherhood derives its name. 

To use the energetic expression of St. Jerome, her intelligent 
charity and motherly tenderness changed sickness itself into 
a privilege, and inspired the healthy poor with envy at the 
lot of their ailing fellows. Her charity extended far beyond 
the walls of Rome, and relieved the indigent of every class, 
among whom were nuns, monks, and clergymen. At length 
she set out for Jerusalem, and for a short time accepted the 
hospitality of St. Jerome, which she gracefully repaid by 
repeating to him long extracts from his letter to Heliodorus, 
setting forth the advantages of the solitary life. But we will 
leave him to tell in his own words the impression she made 
upon him. 


Good Jesus! With what ardour and zeal did she not apply to the 
study of the Divine Volumes! As one urged on by an insatiable hunger 
she went through the Prophets, the Gospels, and Psalms, propounding 
questions and storing up the answers in her heart. She was never tired 
of learning. But in accumulating knowledge she increased her thirst 
after a deeper insight into the counsels of God; like oil on the fire, it 
served but to stimulate her ardour. One day as we were reading 
Numbers, she asked me, with her wonted modesty, to account for this 
multitude of names, and for the different order in which the tribes are 
mentioned in the several portions of Holy Writ; how it was that a 
soothsayer like Balaam showed so deep an insight into the hidden 
things of Christ, that scarce one of the prophets have foretold of Him 
as plainly? Not satisfied with my answer, she read the book anew, and 
coming to the part! which contains a list of the encampments of the 
children of Israel from their going out of Egypt till they reached the 
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Jordan, wanted to know the why and wherefore of everything. Unable 
to gratify her pious curiosity on every point, I promised to write a short 
treatise on this point.!6 


The remainder of this panegyric would be worth translating, 
but our space forbids more than the shortest summary. We shall 
take another opportunity of drawing attention to the great 
zeal for Scriptural study which distinguished the pious souls 
of that day. While Fabiola was at Bethlehem, the rumour of 
the rapid approach of barbarian hordes, and the horrors that 
everywhere marked their track, forced St. Jerome to provide 
for the safety of the inmates of the three monasteries founded 
by Paula, and to prepare to face the dangers of the sea. 
Fabiola was thus compelled to defer the execution of her 
design to settle down in solitude at Bethlehem, the “ Divers- 
orium Marie.” The threatened barbarian raid proved a false 
alarm, but as St. Jerome observes, in allusion to the molesta- 
tion he and his brethren had to put up with at the hands of 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, instigated by the Origenist proclivi- 
ties of his quondam friend Rufinus—“ There were, moreover, at 
that time divisions amongst ourselves, a domestic conflict no 
less fearful than the assaults of the barbarians.” 

Fabiola resolved thereupon to return to the West, and to 
spend the remainder of her days in poverty in the very city 
she had dazzled with the splendour of her riches. She resolved 
to distribute to the poor in the sight of Rome those possessions 
which Rome had seen her renounce. The admiration this heroic 
woman had inspired during her lifetime gathered all classes of 
the Roman people in one act of solemn and spontaneous 
homage, at her funeral, and procured for her memory a 
triumph far surpassing the pomps wherewith Rome greeted 
her victorious chieftains in the days of her liberty and glory. 

But we must proceed with our review of the members of the 
community on the Aventine. Of Marcellina and Felicitas we 
have but bare mention in the final clause of our Saint’s letter 
to Asella,” but the glories of lineage, wealth, beauty, intellect, 
and virtue were accumulated on Paula and her two daughters 
Blesilla and Eustochium. On her mother’s side Paula could 


16 The exegetical treatises mentioned in the quotation, and the remainder of the 
paragraph are still extant. Besides an explanation of the symbolism of the vestments 
of the Aaronitic priesthood, we have a short commentary on the encampments of the 
chosen people in the wilderness, both of which were written at the request of Fabiola. 

7 Epist. xxviii 
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trace her ancestry to a sister of Paulus Emilius, who had 
been adopted by the family of the Scipios. On her father’s 
side the claim might be open to question, for Rogatus, a 
Greek by race, and owner of the wealthy town of Nicopolis, 
in the neighbourhood of Actium, was, by common repute, 
held to be of the race of Agamemnon. Her husband, too, 
was a Greek, Julius Toxotius by name, a descendant of 
fEneas, if his own account of his lineage is to be credited. 
In his letter to Eustochium on the death of her mother, 
St. Jerome gives the following list of her issue— 


Paula, who sprang from so illustrious a race, won the esteem and 
praise not only of her husband and kindred, but of all Rome by her 
chastity and fecundity. She became the mother of five children: 
Blesilla, on whose death I wrote to her, while yet at Rome, a letter 
of condolence and consolation, Paulina, who has left her godly and 
admirable husband Pammachius the heir to her wealth and piety, . . . 
Eustochium, who now shines in the holy places as the peerless pearl 
of virginity, the ornament of the Church, Ruffina, whose early decease 
well-nigh broke her mother’s heart, and Toxotius, the last of her 
children. 


Such were the leading personages of the community on 
the Aventine, when St. Jerome took up his residence in Rome. 
Their names will frequently recur in these pages, both on 
account of the important place they hold in the yet extant 
correspondence of the Saint, and of the stimulus his labours 
in the field of Scriptural translation and exegesis received 
from their studious tastes. To these may be added Principia, 
the adopted child and spiritual daughter of Marcella, to whom 
it was reserved to close the eyes of her benefactress, amid the 
horrors of the sack of Rome by the hordes of Alaric, and 
Lea, a noble widow who had devoted her wealth to the 
foundation of a hospital for the catechumens of the Roman 
Church. 

In close relation with the members of this “ domestic 
church,”"* as Jerome was wont to style the community on 
the Aventine, we find a small group of men: distinguished 
either by birth or talent. Pammachius, the widowed husband 
of Paulina, and a kinsman of Marcella, was one of them. 
He had been a fellow-student and rival of St. Jerome in the 
schools of Rome, and had since vowed him his fast friendship 
and deep admiration. Oceanus, Flavius Marcellinus, and the 

18 Fragmenta quedam Zfist. ad Paulam. 
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priest Domnion, vied with Pammachius in their heartfelt attach- 
ment to St. Jerome, and, like him, were honoured with the 
holy Doctor’s confidence and esteem. Oceanus, whose varied 
and solid learning won him the extrée to the most exclusive 
circles of Roman society, accompanied Fabiola on her journey 
to Bethlehem, after St. Jerome had fixed his abode in that 
hallowed spot. Flavius Marcellinus, a tribune and imperial 
notary, was both a strict Christian and a most lenient judge. 
It is told of him that when sent by the Emperor Honorius, 
in A.D. 410, as imperial commissioner to the Conference held 
at Carthage between the Catholics and Donatists, these 
factious enemies of unity exclaimed at his appearance among 
them, “ How unlucky for us! Union has at last come to us!” 
And the event fully justified their presentiment. Domnion 
was, as we have said, a priest, and advanced in years; his 
learning, generosity, and amiable disposition were acknow- 
ledged on all hands; his inexhaustible charity and hospitality 
won for him the name of the “ Lot of his time.” It was in 
the devoted friendship of these four men, to mention no 
others, that Jerome found counsel and the solace he too often 
needed amid the annoyances and petty persecutions his 
reforming tendencies had stirred up against him. 

“How many,” writes he to Principia,“ of the judges and elders 
of Israel, the King of Babylon fries in his frying-pan! But how 
many Susannahs whose bright chastity weaves garlands for the 
Bridegroom! For my own part, I am beside myself with joy 
at meeting in Babylon, with Daniel, Ananias, Azarias, and 
Misaél,” by whom he meant the quartett of friends we have 
just introduced to the reader. But last, though not least on 
the list of his friends was Damasus, who, at the time of Jerome’s 
arrival in Rome, had just succeeded in obtaining scant and 
tardy justice, after sixteen years of struggles with the violence 
and .calumnies of unscrupulous factions. The letters addressed 
to him from the solitude of Chalcis, and the noble steadfastness 
of his loyalty to the Chair of Unity, at a time which witnessed 
so many lamentable defections, had taught the Pontiff to regard 
Jerome as a valuable ally in the task he had set himself of 
de-paganizing the habits and manners of the merely nominal 
Christians abounding in a city like Rome, but too many of 
whom were to be met with in the ranks of the Roman clergy. 
He was further aware, that none could be so well fitted to 


19 “* Loth temporis nostri Domnione, viro sanctissimo” (Z/ést. xl). 
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unravel the tangled skein of the discords raging at Antioch, 
and to lay bare the origin and development of the heresy of 
Apollinaris, who, having been excluded by Damasus from his 
communion in 375, had appealed against this sentence to the 
Council of the West, composed for the most part of bishops 
whose knowledge and talent for debate, as measured by the 
estimate current among the Easterns, promised him an easy 
victory. The sudden illness which seized on St. Ambrose, the 
chief promoter of this Council, on his arrival in Rome, gave 
Damasus the opportunity of introducing Jerome in the capacity 
of synodal secretary. Referring to ecclesiastical history for the 
detailed account of the proceedings of this assembly, we single 
out but one incident as affording us an opportunity of giving 
a taste of St. Jerome’s sarcasm. The Apollinarists took nothing 
by their motion, and a symbol, or formulary, the acceptance 
of which was made the condition ste gua non, of their restora- 
tion to communion, was agreed upon. The drawing up of this 
document was intrusted to St. Jerome, who amongst other 
qualifications applied to our Blessed Lord, styled Him homo 
Dominicus. The sectaries objected to this term as novel and 
unprecedented. St. Jerome instanced St. Athanasius as having 
used it in a work of which he possessed a copy. The copy 
was handed to them, but after a few days they returned it, 
demanding that it should be publicly examined ; the obnoxious 
term was indeed in the book, but with evident marks of 
fraudulent insertion. The Council at once saw through the 
artifice, and was at no pains to decide with whom the guilt 
of forgery rested; but ten years later, when the controversy 
between St. Jerome and Rufinus had reached the stage of 
personal inuendo and invective, the latter thought fit to revive 
this all but forgotten incident. Controlling his indignation, 
St. Jerome addressed to his slanderer these few words of 


withering scorn : 


I beseech you, dearest friend, that in dealing with religious topics, 
where the truths of revelation and the salvation of souls are at stake, 
you would lay aside all such absurd day-dreams, and post-prandial 
fancies, nor deem them available as arguments. Else it might be said 
of you, that you seek to pass lies of your own coining as genuine 
currency, or that vying with Philistion, Marcellus, Lentulus, and other 
comic play-wrights, your talent shines in combinations better suited 
to a theatrical clown than to a priest.*° 


20 In Rufin. ii. 
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At the dissolution of the Council, Damasus attached Jerome 
to the “presbyterium,” or Presbyteral College of the Roman 
Church, and, as we learn from his letter to Ageruchia,™ made him 
secretary of the Apostolic Chancery, whose charge it was to 
draw up replies to the synodical consultations of East and 
West. A few of the still extant letters of Damasus witness 
his fatherly affection and deep esteem for Jerome, whose works 
he read with avidity, and even copied out with his own hands. 
He never wearied of drawing on his immense stores of Biblical 
learning by viva voce, or written questions, and of stimulating 
him to write; not allowing him, as he himself puts it, to slumber 


over the labours of others. 

‘But the Scriptural labours of St. Jerome, which owe their 
origin to these friendly importunities, will be dealt with 
further on. 


J. MS. 


21 Episé. xci. 
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MODERN books of history are too often written in the same 
irreligious spirit as modern books of science. In the latter, 
God is put aside altogether, and banished from His own 
creation. This method is utterly unreasonable as well as 
irreligious, for the most advanced of our modern free-thinkers, 
as we lately had occasion to remark, can never bridge the 
gulf which separates “nothing from something,” and, when 
they have to their own satisfaction made out that the whole 
of the animated creation has grown out of a single germ, they 
can give no account at all how a germ possessed of capabilities 
so wonderful came into being of itself. That is, the wildest 
and most absurd theories of modern “science” are still in need 
of God. Something analogous may be said of history. History 
is an utterly unintelligible riddle, unless we admit the judicial 
action of Providence. Holy Scripture has supplied us with 
a key to all history in the sketches which it contains of the 
several empires to which Providence has from time to time 
committed the chief temporal power in the world, and in its 
careful description of the dealings of God with various nations, 
and with the successive royal houses which rose and fell in 
the annals of the sacred people. There is not the slightest 
ground for thinking that the same principles of free selection, 
probation, and judicial reward or punishment, do not still prevail 
in the same field of providential agency, and when we look 
around us, it is by no means difficult to see the workings of 
these principles, the consideration of which, as we say, throws a 
light on history which can be found in nothing else. Yet 
modern historians write as if Providence had nothing to do with 
all this. Statesmen and potentates go on persecuting the 
Church or violating justice and morality, just as if their 
predecessors had never been chastised for their crimes, and 
when their own chastisement comes in its turn, they find 
historians and biographers who will attribute their fall to any 
cause but the true cause. 
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Amid the hundreds of volumes which have been written 
on the great French Revolution, beginning as it did with the 
fall of the Bourbon monarchy, very few indeed have traced the 
Providential action of which we speak. No doubt, a number of 
concurrent causes can be assigned for the miserable condition 
of the French nation at the opening of the reign of Louis the 
Sixteenth. No doubt, we can see the influence of Voltairianism 
and of Jansenism in preparing the catastrophe in which the throne 
went down and the religion with which all the glories of France 
were wrapped up was proscribed. The “ Contrat Social” accounts 
for the absurd political theories in vogue at the time, and the 
struggle between Jacobins and Girondists, even the Reign of 
Terror itself and the domination of Robespierre, have had 
their parallels in other ages and in other countries. But there 
is no precedent in European history for the fate of the royal 
family. England, it is true, had set the example of bringing 
a king to the scaffold ; but Charles the First was a king between 
whom and his people there had been civil war, and he was, 
moreover, one whom, rightly or wrongly, his enemies thought 
entirely untrustworthy. The parallel between Charles the First 
and Louis the Sixteenth breaks down entirely in the face of 
these considerations. The very faults and weaknesses of the 
character of the French monarch were just of the kind which 
ought to have made him incapable of ever being the victim 
of a quaSi-judicial sentence. He had never made any resist- 
ance to the will of the people. Hundreds of guiltless souls 
fell under the guillotine, but no one of that whole multitude 
was more innocent even of an appearance of crime than Louis 
himself. 

His fate, therefore, is altogether unintelligible unless it be 
considered as a sacrifice and an expiation. But the death of 
the King might have been expected, if not excused, on grounds 
of public policy; for a rebellion, under whatever name it be 
carried out, is never easy as long as‘the dethroned sovereign 
lives. Nothing of the kind can be said as to the murder of 
the Queen, and of Madame Elisabeth. Their only crime, the 
only reason for their sentence, was that they belonged to the 
family which had so long, and in so many respects so badly, 
ruled over France. There was some shadow of political reason 
for the anger of the people against Marie Antoinette, who was 
a foreigner, the daughter of a house with which, ever since 
the miserable policy of Richelieu prevailed, France had been 
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on terms of hostility, and she had certainly wished to see 
Austria help her husband in the pacification of his kingdom. 
But Marie Antoinette was entirely powerless at the time of 
her murder; her removal was in no way required by the safety 
or the welfare of the Republic. She suffered as a wife and 
as a mother, the victim far less of the bloodthirsty mob of 
Jacobins than of the faults of the family into which she had 
been adopted, faults which had done so much to discredit the 
Christian principles on which family life is built. 

The savage instincts of hyman ruffianism never wrought out 
a more wanton and inexplicable tragedy than that of the fate of 
Madame Elisabeth and the boy-king, Louis the Seventeenth. 
Can there be any use—the readers of the beautiful book before 
us! may perhaps ask—can there be any use in drawing out the 
details of the unexampled crime which saw in the “St. Genevieve” 
of the royal family a fit subject for the guillotine, and which 
wore down a boy of ten years old to such depths of degradation 
and misery as were reached by the victim of Simon and his 
masters of the Convention? Certainly, if the murder of Louis 
the Seventeenth and his saintly aunt were nothing more than 
two unparalleled crimes, there would be no use in depicting 
them. But the sacrifice of the royal family of France would 
have been less complete than it was, less perfect in its exempli- 
fication of the law of divine chastisement, if these two deaths 
had been wanting to it, and the clear truth of the lesson is even 
enhanced by the perfect purity of the queenly maiden of thirty, 
against whom even the Revolutionary Tribunal could allege no 
crime, and by the total dereliction and want of all external 
means of grace under which the bright, amiable son of Marie 
Antoinette sank so low. 

Low, indeed, as that poor boy sank, we need not fear that 
his soul was really tainted by deliberate and conscious adoption 
of the villainies which he was made to sign against his mother 
and aunt. A part of the detestable policy which was pursued 
towards him was to force him to eat and drink to excess, and it 
was in the state of half stupor, half terror, to which he was 
reduced that he put his scarcely legible signature to the shameful 
deposition of which he probably understood nothing at all. All 
through the long months of his slow decay and torture, there 
were glimpses of the higher nature which he had evinced before 

The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crownei. By M. C. O'Connor 
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that cruel degradation began, and especially of the great lesson 
of forgivingness which had been so earnestly impressed upon 
him by his father and mother. Surely a child whose last hours, 
though entirely uncheered by any religious aids, were such as 
are described in the following paragraph, cannot have been 
debased beyond hope— 


At supper time, Gomin was surprized to find him better ; his eyes 
were brighter, his voice stronger, his colour clearer. ‘It is you!’ he 
said to the guardian. ‘So you suffer less,’ said Gomin. ‘ Less,’ replied 
the child ; but as he spoke a tear gathered and rolled down his sunken 
cheek. Gomin asked him what was the matter. ‘ Always alone,’ the 
Prince murmured ; ‘ my mother remained in the other tower.’ Presently 
Gomin said, ‘It is sad, certainly, to be alone, but you are spared bad 
company, and bad examples.’ ‘Oh, I see, enough!’ answered the 
child ; ‘ but,’ and he touched his guardian’s sleeve, ‘I also see good 
people and they keep me from hating the others.’ ‘N , continued 
Gomin, who in reporting to M. de Beauchesne the conversation could 
not recall the name, ‘ N , who has often been here as a com- 
missioner, has been arrested, and he is in prison.’ ‘I am sorry,’ said 
the child—‘Is he here?’ ‘No; in La Force in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine.’ ‘I am sorry,’ said the Prince, after a long pause, ‘I am 
sorry ; for you see he is more unhappy than we are—he deserved his 
misfortune.’ It has been said that no boy of ten could have uttered so 
noble a sentiment. Louis the Seventeenth had had strange teaching, 
and the clever child of Versailles had been well grounded in high 
thoughts. It is more likely that he should have spoken so, in the clear 
hour that often heralds death, than that Gomin should have invented 
the words. 

Even on that last night his guardians were obliged to leave him 
alone. Next morning, the 8th of June, Lasne went up first to his 
room, for Gomin dreaded to find him dead. At eight o’clock, when 
Pelletan arrived, the child was up; but the physician saw that the 
end was near, and did not stay many minutes. Feeling heavy and 
weak, the Prince asked to lie down as soon as the doctor was gone. 
He was in bed at eleven, when Dumangin came; and with Pelletan’s 
concurrence a bulletin was signed, which announced the fatal symptoms 
of the Prince’s illness. He did not apparently suffer. Seeing him 
quiet, Gomin said to him; ‘I hope you are not in pain just now.’ 
‘Oh, yes, I still suffer, but much less; the music is so beautiful.’ 
Needless to say that there was no earthly music in the Temple on 
that day! ‘Where do you hear it?’ asked Gomin. ‘ Up there ; listen, 
listen.’ The child raised his hands, his eyes opened wide, he listened 
eagerly, and then in sudden joy he cried out, ‘Through all the voices 
I heard my mother’s.’ 
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A second after, all the light died away in his face, and his: eyes 
wandered vacantly towards the window. Gomin asked him what he 
was looking at. But the dying boy seemed not to have heard, and 
took no notice of the guardian’s questions. After a time Lasne came 
upstairs to replace Gomin. The Prince looked at him long and 
dreamily, then on some slight movement of his, Lasne asked him if 
he wanted anything. ‘Do you think my sister heard the music?’ 
asked the child. ‘It would have done her good.’ Soon after he 
turned his eyes eagerly towards the window, a happy exclamation 
broke from his lips, then looking at Lasne he said: ‘I have a thing 
to tell you.” The guardian took his hand, the prisoner's head sunk 
on Lasne’s breast, who listened in vain for another sound. There 
was no struggle, but when the guardian felt the child’s heart, it had 
ceased to beat. It was a quarter past two o’clock in the afternoon. 


Strange as this sacrifice of a poor child may seem, especially 
when the circumstances of the later months of his life are con- 
sidered, the judicial character of the chastisement in which he 
shared is certainly made more conspicuous by the part which he 
bears in the tragedy. The same may be said, as has already 
been hinted, of the sacrifice of Madame Elisabeth. We have to 
thank the author of the work before us for a fuller sketch of the 
character of this admirable Princess than is ordinarily given in 
narratives of the revolutionary excesses. Elisabeth was, it seems, 
a high spirited, passionate, and headstrong girl; but her dis- 
position was wonderfully softened from the time of her first 
communion, and as she grew up to womanhood her character 
gained that calm, sweet dignity which bore her through the 
tumult and danger of the various stages of the Revolution, like a 
column of soft light in the midst of a storm. The great cleva- 
tion of her character came with her sufferings ; but before that 
time she was already on a higher level than her dull and un- 
gainly brother, and she never stooped to the frivolities and even 
follies which marked the early married life of Marie Antoinette. 
Elisabeth seems from the beginning of the Revolution to have 
understood the course affairs would take, and never to have 
shared in’ the delusions which so fatally deceived Louis the 
Sixteenth and his wife. And, at the same time, the Princess 
seems to have divined her own part in the drama of expiation. 
She might, more than once, have accepted the hand of a royal 
suitor; but she would not leave, first France, and then, her 
brother and his family in their hour of danger. Even when 
things had gone far enough to make that danger obvious and 
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imminent, she refused the safe refuge offered to her of a residence 
in Rome with her aunts. She could not leave her post, she said. 
She walked straight on in the path which led, as she well knew, 
to death. The punishment of many generations was to fall on 
the royal house, and one of the purest souls to which that house 
had ever given birth must take her place with the other victims. 

Uninteresting, indeed, by the side of these victims, do the 
rest of the Bourbon family appear—the Comte d’Artois, the 
Comte de Provence, and the rest; and the race seems to sink 
to its very lowest level in the citizen king, Louis Philippe. 
When the Bourbons came back so unexpectedly to France, 
they came rather as injured lords to a nation of ungrateful 
subjects to whom they had never given cause for complaint, 
than as the members of a family guilty of a thousand derelic- 
tions of duty, and allowed by the merciful providence of God 
an opportunity of repairing the faults of the past, which if 
they did not embrace, they might be again chastised and their 
country with them. This shallow and partial view of the 
matter, which reduces the Great Revolution simply to rebel- 
lion against a sacred throne, and regards the return of the nation 
to its obedience as the one condition of its salvation, is, we fear, 
but too common among the adherents of the Bourbons at the 
present day. 

Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis, 

says the heathen poet, and his words have only to be understood 
in a Christian sense to express a truth which rules the action of 
Providence in our time as well as in his. The heaviest responsi- 
bility that can rest on the shoulders of one who is not an 
ecclesiastic, is the charge of temporal sovereignty. It is a 
charge that is committed by Providence to certain races and 
families, the manner by which the choice is brought to an issue 
being perfectly undefined and various in various cases. It 
is not a charge that cannot be forfeited by misconduct. Kings 
have their duties as well as subjects, and subjects have their 
rights as well as kings. It is well known, and has often been 
explained, that the idea of the “divine right” of kings, which 
was fashionable in this country as well as on the Continent in 
the last and preceding centuries, was an exaggeration which had 
its origin in Protestantism, the characteristic tenet of which was 
to exalt the secular power at the expense both of the ecclesi- 
astical power and of the rights of the Christian people. It may 
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very well be the case that monarchy may be the best form 
of government, and may even be the only form of government 
which can secure internal peace in such a country, for instance, 
as France. But this is a very different thing from saying that 
there can be no monarchy except: in one family, and that 
families which have for a time, even for centuries, been on the 
throne, have the same sort of right to it which a man may have 
to an estate to which he is the legitimate heir. This is under- 
stating the case as it is put by some of the most extravagant 
upholders of Legitimism, according to whom a man or a family 
may indeed forfeit an estate, which may be possessed by another 
without injustice, whereas no amount of crime or dereliction of 
duty is supposed to forfeit the inalienable possession of a throne. 

At this moment Europe is full of dispossessed heirs to 
various thrones, a large number of whom belong to the family 
which was chastised in Louis the Seventeenth and his companions 
in the Temple. We are very far indeed from justifying the 
acts of violence and usurpation which have in so many instances 
been the cause of driving these princes from their thrones or 
of debarring their accession to them. We are very far from 
denying that in a large proportion of the instances to which 
we allude, the welfare of the people would gain immensely 
by the restoration of the legitimate heirs. Catholic feeling 
throughout Europe is in general very strongly in their favour. 
We are only saying that a royal family must be considered in 
its whole history, as a moral person, and that the virtues, 
religious and moral, of particular members of such a family 
are often the qualities that fit them rather to suffer for the 
faults of those who have gone before them, than titles why, 
in their case, the justice of Providence should not work out 
its own ends in the government of the world. Such we take 
to be the lesson, written in letters of blood in the history of the 
“Prisoners of the Temple,” and it is because that lesson is kept 
in view by the author of the volume of which we are speaking 
that we value that volume so highly. No Bourbon of the 
generation that came after Louis the Sixteenth has as yet sat 
on the throne of France. We do not venture to say that the 
royalty of the Bourbons is irretrievably gone. But if it is to be 
recovered, we trust to see it borne and wielded in a spirit of 
penitence and reparation which did not characterize to any great 
extent the first Restoration, and which was utterly wanting in 
the vulgar worldliness of the reign of Louis Philippe. 
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The Bourbons have at this moment companions in exile and 
proscription whom it is impossible: to forget. The story of the 
Bonapartes is nearly as plain an exemplification of the judicial 
action of Providence as that of the elder family. No king of 
France has for many generations ascended the throne with more 
splendid hope than the First Napoleon. -When we look at him 
close, we discover an amount of meanness and a want of principle 
that make it difficult to understand how such a man can have 
imposed himself upon the world, until we remember what sort 
of men we know some of those to be who in our own day have 
achieved a temporary success not very far short of his. But the 
historical figure of Napoleon is unquestionably. great in its way; 
and the man who had restored religion, built up anew the Church 
of France, and to crown whom the Pope crossed the Alps, may 
certainly be considered as much raised to his position by the 
special action of Providence as any of the great rulers of 
mankind. The greater the exaltation, the more conspicuous 
the ray of glory which gilded the man who enjoyed it, the 
more marked and the more overwhelming was the fall and the 
degradation that followed. Napoleon was his own executioner, 
for the insane pride and ambition which led him to the invasion 
of Russia were faults for which no one was responsible but 
himself. He laid his hand on the Church and on the Vicar 
of Christ, and in due time he was himself a fugitive, an exile, 
and a prisoner. His cup was filled up. in years scarcely more 
in number than the centuries during which the Bourbons had 
reigned, and the chastisement, if it stopped short of blood, 
was still more exemplary and significant than theirs. Our 
own days have witnessed a Bonapartist restoration, as those 
of our fathers witnessed a Bourbon restoration;.and in each 
case there has been a second catastrophe and a second chastise- 
ment. Napoleon the Third began like Napoleon the First 
with an appearance of service to the Church, but it may be 
questioned whether the outraged and insulted Pontiff who 
suffered so much at the hands of the uncle at Savona and 
Fontainebleau, had really more to undergo than what Pius 
the Ninth has had to bear at the hands of his nephew. 
Once again the throne of the Bonapartes has justly fallen, 
and he would be indeed a bold prophet who should venture 
to predict that it would rise again sooner or remain longer 
than the throne of the Bourbons. 

The elaborate work of Mr. Blanchard - Jerrold, the - first 
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volume of which * now lies before us, is meant, we may presume, 
as such a manifesto in favour of the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third as may rally adherents to the flag of his son. It would 
be premature to speak very decidedly on a work which is as 
yet only known to us by one volume out of four. It traces 
the life of the late Emperor down to the time when he landed 
in America in 1837, from a French vessel which conveyed him 
as a prisoner after his futile attempt to revive the Empire at 
Strasbourg. A considerable part of the volume is taken up 
with the doings of Queen Hortense, the worst points of whose 
very questionable character are tenderly veiled, while equal 
care is by no means observed in dealing with her husband 
Louis, the best of the Bonapartes. The whole work is far 
too much of a panegyric. Louis Napoleon’s complicity with 
the secret societies in Italy is, by implication, denied, and his 
share in the insurrection in which his older brother died is 
skilfully kept in the background, the exertions of his mother 
to save him being made the chief subject of the narrative. 
The attempt at Strasbourg is related in the language of a 
partisan, and we strongly suspect that many of the details are 
inaccurate. Altogether, although the character of Louis 
Napoleon appears to be faithfully drawn, and though we have 
a good idea given us of his tenacity of purpose, his self- 
concentration, his patience, industry, and other qualities of the 
same stamp, he is represented to us rather as a semi-pagan 
fatalist than as the head of a family having a claim to the 
leadership of a great Christian nation. 

We have no right, certainly, to consider the tone of this 
book as indicating the spirit of that party of Frenchmen who 
wish to see another Napoleon on the throne of their country, 
and who look to the Prince Imperial as the future saviour of 
society. But we may fairly say that if Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
is a fair representative of the party which is using his pen to 
glorify the late Emperor, the Bonapartists are not likely to 
improve much by the proscription which has now fallen upon 
them. There is a good deal about a “mission” and a 
“ principle” and the like; but we see no traces of a recognition 
of the truths as to the Providential government of the world, 
which are yet so luminously written in the history of the Third 
Napoleon as well as in that of the First. 


2 The Life of Napoleon the Third. Derived from State Records, from unpublished 
family correspondence, and personal testimony. By Blanchard Jerrold. In four 
vols. Volume the First. Longmans, 1874. 
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PART II.—THE “ FIDES OCCIDENTALIUM.” 


It is well known that St. Basil the Great warmly espoused 
the cause of Meletius in the dispute between this latter and 
Paulinus about the see of Antioch, that he adopted the theo- 
logical formula of Meletius, and laboured energetically to have 
him recognized by the bishops of Rome and Alexandria. The 
dispute regarding the episcopate was brought to a head by the 
difference of opinion between the exiled bishops as to the mode 
of reconciling the “lapsi,” for while Athanasius and Eusebius 
were framing the decree of reconciliation in Alexandria, in 
362, Lucifer of Cagliari, the head of the rigidist party, con- 
secrated Paulinus, “who had never been stained by communion 
with heretics,” as St. Jerome tells us,! and rejected Meletius, 
formerly an Arian, though perfectly orthodox from the time of 
his consecration. Both Meletius and Paulinus maintained the 
true faith though expressed by different formulas, both mani- 
fested obedience to the Holy See, and as neither was con- 
demned or deposed, both found warm adherents among the 
orthodox bishops. 

In the year 371, St. Basil wrote several letters to Athanasius 
on behalf of Meletius; at the same time he depicted the 
distracted state of the Eastern Churches regarding matters of 
faith, and he urged Athanasius to procure that the Bishop of 
Rome might take the matter into his own hands, and restore 
them to peace and uniformity. For this purpose he asks— 
(1) that delegates should be sent to them from Italy; (2) that 
these delegates “should bring with them all that had been 
enacted after the Council of Rimini for the annulling of that 
which there had by violence been done.”* In the following 
year (372), in a letter to the Western bishops, he acknowledged 
having received the letters from them through Athanasius, and 


1 Chronicon, ad annum 366. 2 Basilius, Zprst. lxix. 
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is enthusiastic in his admiration of the documents communicated. 
His words leave no doubt that the papers he had asked for, 
the acts by which the “violence of Rimini” had been repaired, 
were sent to him. The documents, he writes, furnish a proof 
“of the right and inviolable faith and the concord and con- 
currence” of the Western bishops, “so that the pastors are seen 
following the footsteps of the Fathers, and feeding the people 
of the Lord with science.”* Then, renewing his complaints of 
the advance of heresy in the East, and of the confusion and 
discord among the faithful, he adds, “Take up zeal for piety ; 
rescue us from this tempest. Let that good utterance (dyadiv 
éxeio xjpuyua) of the Fathers be freely promulgated amongst us 
also, overturning the infamous Arian heresy, building up the 
Churches in sound doctrine, in which the Son is acknowledged 
consubstantial with the Father, and the Holy Ghost is named 
and adored with equal honour; that, whereas the Lord has 
given you liberty for the truth, and glory in the confession 
of the divine and saving Trinity, the same through your prayers 
and assistance may also be given to us. . . . Whatever has been 
canonically enacted by your excellencies we agree to, praising 
your apostolic zeal for the right doctrine.”* 

This “good utterance” was communicated by Basil to 
Meletius and other bishops, for shortly afterwards we have a 
joint letter signed by Meletius, Basil, the two Gregories, and 
several other prelates of the Patriarchate of Antioch, to the 
bishops of Italy and Gaul, in which the writers accept the faith 
and decrees lately arrived from the West. The letter con- 
cludes as follows—“ Truly what the Lord has given to your 
piety is worthy of the highest praise; to discern that which is 
adulterated from the genuine and pure; to teach the faith of 
the Fathers without dissimulation, which indeed we also receive, — 
and to it, and to everything else in the synodal writing which 
has been canonically and legally enacted, we assent.”® 

In the year 377, Basil wrote to Eulogius and some other 
bishops in exile in Egypt, and congratulates them on their 
having condemned the errors of Apollinaris regarding the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. He regrets, 
however, that they had received the disciples of Marcellus to 
communion without consulting first the other bishops. He 
proceeds: “But it was well that you should understand that 
you do not stand alone in the East, but that you have many 

3 Epist. xc. * Lid. 5 Epist. xcii. 
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communicating with you, the defenders of the right faith of 
those Fathers who expounded the pious dogma of faith at 
Nicza: and in the West all are in agreement with you and 
us. Whose profession of faith—rijs sisrews riv réuov-—having 
received we preserve by us, and whose sound doctrine we 
adhere to.” ® 

Let us next see what can be gathered from the extracts 
given from those letters of St. Basil. (1) He asks for the acts 
by which the catastrophe of Rimini had been repaired, and he 
gets in reply writings, containing decrees and a profession which 
he designates as a xjpvywa and a réuos of the Westerns. (2) He 
attributes to this profession the unanimity of faith and the 
overthrow of Arianism in the West, and asks for its free 
promulgation in the East, as he expects that similar effects 
may thus be obtained from it. (3) He intimates that the 
errors of Apollinaris on the Incarnation and the Trinity,’ and 
the errors of the Arians and the Macedonians are condemned 
by it. (4) It is formally accepted by Meletius of Antioch and 
his party. (5) It was despatched from Rome in the year 371 
or 372. (6) As the Symbol of Nicza is the test of faith for 
the Oriental bishops, so this profession is regarded as its test 
among the Westerns. (7) It was a synodical decree, praised 
for its confession of the Trinity, and giving by it the same 
glory and worship to the Holy Ghost as to the Father and 
the Son. 

We read in the Second Cécumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople about ten years later, and four years after the 
date of Basil's letter to Eulogius, the fifth canon as follows— 
“with regard to the profession of the Westerns—ep: riv réuiu 
cav Avrixav; we receive those also who at Antioch confess 
one Divinity of the Father and Son and Holy Ghost.”® There 
is a memorable discussion among the learned as to what this 
ré0¢ tTav Avrimav was, and the learned have seldom been more 
at fault or more divided than in attempting to account for it. 
I must satisfy myself by saying that up to our own time the 
more received opinion has been that it was the dogmatic letter 
of Pope Damasus to Paulinus, written about the year 373. 


6 Epist cclxv. 
7 I shall later have to speak of the errors of Apollinaris. It may be well here 
to say that his errors regarding the Trinity, as represented by Basil, amount to. 
Sabellianism. 
8 Hardiun, t. i. col. 812. 
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Bishop Hefele, however, brings sound reasons, which I believe 
to be conclusive, to.show that it was some earlier document. 
I must refer the reader for these reasons to the learned historian 
of the Councils, merely observing that he believes it to be a 
letter of Damasus written in 369. I shall, therefore, add a 
few remarks in addition to what he has written. Basil received 
the réwos of which he had so high an opinion two years before 
Paulinus obtained his letters from Damasus, as we learn from 
his own letters.° It is quite evident that he did not succeed 
in his wish of having it promulgated in the East, though he 
appears to have availed himself extensively of its language in 
the letters written after he had received it. His hopes, too, of 
obtaining by its acceptance the recognition of Meletius, do 
not seem to have been realized at the time. At-the Synod 
of Alexandria, the Meletians were falsely accused of tritheism, 
because they spoke of three hypostases, and they cleared them- 
selves before the Council by explaining that they held the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost to be truly subsisting 
Persons in one Godhead, but not three Gods." This satisfied 
Athanasius, but it did not put a stop to the accusations against 
Meletius, to all appearance justified by his association the 
following year with the Macedonians at Antioch. One of the 
first acts of the Council of Constantinople was necessarily to 
examine the question, for Meletius was the first president of 
that Council, and the schism between him and his opponents 
was yet unhealed. When, therefore, we learn from the fifth 
canon that some of the Antiochenes cleared themselves, and 
were admitted to be orthodox, because they confessed one 
Divinity in the Trinity of Persons, we know that they must 
have been the Meletian party. But the same canon indicates 
that they did so by accepting the rémog raw Avrinéy, 

It remains therefore for us to see what document was meant 
by this réuos. I have already mentioned that Meletius, Basil, 
the two Gregories, and other bishops of the same patriarchate 
who were on the side of Meletius, had in a joint letter to the 
Western prelates, accepted the Faith sent through Athanasius 
and spoken of by Basil as the réuos raiv Aura. Now the party 
of Meletius, if I may so speak of them, were in the ascendant 
at Constantinople, and absolutely controlled its deliberations. 
Gregory Nazianzen, his known adherent, was chosen bishop 


9 Histoire des Conciles, vol. i. lib. vii. 98. 10 Cf. Epist. ccxiv. ccxv. 
"Cf. Zomus ad Antiochanus, ut supra. 
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of that see, and confirmed in it by Meletius, expressly that 
by his influence the Meletian schism might be put an end to. 
Basil was dead, but his successor Helladius was at the Council. 
Gregory Nyssen and Eulogius, to whom Basil had written 
about the rdwos, were also there. The claims of Paulinus were 
disregarded, and when Meletius died and Nazianzen succeeded 
him as President of the Council, contrary to the convention 
already made, a successor to Meletius in the patriarchal chair 
was appointed. Thus the Antiochenes who had accepted the 
réuos rwv Avrinwy Were recognized and vindicated by the Council. 

If we had reason to think that there were two documents 
spoken of by this name, and that the second also had been 
accepted by the Meletians, one might hesitate to decide which 
was referred to in the fifth canon. But as far as I can make 
out there is not the slightest evidence of any other than that 
received by Basil. Other documents no doubt had been received 
from the West, but the Orientals gave to each its proper name. 
This séu0¢ could not have been a profession issued by the Synod 
of Sardica, as Balsamon and Zonaras thought, for the letter of 
Athanasius to the Antiochenes says plainly that no such pro- 
fession ever existed. It is not likely to have been a letter of 
Damasus, for Damasus was one of those Pontiffs who added 
great lustre to the Roman See, and it was the custom of the 
early Fathers, at least in their synodal utterances, to mention 
the name of such when referring with approval to their acts. I 
doubt if there is an instance on record of an exception being 
made to this rule, at least with regard to the acts of a reigning 
Pontiff such as Damasus was at the time of the Council of 
Constantinople. Besides, his letters were the work of his own 
mind and hand, and though continually referred to by the 
Oriental bishops of that and the following ages, are generally 
spoken of as his. 

But Liberius was a Pontiff whose character seems to have 
been regarded in another light. He was not one of those 
whose name the orthodox bishops liked to mention without 
necessity. The achievements of his pontificate are perhaps the 
grandest in the history of the Church, but they are only men- 
tioned as the triumphs of the bishops who had come back from 
exile. And with justice. The first design and the delineated 
plan and the labours of the execution were entirely theirs. This 
no doubt is in itself a motive for believing that a dogmatic 
decree of Liberius would be spoken of as a Western Faith, 
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rather than a similar document coming from his successor in 
the Pontificate. But we hardly need the argument to point 
out that a profession of faith sought for and accepted by the 
Meletians, regarded by them as a test of orthodoxy, and which 
contained and adopted, as we shall presently see, the very terms 
for the use of which they were charged with heresy, should have 
been selected by them and accepted by the Council whose 
decisions they so completely controlled, as the instrument of 
their vindication. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
réuo¢ cited in the fifth Canon of Constantinople was that which 
was known to the Meletians by the same name, had been 
procured for them by Basil, and was accepted by them in 
conjunction with him. It should also be remembered that this 
document was not primarily addressed to the Oriental bishops, 
but sent to them by request. Otherwise Basil would have no 
need to ask that it might be promulgated among them. It was 
“Western” in the sense that it was the property of the West 
and had done its work there. And this will be confirmed 
as we trace still further the history of this profession 
in the East. If I am not mistaken it contained not only the 
form “Deus Unus,” in apposition with the names and Persons 
of the Divine Trinity, but also the very words recited in the 
Canon of Constantinople—“ Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti 
eadem Divinitas.” 

Gregory of Nazianzus, in his oration in praise of Athanasius, 
tells us that this latter alone, or at least with a few others, 
was the first openly and in written words, that is, as is clear 
from the context, in a profession of faith, to teach the one 
Godhead of the Trinity—rayv rpiaiv wiav dsérnra nal buoiav iyypadows 
suoroyyoas.!® Lazarus Berytius, according to Genebrard, argued 
from this that Athanasius was the author of the Quicunque, 
and he was met by the objection that Gregory is here speaking 
of the letter written by Athanasius to the Emperor Jovian, 
anno 363, in which letter the words occur. The answer is 
partly true, but Gregory tells us plainly that they were used 
by Athanasius the previous year, and consequently then first 
used, as we infer, in the Synod of Alexandria.“ Now we know 
that the Alexandrian decree on the Trinity was incorporated 
into the Western decree, by which it was confirmed; and though 
perhaps all its formulas were not reproduced exactly, we cannot 
suppose that a formula so important as this, and which Gregory 


12 Oratio. xxi. xxxiii. 13 Toid. xxxi. 
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tells us was valued in the West,!* would be either omitted or 
altered. Moreover, we know that this formula became very 
shortly afterwards the standard expression of the dogma in 
the West, as we shall see later, and therefore naturally would 
have had a place in the Western Faith. We thus are enabled 
to judge that the formula cited at Constantinople was contained 
in the profession received by Basil and accepted by the Mele- 
tians. But this perhaps needs to be put more clearly. St. Gregory, 
narrating the acts of Athanasius after his return from exile, in 
362, and during the eight months that preceded his next expul- 
sion, speaks as follows— 


It is true he purged the Temple of its God-mongers and Christ- 
sellers, but he did so to copy one of Christ’s examples, only it was not 
a scourge of small cords but telling words that served him to accomplish 
this. Beyond that, the spirit of faction he reconciled both with himself 
and with its own self, needing for this to call no further mediation in ; 
the injured he delivered from the tyrannous yoke, making no distinction 
of sides, his own or his opponents ; downfallen truth he lifted from the 
ground, and now the Trinity was named upon free lips again. This 
light was set upon the candlestick, and in all its brightness of the one 
Godhead (rij¢ jstig beérnros), flashed fire upon the souls of all. Once 
more he was sitting as the world’s lawgiver (Nowoders? 6: +7 olnxouuivn rd Aw), 
all minds he swayed to himself, some by letter, some by his summons, 
some there were that even drew unbidden towards his winning wisdom. 
But free choice was the one rule for all; nothing more than this he 
needed to set them in the better path. To sum the whole truth up, he 
reproduced the virtues of two vaunted stones: to the arm of the striker 
he was adamant, to the heart of the estranged lodestone, that mysterious 
force that draws the iron so strongly, and makes the sturdiest of material 
things by neighbourhood its own. 


We see here that the one Godhead of the Trinity was first 
announced while Athanasius was acting as the world’s lawgiver 
in the Synod of Alexandria. Here, while making “ free choice” 
the rule for all, he purged the Temple of the profane by his 
“telling words,” and set the light of the Trinity upon the candle- 
stick. That is, as I take it, his decrees left it to the free will 
of all either to renounce communion or accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity as he proposed it. We shall presently see how fully 
this interpretation of the words of Nazianzen is justified. 

In his letter to the Antiochenes, Athanasius undertakes to 
acquaint them with what had taken place at the synod ; not, 


14 Oratio, xxxiv. 1S Tbid, xxxi. 
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certainly, of all that had taken place, but of all that concerned 
those to whom he was writing. Three factions at Antioch 
were accused of heresy on the ground of certain terms used by 
them in explanations of the Trinity and Incarnation. They were 
heard at Alexandria through their delegates, who offered such 
explanations of the controverted terms as seem to have satisfied 
the bishops. The object of the letter was that now the several 
parties at Antioch should formally accept the explanations 
offered by the delegates, and thus intercommunion be 
restored and the schism put an end to. Consequently the 
letter first recites the terms as explained, then the repudia- 
tion of the heresies imputed, and, lastly, lays down the 
manner of reconciliation. 

It was ruled that if any one should produce any other 
profession of faith than the Nicene he was to be resisted ; 
nevertheless, while each party was left free to retain its own 
terminology, all were bound under forfeiture of communion 
to accept the explanation of those terms as dictated in the 
letter. Thus, the letter itself proposes what others are for- 
bidden to propose, a new form of profession. This form is 
so remarkable and characteristic that I must speak of it more 
at length. The invitation is to be given to “whoever desires” 
—révrasg rovg BovAouévous—to accept the terms of reconciliation. 
The letter is to be read in public assembly, and then “ wher- 
ever it shall please the people, in presence of your Excellencies 
(Eusebius and Asterius, the delegates of the synod, and some 
others), let the union be perfected (rag ouvdSesg éxireAsiobas), and 
the same glory given by all to the Lord.” The case of the 
Meletians was first dealt with. They asserted that there were 
three distinct hypostases in the Trinity, “not in name only 
but in reality and subsistence; the Father truly being and 
subsisting, the Son truly being and subsisting, the Holy Ghost 
truly being and subsisting.” But yet they did not admit that 
they said that there were “three Gods or three principles, nor 
did they at all tolerate those who said or thought so; but 
that they acknowledged the Holy Trinity, and yet one God- 
head and one principle, and the Son consubstantial with the 
Father, as the Fathers declared, but the Holy Ghost not 
created, nor alien, but belonging to and undivided from the 
substance of the Father and the Son.” 

The adherents of Paulinus explained that they spoke of 
one hypostasis to mark that the Son was of the same substance 
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and nature as the Father, for they believed that the Son and 
Holy Ghost were of the same nature, divinity, and substance 
as the Father. They acknowledged, however, three hypos- 
tases, as explained by the Meletians. 

Lastly, the questions regarding the Incarnation and 
Inhumanation of the Word (sp? rij¢ sapxucews xds evavdpwarnoews 
rév Aéyov) were disposed of. The accused admitted that the 
Word, being in the form of God, assumed the form of a 
servant, integral and perfect from Mary. That He was made 
man, having assumed a body with a soul and mind. That 
He was not one before the Incarnation and another after it, 
but He, one and the same, was both human and divine. 
These things so explained the Antiochenes are exhorted so 
to receive and explain. “Those on the contrary,” the letter 
continues, “who refuse to profess these things and to explain 
the words in this way, drive away from you and put to shame, 
as men of suspected opinions. These do not tolerate.” The 
others, however, “on clearing themselves ” were to be admitted. 

Rufinus, speaking of the triumph of the more gentle counsels 
among the bishops at Alexandria, writes: “And therefore it 
appeared to them well that the authors of the perfidy alone 
(the violence of Rimini) being cut off, free choice should be 
given to the other priests 2f they should wish (daretur optio si 
forte velint) 4o abjure so great a perfidy.” Having related that 
Asterius and Eusebius were appointed by a synodal decree 
delegates of the synod to the East and West respectively, he 
continues—“ There is added to that decree of the Council a 
fuller discussion on the Holy Ghost, that the Holy Ghost 
should be believed of the same substance and Godhead (divi- 
nitatis) as the Father and the Son, and that nothing whatever 
should be said to be either created or inferior, or posterior, 
in the Trinity (ne quidquam prorsus in Trinitate aut creatum, 
aut inferius, posteriusve diceretur). . .. The Incarnation of 
the Lord was also included, because the body which the Lord 
had assumed, He assumed neither without sense nor without 
a soul, all which being cautiously and moderately composed, 
each one proceeded on his journey in peace.” 

So far, from the East and West we have an authentic though 
an imperfect summary of the contents of the Alexandrian decree, 
which it was the duty of Eusebius as synodal delegate to the 
West to present to the Bishop of Rome for confirmation. When 


16 Rufinus, Hist. Lccles. 1. i. c. xxviii, xxix. 
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he arrived he found Hilary in Italy, undoubtedly in Rome, 
for there he had been for the most part staying. Damasus, 
to whom the plan of the ecclesiastical campaign has been 
attributed, was secretary to Liberius. These three men were 
united in purpose,-in plan, and in labours. A synod was 
held, and the Alexandrian decree, which the old historians 
quoted in the last paper tell us was sought for by Hilary 
and Eusebius, was now before them. If they desired a 
standard of doctrine, there it was. There also were the very 
terms of reconciliation for which they had been labouring, 
and all under the sanction of the great name of Athanasius. 
We have seen that this decree was in its substance promul- 
gated in the West soon after its arrival, both in its 
disciplinary and dogmatic enactments. The only question, 
therefore, that remains is, in what form was it promulgated? 
was it simply added to the Western decrees, or put into a 
form expressly adapted to the necessities of the West? was it 
a mere Latin translation, or a recast of the form sent in from 
Alexandria? I freely admit that I can find no direct 
historical warrant for answering this question, and until we 
can identify the document proceeding from the synod in 
Italy we must look for the solution in @ priori reasonings. 
But I think these are sufficient to point out that a new form 
was devised by those on whom the whole matter then so 
entirely depended. 

First, these confessors had to take account not only of the 
synodal enactments of Alexandria, but also of numerous synods 
held in Italy, Gaul, Spain, and even Greece. They would not 
be likely to reproduce verbatim the decrees of one synod to the 
exclusion of all the rest. Next, the synods held in the West 
would have been occupied with the affairs of the West, and 
guided by men more practically familiar with its necessities and 
the dangers that awaited on religion there than any Oriental 
synod, even though this latter was inspired by Hilary and Euse- 
bius. Moreover, we know that the Alexandrian Synod was much 
occupied with Oriental concerns, and though the verdict on 
these might have found a place in the Western decrees, the 
narrative of them would be wholly out of place in a standard 
of doctrine intended for the West. Besides, judging from the 
letter to the Antiochenes, the narrative of the circumstances 
by which the decree seems to have been called for as far as 
it is known to us, would have been mixed up with its dogmatic 
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definitions, and this would have to be cleared away to be made 
suitable to the West. Lastly, each division of the Church 
had its own dangers to avert, and its own necessities to meet. 
Each preferred as far as possible its own familiar forms, and, 
above all, Rome, the centre of unity, and the depositary of the 
integral Faith, much as it would be content to derive support, 
in its then obscured lustre, from the name of Athanasius, could 
not put forth merely the decree of the Alexandrian Church for 
universal acceptance. 

History also, though indirectly, leads us to the same con- 
clusion. The decrees are attributed by Siricius to Liberius, 
and he himself appeals to the Eastern enactments mostly to 
justify his having received the sententiam accusati. The form of 
faith is attributed by later writers to “the confessors who 
returned from exile.” Before coming to this point I shall give an 
extract from one of the letters of Pope Gelasius to the bishops of 
Dardania, written shortly after his accession to the Pontificate, 
in the year 492. I give the passage merely to show that the 
exiled bishops were regarded as having influenced their time, 
so as to justify a comparison between them and the Fathers 
assembled in the several C&cumenical Councils. Gelasius 
appears to have been requested to reconsider the case of Acacius, 
and he declines on the ground that the latter was condemned 
in the condemnations already uttered against the Eutychian 
heresy. He argues that it has always been the rule in the 
Church, not to reconsider past judgments, or alter or mutilate 
past definitions, and that in the proscription of any heresy 
all its adherents were included. He instances the synodal 
condemnations of Sabellius, of Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, 
and Nestorius, and he says that once condemned they were 
never afterwards permitted to plead their cause in the 
Councils of the Church. He then adds: “ Also, many Catholic 
priests, enjoying quiet after exile on the return of peace, allayed 
the troubles of the Churches in conjunction with their Catholic 
brethren in such a way as not to make any change in the 
decrees of the Nicene Synod concerning the Catholic and 
Apostolic faith and communion, nor to smite any one who 
had fallen with a new anathema, but only they held them 
to be condemned by virtue of that decree unless they 
repented.” !” 

The language of Gelasius reminds us forcibly of the words 


17 Gelasius, Z fist. xiii. Edit. Migne. 
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in the letter to the Antiochenes and of those of Liberius and 
the Italian bishop quoted in our last number, in which they 
exact the acceptance of a new exposition of faith. Vincent of 
Lerins, writing in 434, three years after the Council of Ephesus, 
speaks more circumstantially. He refers to the case of the 
exiled bishops as an instance of devotion and zeal for the 
integrity of the ancient faith, the deposit once given to the 
Apostles and always held inviolate in the Church. I extract 
from the Commonitorium the following rather lengthy passage, 
although the whole of it should be read to understand the 
force of that which is quoted. I defer for the present to 
comment on the language of Vincent in his treatment of the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation. I propose here to 
avail myself of his testimony regarding the work done by the 
confessors after the Council of Rimini. 


For what man so mad as not to desire to follow, though he may not 
be able to overtake, those whom no external violence, no threats, no 
flattery, nor life, nor death, nor a palace and a train of followers, 
neither prince, nor power, nor men, nor devils, withheld from defending 
the faith of their ancestors? To follow these men, I say, whom for 
their firm adherence to the religion of old, the Lord deemed worthy of 
the great office of restoring fallen Churches, of reviving the extinct life 
of spiritual nations, of replacing the crown torn from the head of priest- 
hood, of making away with the litter, I will not call it literature, of 
upstart irreligion in a stream of faithful tears flowing at the touch of 
heaven from the bishops’ eyes; lastly, of recalling almost the whole 
world, blasted by a fierce and sudden storm of heresy, from new shapes 
of infidelity to the old faith, from the delirium of novelties to the 
old soundness of thought, from a new-fallen curse of blindness to the 
old possession of light. But in the power, I may call it divine power, 
of these confessors’ action, there is one thing especially to be dwelt 
upon, namely, that even in appealing to the Church’s antiquity, it was 
not of any ore part of it, but of its entirety, that they undertook the 
defence. Men so great and holy felt that they could not lawfully with 
such a stress maintain what were but the erroneous and inconsistent 
fancies of one or two minds, or even make themselves the champions 
of the rashly professed unanimity of a mere single province; they chose 
rather to follow the decrees and definitions of the priests of Holy 
Church, inheritors of Apostolic and Catholic truth, and to be betrayers 
sooner of their own lives than of what was old and universal. And thus 
they have deserved to reach the high glory of being with unquestioned 
right accounted not only confessors, but even foremost in the list of 
confessors. 

W 2 
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Here, then, we have in these same blessed souls an example of 
mighty, quite of God-sent, efficacy, an example that deserves the untiring 
contemplation of all truly Catholic hearts; they, like the seven-branched 
candlestick bright with the seven-fold light of the Holy Ghost, have 
left a most clear formula to posterity by which through all time to come 
as each fresh folly of error shall utter itself, the effrontery of irreverent 
innovation is to be crushed by the authority of hallowed antiquity. 
And this is no new thing. I mean that it was always a nature and a 
habit in the Church that the more religious-minded a man was, the 
more immediate was his resistance to whims and novelties. Instances 
may be found everywhere, but for shortness sake we will take one, and 
that in preference to all others, from the Apostolic See; in that See 
it is clear to all men’s eyes with what unfailing force, zeal, and energy 
the successors of the holy Apostles have defended the integrity of 
religion once for all committed to their hands. 


The example he gives is that of Pope Stephen, who in the 
third century bequeathed to the Church in a Pontifical letter 
the formula, which Vincent speaks of as a “ profession,” 
“Nihil novandum nisi quod traditum est.” This he proposes 
as a precedent, illustrating a mode of action in the Church 
and justifying the “confessors” for exhibiting to posterity the 
“clarissimam formulam,” by which each error introduced by 
the heretics—“singula quaque errorum vaniloquia”—should be 
spurned. We cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable 
similarity between these words and those used by St. Basil 
regarding the réuos réiv Avriéy, and by Nazianzen when speaking 
of Athanasius in the Synod of Alexandria. There are some 
allusions also in the extract which may help us to a fuller 
knowledge of the formula spoken of. (1) The writers of the 
profession eulogized by Vincent did not confine themselves to 
any local or temporary question, as well they might, considering 
the difficulty of their position, but they took up the cause 
of all Catholic antiquity by appealing to the Church’s authority 
in their adhesion to its decrees and definitions. (2) The 
authors of the formula exhibit the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost 
(wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, 
and fear of the Lord), and the formula itself is a light by 
which future heresies could also be condemned, and this by 
the sanction arising from a venerable antiquity. It should be 
remembered that Vincent, in explaining the meaning of the 
word “Catholic,” shows ex professo that it includes the notion 
of all Christian antiquity, so that, with the Fathers of the fourth 
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century, .he understands that to defend what is Catholic is to 
vindicate what has been from the time of the Apostles. The 
force of his comments, then, seem to be this—that all future 
errors were virtually condemned by the fact of their being 
opposed to the Catholic faith, and that the integrity of that 
faith was secured by the very form of the profession. It thus 
supplied an acknowledged defect in the Symbol of Nicza. 

Before going further it may be well to set down in brief 
the facts on which so far my theory rests. (1) A dogmatic 
decree is forwarded A.D. 362 to Rome from Alexandria, and 
is confirmed and introduced into a Western decree for the 
adjustment of the affairs of the Church complicated by the 
catastrophe of Rimini. It possesses very marked charac- 
teristics, as we have seen. (2) The measures by which heresy 
is driven from the West, and the injury done repaired, were 
attributed to the confessors who had returned from exile. 
(3) A Western profession of faith, to which the same results 
are attributed, appears about the same time, and its notes, as 
far as we can collect them, are identical with or supplemented 
by all that we can ascertain of the Alexandrian decree. (4) A 
profession of faith, of extraordinary efficacy in overcoming 
heresy is written by these same confessors returning from 
exile. Such are the principal facts from which, apart from 
the object of the confessors elsewhere spoken of, I judge that 
they reproduced the Alexandrian decree in a Western form, 
and that this was the Western Faith spoken of by Hilary and 
Basil, and cited in the Council of Constantinople. 

There is a letter in Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy's Further 
Report on the Utrecht Psalter, written by the Reverend Mr. 
Jenkins, in which the theory is broached that the Quicungue 
was written by Fortunatus at the suggestion, and under the 
guidance, of Gregory of Tours. This view is chiefly sup- 
ported by eight extracts from the writings of Gregory, which, 
collated with corresponding passages in the Quicungue, exhibit 
a remarkable similarity with the latter.’ 

If the passages quoted were really Gregory’s own words, 
the argument would be difficult to object to. But, in fact, 
there is not one of those extracts that is not found in the 
writers of the fourth century, and there are some writers of 
the same time whose words taken almost consecutively will 
much more closely parallel the verses of the Quicungue than 

18 Further Report on the Utrecht Psalter, p. 58. 
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what is here adduced from Gregory. But I am not now 
dealing with the formulas, but with the history of the 
“Western Faith,” and I refer to the conjecture of Mr. Jenkins 
simply because Gregory himself indicates the source from 
which he must have drawn his language. Chilperic desired 
to dictate to the bishops of his kingdom a doctrine in 
which the errors of Sabellius were renewed, and he desired 
Gregory and the other bishops to “believe” as he dictated. 
Gregory answered: “Giving up this credulity (the Sabellian), 
O pious King, you should follow that which, after the 
Apostles, the other doctors of the Church have left, which 
Hilary and Eusebius taught, and which in your baptism you 
confessed.” The King, enraged, replied: “It is clear to me 
that in this cause Hilary and Eusebius are regarded as strong 
opponents.” To this Gregory: “You should take care not 
to hold as enemies either God or His saints—Nam scias in 
persona aliter Pater, aliter Filius, aliter Spiritus Sanctus... In 
his ergo tribus personis una gloria, una eternitas, una 
potestas.”” He opposes the Sabellian “credulitas” to that 
taught by Hilary and Eusebius, and he further informs us that 
the King in his baptism professed the latter. The expres- 
sion, “hoc quod post apostolos alii doctores reliquerunt,” I shall 
ask the reader to bear in mind, for it recurs in connection 
with the Faith used in baptism, in a way that gives some 
importance to it. 

We have seen that in the East there was a profession of 
faith more full than that of Nicza, used in baptism some years 
earlier than the Second CEcumenical Council. There was a 
similar profession applied in the same way in the West, which we 
come across in the writings of the fifth century, and can show 
to have its origin somewhat earlier. Gennadius, writing towards 
the close of the fifth century, tells us that converts from heresy 
if properly baptized are not to be re-baptized—“ Sed doceantur 
integre et instruantur quo sensu Sanctz Trinitatis mysterium 
in Ecclesia teneatur ; et si consentiunt credere, vel acquiescunt 
confiteri, purgati jam fide integritate confirmentur manus 
impositione.”” No doubt those who needed baptism were sub- 
jected to the same test, of these he merely says that they 
are to be baptized “si credunt Ecclesia fidem.” 


19 Historia Frankorum, lib, v. c. xlv. Some of the codices give the more probable 
reading—‘‘in persona alter Patris,” &c. Cf.Gennadius, De Zcclesiasticis Dogmatibus, 
@. i: 

*° Gennadius, /bid. cap. lii. 
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Bacharius, who flourished at the beginning of the fifth 
century, gives us the substance of what he confessed in baptism. 
It is no doubt mixed up with much that is merely his own 
comment, but the structure and formula of the confession are 
unmistakeable. He begins by confessing one God in three 
distinct persons. “Pater Deus, Filius Deus, Spiritus Sanctus 
Deus, unus Deus et unus Filius de Patre, Spiritus Sanctus 
Patris et Filii.” He goes on to show that there is nothing 
greater or less in the Trinity, but one substance, will, nature, 
virtue, and divinity. He shows that there is but one Father 
and one Son, not more, and that the Father and the Son 
are not the same. That the Holy Ghost is neither the 
Father nor the Son. The Father is unbegotten, the Son 
begotten, the Holy Ghost neither begotten nor unbegotten, 
but proceeding from the Father. All three are co-eternal. 
He defends a “distinction of persons” with a “unity of nature.” 
The Son: begotten of the Father from eternity (ante szcula 
genitus a Patte) in the latter time was born of Mary. He 
believes in the resurrection of this very flesh and body, that 
we may either suffer torment for our evil acts, or for our good 
acts obtain reward. The profession, strictly speaking, then 
concludes: “ Hic est nostre Fidei thesaurus, quem signatum 
ecclesiastico symbolo quod in baptismo accepimus custodi- 
mus.” *! 

Nicetius, writing to the Emperor Justitian, says: “Remember 
what you promised when you were baptized; what in detail 
(per singula) you said you believed. You bore witness to one 
Son remaining in two substances with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, not two Christs.”** We can easily perceive that the 
older formula is here accommodated to meet the Eutychian 
heresy. Manentem in duabus substantits, was a phrase introduced 
to oppose the heresy, which taught that, though Christ was er 
duabus naturis, He was not 7m duabus naturis. But while I admit 
that the fuller profession was frequently altered so as to adapt it 
to oppose uprising heresies, there always remained the profession 
“quam doctores nostri tradiderunt,” distinguishable from its later 
additons, and preserved in the knowledge of ecclesiastical 
writers. Let St.Isidore of Seville, the contemporary of Gregory, 
be our next witness. 


1 Bacharius, Professio Fidei ; Gallandi, Bibliotheca, t. ix. p. 183. 
22 Apud Martenne, De Ait. Zccles. vol. i. p. 43. 
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In the second book, De Lcclesiasticis Officits, he devotes a 
chapter to an explanation of the Sacrament of Baptism,” and 
this is preceded by chapters on catechumens and exorcism, 
on sacraments, on the symbol, and on the rule of faith. This 
last chapter begins as follows—“Hzc est autem post Symbolum 
Apostolorum certissima Fides, quam doctores nostri tradide- 
runt.” 

It should be noticed that St. Isidore is here speaking of 
some rule of faith taught to adult catechumens after the 
delivery of the symbol. Such an exposition, no doubt, as 
that given by Epiphanius, and spoken of by Gennadius, 
Nicetius, Bacharius, and Gregory of Tours. Whatever this 
Regula Fidei was, it was in authority second only to the 
Apostles’ Creed, that is, it must have had the very highest 
ecclesiastical authority. Isidore is not certainly speaking of 
any document then known as a symbol of the Church, for he 
distinguishes it from the symbol of the Apostles, and earlier 
in the same work he devotes a chapter to the Symbol of 
Constantinople, which he speaks of as the Nicene Symbol.™ 
Besides, Isidore always speaks of the symbols as such, and 
moreover we have sufficient indications that the structure and 
formulas of the Regula are of a different order from that of any 
of the known symbols. The question for us therefore is, what 
is this venerable rule of faith, and who are those whom Isidore 
speaks of as Doctores nostri? Is it likely that such a document 
should be so entirely lost to us that not a trace of it can be 
found? I may ask the same question with regard to the 
“clarissima formula,” spoken of by Vincent, of the “ Fides 
Occidentalium,” mentioned by Hilary, of the dyabiv xfpuyya 
praised by Basil, of the profession quoted by the Second 
CEcumenical Council, and of the dogmatic decrees of Alexandria 
and the West, so amply borne witness to by several historians. 
What has become of all this? If the goodly line of witnesses 
were to stop here, we might possibly suppose that some 
sweeping cataclysm, of which history tells us nothing, had 
come to remove every vestige of what was once so famous, 
from all generations after the time of Isidore. But this is not 
so. From the seventh century we have a line of witnesses by 
whose testimony we can trace this Regula Fidei till we recognize 
it in the full light of history as the Quicungue, the so-called 
Symbol of St. Athanasius. I must however first examine the 


%3 De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, lib. ii. c. xxii. ™ Lib. i. c. xvi. 
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evidence of Isidore himself. The chapter on the Regula Fidei 
begins thus—“ Hzc est autem post symbolum Apostolorum 
certissima Fides, quam doctores nostri tradiderunt. Ut pro- 
fiteamur Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum unius essentiz, 
ejusdemque potestatis et sempiternitatis, unum Deum invisi- 
bilem ; ita ut in singulis, personarum proprietate servata, nec 
substantialiter Trinitas dividi, nec personaliter debeat omnino 
confundi, Patrem quoque confiteri ingenitum, Filium genitum, 
Spiritum Sanctum vero nec genitum nec ingenitum sed de Patre 
et Filio procedentem.” 

Then follows a brief exposition of the Incarnation, in which 
the doctrine defined at Alexandria is mixed up with later 
formulas aimed at the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies. The 
chapter, after treating of the canon of Scripture and Baptism, 
ends thus—“ Hzc est Catholice traditionis fidei vera integritas, 
de qua si unum quodlibet respuatur, tota fidei credulitas 
amittitur.” 

I think it is pretty certain that Isidore in the opening words 
of the chapter does not mean to institute any comparison 
between the certitude of this Fides and that of Constantinople. 
The latter was ordered to be sung at Mass by the third Council 
of Toledo, and there as well as by Isidore himself, it is spoken 
of in the highest terms of praise. But Doctores nostri, in the 
mouth of Western writers would signify Fathers of the West, 
and therefore his words must be understood to mean, that this 
was the most authoritative profession the Western Fathers had 
left. The Fides had come to Isidore by tradition. It formed 
a portion of the instruction given to catechumens, and had 
a place in the sacred offices of the Church. It is found among 
documents compendiated by Isidore “ex scriptis vetustissimis 
auctorum,”* and is named by him Regula Fidei and Fides 
Catholica, terms that from the fourth century were synonymous 
with profession or confession of the Faith. 

St. Hildefonsus of Toledo, the pupil of Isidore, in his 
treatise, De Cognitione Baptismi, reproduces the chapter of 
Isidore just quoted, with some alterations. Having given a 
long exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, in which the doctrine 
and formulas of the Western Faith are mixed up with what 
properly belongs to the symbol, he says: “Post apostolicum 
symbolum, et ea quz de Patre et Filio, atque Spiritu Sancto 
secundum ineffabilem Deitatis naturam, atque etiam secundum 

% De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, in Preef. 
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dispensationem temporalem de Incarnatione Christi sunt dicta, 
hzc item fidei sunt congrua pari credulitatis virtute credenda.”™ 
What follows differs but littie from the chapter of Isidore, 
except that the first paragraphs of the latter are omitted, 
and in place of them this passage is substituted. From this 
arrangement we gather that, although Hildefonsus tells us that 
the Catholic Faith is contained in the symbol “brevitate ser- 
monis,’*” nevertheless the doctrinal treatment of the Trinity, 
“secundum ineffabilem Deitatis naturam,” and the Incarnation, 
is distinct from the symbol, and, moreover, distinct from the 
other matters, “pari credulitatis virtute credenda.” That is, it 
belongs, not indeed to another Faith, but to a distinct exposition 
of it. 

Our knowledge of the exposition of faith on the Trinity 
and Incarnation used in baptism is considerably added to by 
the MS. known as the Treves fragment, generally admitted to 
be older than the seventh century, and judged by Dr. Swainson 
to be older than the Council of Chalcedon, celebrated A.D. 451. 
This opinion is based on the fact that in the fragment we have 
the expression, 7 s@culo—“a phrase used by Vincent of Lerins, 
but apparently driven out of use by the language adopted at 
Chalcedon, until it was rediscovered here.”* The fragment 
begins in the middie of the twenty-ninth verse of the Quicungue 
with the words, “Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum,” and 
continues, with some few variations from the form at present 
in use, until the end. Where the fragment corresponds with 
the thirty-ninth verse of our form we read, “ad ccelos ascendit. 
Ad dextram dei patris sedet sicut vobis in simbolo traditum 
est.” We know that the symbol was delivered once only to 
the faithful, and that took place when they were catechumens. 
This form then, as it was in its unmutilated state, was delivered 
to the catechumens in the place ascribed by Isidore. to the 
Regula Fidei, and as all that we can ascertain of the Regula 
Fidei explained to catechumens after the delivery of the symbol 
perfectly corresponds with this, we cannot doubt but this 
fragment is a portion of the Regula, the first portion, relating 
to the Trinity, having been torn off.® Thus much light is 
thrown on the various authorities I have quoted from the 
beginning of the fifth century on the confession of faith made 


*6 Hildefonsus, De Cognitione Baptismi, c. xcvi. 7 bid. c. xxxv. 
*8 Swainson on the Formation of the Athanasian Creed, p. 34. 
29 Cf. the MonrTH, March, 1872, p. 310. 
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in baptism. If we agree with Dr. Swainson, this form must 
have been already in use in this way within considerably less 
than a century after the Synod of Alexandria. Moreover, the 
portion of the fragment remaining to us is an evidence in its 
way of that which must have belonged to the profession in its 
complete state. It begins in the middle of a sentence. The 
word “credat” postulates as a nominative some such word as 
“quicunque,” or perhaps as “omnis homo,” found in the last 
verse. The treatment of the Incarnation in a _ baptismal 
instruction supposes the treatment of the Trinity. We know 
historically that both mysteries were invariably connected in 
such instruction. Finally, the words in the last verse of this 
fragment, “hzc est fides Catholica . ... scire integre debet,” &c., 
most certainly postulates the treatment of the Trinity. Granted, 
then, that this ides Catholica, in its unmutilated state, began 
with the exposition of the Trinity, who can question that it 
was in the same antithetical, alternating,.and semi-rythmical 
measure that characterizes the second part? In a word, there 
is no escaping the conclusion that we have here just one half 
of the Quicungue, the other half having been torn off before 
it fell into the hands of the writer who has preserved the 
fragment to us. We need then no further. proof that the 
“Certissima Fides quam doctores nostri tradiderunt,” was no 
other than the Quzcungue. It was so understood in the eighth 
and ninth century, for in the first place unquestionably the 
Quicunque was then known by the names, Regula Fidei and 
Fides Catholica. Next, while Laidradus incorporates the 
words of Isidore into his treatise on Baptism,®*® Rabanus 
Maurus reproduces it without any alteration in his treatise of 
the Divine Office.** 

It has been suggested that this fragment is not a portion 
of the Quicungue, but one of the elements out of which the 
latter was composed, the remainder having been taken from 
some other detached exposition of the Trinity. This view is 
supported by the fact that in the reign of Charles the Bald 
a particular version of the Quécungue, to all appearance a cor- 
rected form of this fragment, appears for the first time. It 
is said that the complete form of the Quécungue is nowhere 
found of an earlier date than in the psalters written in the reign 


80 Laidradus, Liber de Sacramento Baptism?, c. iv. v. 
31 Rabanus, De Justitutione Clericorum, lib. ii. c. lvii. 
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of Charles, and that they were the means of spreading a know- 
ledge of it about. 

With regard to all this, I have merely to say that the 
Gallican psalter had fallen into a state of considerable textual 
depravation during the centuries that preceded the age of 
Charles the Bald. It was corrected and reconstructed by 
Florus, the deacon of Lyons, and as was natural, the new 
corrected psalter took the place of the old, and accounts 
for its almost total disappearance. Whether it is a fact 
that the old Gallican psalters contained the Quicungue or 
not is a question that has been much discussed, and I need 
only say that specimens claiming to belong to them are exhibited 
in which the Quicungue is not found, and others in which it is 
found. But though the antiquity of all the psalters in which 
it is found may be readily denied, we have a proof that 
cannot be questioned, that one at least of the old Gallican 
psalters contained it, and that it contained the old version of it 
which was corrected by Florus. 

The Abbot Hyldrad (of whom I believe nothing else is 
known) sent a psalter to Florus for correction. This latter 
writes back informing the abbot of what he had corrected in 
the psalter, and giving him instructions about the writing, and 
the matter that he was to admit into the new edition, and 
the order in which the matter was to be arranged. In addi- 
tion to the psalms, he says he only corrected the canticles, 
the hymns, the symbol, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Fides 
Catholica. “All the rest,” he adds, “are either superstitious 
or false, or little necessary to the well informed.” ** Thus the 
Fides Catholica, that is the Qwicungue, was contained in 
the old uncorrected Gallican psalter. And at the time 
of Charles the Bald it had become textually depraved with 
the other contents of the psalter, so as to stand in need of 
a correction being made. We can thus account for the 
particular version which appeared in the reign of Charles, and 
possibly for the more general introduction of the Quicunque 
into the psalter. 

Florus proposes two plans for the compilation of the new 
psalter. First he proposes that the psalms and canticles should 
be written together. The hymns, symbol, and Lord’s prayer 
should also be written together; and the Fides Catholica, 
and prayers, and what else might be thought proper, should 

82 Flori Epistola ad Hyldrdum. Apud Mai, Nova Collectio, t. iii. pars. ii. p. 252. 
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be written in a separate book. The second plan, which he 
seems to favour and expect being adopted, is to write in one 
book the psalms, canticles, hymns, the symbol, Lord’s prayer, 
and Fides Catholica. “All else,” he adds, “cast away, and, 
as with a fuller’s- stock, clear your psalter of its unclean 
accretions, that the substance of the book itself freed from every 
stain may shine pure and bright.” From this it appears that in 
the old psalters it was not the invariable rule to insert the Fides 
Catholica, and that when inserted it did not belong to the book 
in the same way as the symbol, much less as the psalms or 
hymns. This seems to point out that in some places only, and 
not everywhere, it was sung in the Divine Office, a diversity of 
practice that continued for some centuries later. We have one 
witness at least of its having been sung in choir in the Abbey 
of Fleury in the eighth century. The catalogue of the Abbots 
of Fleury, which terminates with the name of Theodulph, who 
was abbot before being made Bishop of Orleans, says that he 
composed an exposition of the Fides Catholica, which at that 
time was sung by the monks in choir. Fabricius tells us that 
this exposition was still in existence when he wrote almost 
two centuries ago.* 

I have so far attempted to give what claims to be but a 
very imperfect sketch of the history of the Fides Occidentalium 
up to the ninth century. From this point its history is suffi- 
ciently well known. The more difficult part of my undertaking 
is yet before me. For the language of the Creed has to be 
traced to the occasion of its first formation, and the period of 
its polemical activity to be ascertained. Ly 


33 Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina. Jz Nomen. 
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IL—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston. By the late Lord Dalling 
(Sir H. L. Bulwer). Vol. III. London: Bentley and Son. 


THE time covered by this volume extends from 1836 to 1847, and 
exhibits Lord Palmerston in the various capacities of Foreign Secretary, 
an active member of the Opposition during Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, 
and again Foreign Secretary under Lord John Russell. The frag- 
mentary form of the present volume renders it somewhat unsatisfying, 
but this defect was unavoidable from the fact that Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 
the Editor, had only the unarranged and unfinished papers left by Lord 
Dalling to work upon. It is true that the sense of there being some- 
thing wanting in the presentation of Lord Palmerston’s character to the 
reader may spring from the special aspect of his career with which the 
biographer was, from the nature of his official relations with Lord 
Palmerston, most intimately conversant. To this we may attribute the 
absence of roundness and fulness in Lord Dalling’s portrait of his chief. 
We have set before us the able and active man of business, never put 
out by any mishap, never at a loss in any emergency however grave: 
but we miss those traits that would afford us some insight into the 
Minister's inner life and modes of viewing things. The letters and 
papers produced give us the impression of a man thoroughly conversant 
with the outward bearings of his surroundings, and with a keen insight 
into all the possibilities of complication at any given time; but we 
cannot help feeling that this cleverness is after all only to some extent 
superficial, and we miss any deep appreciation of the inner principles of 
things. The seasoned statesman moves easily and gracefully in his 
relations, whether with political friends or political adversaries, showing 
a rare generosity in the staunchness of his dealings with the former, and 
seldom indulging in hard speeches with respect to the latter. He gives 
proofs of an instinctive insight into the variations of popular feeling and 
popular opinion ; though he does not shrink on adequate occasion from 
braving both the one and the other, as for instance in his letter to the 
Tiverton electors on the increased grant to Maynooth, proposed by 
Sir Robert Peel. We have, too, glimpses of the kindly nature of the 
man in his easy relations with his servants and dependents, in the 
interest he displays in the management of his property, his little racing 
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adventures, down to the horse he rides, which “ bounds like a football ” 
beneath him. Still we feel there is something behind that we do not 
get at; a sense of shallowness in fact, which may simply spring from the 
something we are seeking not being there. 

The volume before us derives its chief interest from the insight 
it affords into the nature of Lord Palmerston’s action in what may be 
called his own proper sphere, or at least in that sphere in which he 
earned his great reputation. It was his method of conducting the 
foreign affairs of this country that first brought his great practical talents 
into prominent notice, and ended in making him the dée noire of the 
Continental nations. And we need no further proofs of the intrinsic 
viciousness, nay, criminality, of that method, than those that are fur- 
nished by the account of the foreign transactions recorded in this volume. 
The principles of Lord Palmerston’s administration at the Foreign Office 
were thus given by himself in his speech during the debate on Spanish 
affairs, which was brought on by Lord Mahon, March to, 1837. He 
was speaking of the suspension of the Foreign Enlistment Act which 
enabled General Evans to raise his foreign legion for the service of the 
Christinos during the first Spanish Carlist war, and which Lord Mahon 
had stigmatized as disgraceful to the Government of this country. 
“Examples of the same kind were to be found in the most brilliant 
periods of the history of England. The age of Elizabeth, which hardly 
any Englishman could make light of, was full of instances of the precise 
kind alluded to by the noble lord. That great and enlightened sovereign 
frequently allowed her subjects to volunteer in support of the Huguenots 
of France, and of the Protestants in the Low Countries, and even to 
interfere in the affairs of Scotland; and she acted wisely in so doing.” 
We have here the unreserved adoption of that principle of intervention 
in the internal affairs of other nations which has been the curse of the 
last three hundred years, and which is the necessary consequence of the 
system of modern diplomacy that resolves itself into establishing centres 
of disturbance and conspiracy in the bosom of professedly friendly 
nations, especially if they be of the weaker sort, in the persons of resi- 
dent Ministers ostensibly accredited to maintain relations of goodwill 
and amity in matters of international concern. And it requires little 
more than a cursory glance at that portion of the present volume that 
treats of Lord Palmerston’s dealings with unhappy Spain—to confine our- 
selves to that one instance, for numberless others of the same kind might 
be produced if our space allowed it—to show how thoroughly he carried 
this evil principle into the minutest details. 

The source of all the subsequent troubles of Spain was the marriage 
of Ferdinand the Seventh to Maria Christina of Naples, which was urged 
on and finally accomplished by the action of the Spanish Zrbera/s under 
the influence of the English embassy. The promise of issue by this 
marriage led to the abolition of the Salic law, and opened the way to 
that chronic state of convulsion and revolution which has at length 
reduced Spain to the verge of extinction. To attempt to give 
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a sketch however brief of the sad history of foreign interference in the 
internal affairs of Spain till it culminated in the case of the Spanish 
marriages in 1846, and in which British diplomacy came to well 
deserved grief and was egregiously outwitted, would be beside our 
present purpose. It will be sufficient to note a few passages in Lord 
Palmerston’s letters and Lord Dalling’s narrative that will serve to 
illustrate the nature of British diplomatic action in Spain. The 
existence of an English and a French party in Spain had come to be 
acknowledged as an almost necessary social element. But previous to 
Lord Dalling’s advent as British Minister, “it had been agreed between 
M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen that there was no longer to be an 
English and French party at Madrid, and that the two representatives 
were to act together in support of a moderate and impartial policy.” 
M. de Bresson met Lord Dalling’s first overture towards such joint 
action with words to this effect. “You see, my dear sir, the English 
party was in power last, and has had its innings. Now the French 
party is in power, and I am the Ambassador of France, and I will do 
my best to keep it in power and to act with it. Go, then, your way 
and I will go mine; though I trust we shall always be the best of 
friends. I do not think your Government will thank you for supplanting 
M. Martines de la Rosa by M. Olozaga by means of a revolution ; and 
you know as well as I do that nothing can be done in this country 
except by revolutions.” 

This was frank, and abundantly reveals the true state of things. Lord 
Palmerston was a little prudish on the score of revolutions. In a letter 
to Lord Dalling, September 27, 1846, he says, “If the marriage is 
persisted in, we must hope for a revolution which would bring into 
power the Progressistas and expel Christina ; but we must have nothing 
to do with that.” But on October 8, 1846, his Puritanism thaws con- 
siderably. ‘I have just seen Espartero and Olozaga, who have brought 
me a letter from Enrique to Espartero, from Brussels, received to-day, 
saying that he declines to have anything to do with revolutions, and 
disavows beforehand any use they may make of his name. Olozaga 
ascribed this to the persuasion of Rumigny. Perhaps it may be proper 
prudence on the part of Don Henry, who may distrust the discretion 
of those who wanted to put him forward as their standard, and it does 
not follow that he might not join any movement which had begun and 
was likely to succeed.” 

But revolutions are dangerous weapons to handle, and can only be 
had recourse to in emergencies of special difficulty. For ordinary 
diplomatic action Lord Palmerston falls back upon the old plan of 
maintaining the English party in Spain which, he complains, the more 
honourable policy of Lord Aberdeen had suffered to fall in pieces. In 
a letter to Lord Dalling, October 15, 1846, he says, “I quite agree with 
what you say in your letter of the 6th, that our policy must be now to 
try to form an English party in Spain. That orght always to have been 
our policy; and if the late Government had only kept together the 
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English party which we bequeathed to them in Spain, all these French 
intrigues never could have succeeded.” The unhappy marriages of 
Isabella to Don Francisco de Assis, and of the Infanta Maria Louisa 
with the Duc de Montpensier, had taken place a few days before, on 
October 10, 1846. The young Queen had been sacrificed to French 
intrigue, and the grasping, selfish ambition of Louis Philippe. A triumph 
over English diplomacy had been won, though at the price of an 
ineffaceable stain on the reputation of the French monarch, and that 
of his over-clever Minister, M. Guizot; and all that remained for the 
English Foreign Minister to do was to inaugurate afresh that evil 
system of interference with Spanish national affairs of which unfortunate 
Spain is reaping the bitter fruits at the present time. 

Enough has been said to illustrate Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic 
principles, and by steadily acting on those principles he contrived to 
convulse most of the smaller Continental States. On the surface it 
would appear that Lord Palmerston was simply acting on the Whig 
nostrum that English constitutional government was the pattern to be 
followed by all nations, and if adopted would at once change the face of 
the world, and usher in the golden age. And yet, after an experiment 
of thirteen years duration of so-called Constitutional Government, Lord 
Palmerston is obliged to admit that the only result has been to drive 
good Spaniards out of Spain, and to urge them to have recourse to the 
evil method of conspiracy instead of making use of the constitutional 
means that have been put into their hands. In a letter to Lord Dalling, 
November 15, 1846, he says, “It will be a great matter to get all good 
Spaniards back into Spain. They can do nothing abroad but make 
conspiracies doomed to fail, when in their own country they may sway 
public opinion, control the Government, and at last, by constitutional 
means, regain power.” We have here the Whig bureaucrat’s view of a 
country that he knows nothing about personally, and yet which he 
pretends to govern on sound English constitutional principles. Let 
us see what the man who has a practical knowledge of Spain, thinks of 
the views and nostrums of his chief. Lord Dalling appends a note to 
the above letter in which he records the condemnation of constitution- 
mongering for all time. “This is always the delusion of English 
statesmen ; they think things are done in those countries where con- 
stitutions exist in name as they would be in others where they exist in 
reality. Spaniards out of power go to bad, or conspire, and only expect 
to sway public opinion by a fortunate pronunciamento.” 

And indeed it is hard to account for Lord Palmerston’s patronage 
so industriously extended to the revolutionary sections of society in 
every land, so far at least as any motives that come to the surface are 
concerned. Brought up and formed in the Tory camp, he was never 
distinguished, even in his Whig days, by any broad or active sympathies 
with the more popular movements of the times at home. And towards 
the close of his career, he was regarded as the great drag that so 
woefully retarded the progress of the Liberal machine. Why then was 
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such spasmodic activity displayed abroad, when so much of the “rest 
and be thankful” spirit was manifested at home? Whatever of mystery 
may lurk under this seeming inconsistency will be cleared up perchance 
in future times. The present generation can hardly give any verdict as 
to his general character much different from this: that Lord Palmerston 
was a most accomplished man of the world, thoroughly versed in all 
the arts that achieve social success; supple and adroit in the manipu- 
lation and administration of affairs; troubled with no firm grasp of 
anything like principle, and therefore capable at any moment of throwing 
himself into the prevailing humour of the times, but when left to himself 
quite unable to rise above the narrow views and war-cries of party, and 
ready to sacrifice the happiness and welfare of millions to the attempt 
to realize the watery generalities of so-called Liberal politicians. In 
whatever other light posterity may look upon Lord Palmerston’s career, 
they will certainly neither regard him as a great man, nor a great 
statesman. 


2. Hints towards Peace in Ceremonial Matters. By H. J.B. Hope, M.P. 
Rivingtons, 1874. 

This short pamphlet of a dozen pages is in no way noteworthy, save 
as an indication of a tendency amongst Anglicans, that has all at once 
arrived at its full-blown development in Mr. Gladstone’s late unhappy 
effusion. The tendency in question cannot be better described than as 
an industrious, though clumsy, attempt to throw dust into the eyes of 
the eager combatants already arranged in opposing squadrons and 
drawn up in order of battle within the pale of the distracted Protestant 
Establishment, and only waiting for the first uncertain note of the 
trumpet which shall proclaim the active existence of the Public 
Worship Act, to rush into the arena in all the confusion of interne- 
cine strife. It is sought, by representing the question of Ritual as 
one of ceremonial only, to withdraw the eyes of the disputants from 
the real point at issue. Such is the hypothesis that underlies the 
whole argument of Mr. Beresford Hope’s pamphlet. ‘‘ The increased 
appreciation of ceremonial and art in the worship of the English Church 
within the last forty years” is a fact that admits of no denial ; nay, 
“the ceremonial side has, since 1662, been strong enough to assert a 
claim for specific recognition.” Nor, on the other hand, can it be 
denied that, “alongside of this growing taste for art and ceremonial, 
the older spirit of Puritan simplicity has strongly asserted itself in 
many directions.” inc tlle lachryme. WHence the collisions that, 
during the past forty years, have reduced the Establishment to that 
state of chronic excitement and confusion which on all sides is felt 
to be no longer tolerable, and those yet more disastrous conflicts that 
are looming with direful aspect in the immediate future. In a state of 
things so pregnant of disaster to the State Church, Mr. Hope appeals 
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beseechingly to his fellow-Churchmen: can no “ modus vivendi between 
more or less ornate forms of worship, by way of conciliation rather than 
of litigation,” be hit upon to stave off the final catastrophe, and rescue 
the crazy structure from impending dissolution? We shall not follow 
Mr. Hope through his discussion of the so-called principles under the 
action of which he seems to think—though he does not express the 
expectation of any such result—that the wished. for compromise might 
be effected. It is sufficient to say that they quite transcend the region 
of common sense as applied to English religious history. The com- 
promise itself is not believed to be possible except under the action of 
some superior and controlling jurisdiction. And this compromise from 
which the healing of the breaches of the bewildered creation of 
Elizabeth is to come, is to be of this nature. ‘That jurisdiction 
would of course act in conformity with the expressed wishes and 
spiritual advantage of the habitual worshippers and communicants, 
and would (assuming that these rites were in any way admissible) 
possess ample powers of meeting the desires both of majorities and 
of respectable minorities, by possibly prescribing varying rites at 
different days or hours. I attach particular importance to this con- 
sideration. If it could be settled that certain forms of worship 
should be permitted at certain hours, no one could be taken by 
surprise.” This is ingenious, no doubt, the whole being merely 
matter of ceremonial, though uncomfortably suggestive of the impera- 
tive necessity of future Spiritual Bradshaws to indicate to her Majesty’s 
lieges on what days and at what hours the services of her Majesty’s 
Church would be conducted on high esthetical principles, or according 
to the bald platform of Geneva. And, then, would matters stop there ? 
As, after all, it is mere matter of ceremonial, why should the ceremonial 
of the Quakers, the Jumpers, and the Ranters exclude them from the 
National Churches? Surely they might with reason ask for a turn ; and 
then what a sight to rejoice the heart of Dean Stanley would not 
Westminster Abbey present each successive Sabbath Day! And 
how charmingly complicated the Metropolitan Spiritual Bradshaw 
would become! ‘The idea is evidently a pregnant one, and capable 
of unlimited development. It is even possible to conceive Mr. Congreve 
laying claim to the occasional use of the Poets’ Corner. 

Mr. Hope proceeds to discuss the question of “the distinctive dress 
at Holy Communion,” and that of “lights upon the holy table.” We 
shall again decline to follow him through his discussion, and content 
ourselves with giving the outcome of it. “The number of Churchmen 
who would deeply deplore a formal abrogation of these rites, as severing 
a link which binds us to the Universal Church, is incommensurate with 
that of those who see their own way to adopting them, for the former 
are, I am convinced, a very large number.” Does Mr. Hope mean that 
the links that bind the members of the Universal Church together into 
the one living Body of Christ are only matters of rite and ceremonial 
and esthetics after all? ‘To be consistent with himself he can hardly 
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have any other meaning. And if so, surely the charge of man millinery 
requires no further proof. 

But we have said enough to show the desperate shifts to which the 
upholders of Anglicanism in the concrete are driven, and more espe- 
cially to display the utter hollowness of the last line of defence taken up 
by old fashioned High Churchmen. For Mr. Hope must know, and 
does know, that the root of the question lies much deeper than mere 
ceremonial ; and we should have said the same of Mr. Gladstone had we 
not been smitten with the sudden dread while reading his great article in 
the Contemporary that he was in imminent danger of going over bodily 
to the ranks of the Know-nothings altogether. Mr. Hope must know 
that the earnest stirrings and wrestlings of the last eventful forty years 
have deepened down far below any outside shell of ceremonial, however 
ornate, however esthetic. The question at stake to all earnest men 
among Anglicans, is whether Christ is in His Church, whether He is 
upon the “altar,” whether He is to be approached with all the reveren- 
tial forms of a living worship offered to a living Person who ever 
walks among the golden candlesticks. This, from the Ritualist view, 
is the great question at stake, the solution of which is to determine the 
religious state and condition of the coming times, and of the future 
generations of Englishmen. Such a question will not be settled by the 
shallow views and skin-deep expedients of the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 


3. Stories of the Saints for Children. By M. F. S., Author of Zom’s Crucifix, and 
other Tales, Catharine Hamilton, &c. London: R. Washbourne, 1874. 

A pleasantly written Lives of the Saints for children is a great 
desideratum, and this volume is very pleasantly written. The selection, 
too, a work of no small difficulty, is good, and representative of various 
ages of the Church. We hope the author will write another series; and 
it is with this hope that we venture to call attention to some points 
which seem capable of improvement. First of all, the order, or want of 
order, in the succession of the lives, is rather confusing. They are not 
arranged alphabetically, nor in order of time, nor in the order of the 
Calendar, nor in fact, according to any method that we can detect. 

There is always a temptation, when we are writing for the young, to 
pick out what is most dramatic, and what strikes the imagination. But 
when we tell children facts which are more to be admired than imitated, 
we give no small trouble to those who have care over them, and no 
little trouble often to the very listeners themselves. Marvellous 
penances, exceptional actions on the part of saints, when brought 
into too great prominence, either discourage the young at once, or 
lead them into escapades, the prompt repression of which convince 
our little would-be saint that sanctity is forbidden ground for him or 
her. ‘There is perhaps some fault of excess in these pages. A spiritual 
‘‘Self-help,” is a much more practical lesson, and one to be learned 
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especially from the saints’ early lives. Our author has evidently felt 
this, and has wisely given much longer details of the childhood and 
youth than of the later years of the saints. 

The Society of Jesus dates its beginning from the well known vows 
of Montmartre, not from the call of three young men at Barcelona,! 
as in fact is stated later on in the story of St. Francis Xavier. 
Nor is it clear what is meant by, “It was only a pilgrintage he was 
making ; Ignatius wished to bring together a body of men to teach the 
truths of the Catholic Church, but the Franciscan Fathers already there, 
thought it would not be wise to remain (séc), &c. A story of St. Ignatius, 
which almost stops before his going to Paris, and which represents him 
going about preaching till within two years of his death, is more than 
imperfect. 

What has been remarked about the life of St. Ignatius, is more or 
less true of one or two of the lives. In others we look in vain for some 
of those beautiful passages which would have added so much to their 
interest: St. Philip’s death taking place on Corpus Christi, for 
example, or St. Charles’ preparation for his end, amidst the Calvary 
scenes of Mount Varallo. 


4. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 


Dr. Maudsley’s writings are marked by the hatred which they breathe 
against theology, metaphysics, and the study of psychology, by means 
of consciousness. He believes in matter and in the operations of 
matter, under which he includes mind. The soul to him is a chimerical 
abstraction. With these views, he writes about the moral responsibility 
of the insane. It is not our intention to examine, in its whole extent 
,and bearings, this contribution to the science of medical jurisprudence. 
One should have studied medicine professionally to undertake to do so. 
But this question of responsibility is not purely medical. Holding, as 
we do, that man has a soul, and that consciousness is the soul’s light 
turned inward upon its source, a light which every man possesses, and 
which ‘some men, who are not physicians, have specially studied, we 
claim the right of saying two words upon Dr. Maudsley’s work. 

He tells us that, “ Moral feeling, like every other feeling, is a 
function of organization:” and again, that “Insanity cannot exist 
apart from disorder of the bodily organs and functions.” The latter 
of these two propositions we fully admit to be true. A man cannot be 
weak in mind and sound in brain and nerves, any more than he can be 
consumptive and yet have a strong chest. But if the doctor thinks that 
the second proposition goes any way towards establishing the first, there 
we disagree with him. Feeling and thought are not functions of the 
brain in the same manner that respiration is a function of the lungs, 
notwithstanding that the brain is as necessary to human feeling and 
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thought as the lungs are necessary to respiration. While the soul is in 
the body, it thinks and feels only through and with the body: body and 
soul together make one nature, or principle of operation. For every act 
of mind, a definite material change takes place somewhere in the body. 
And bodily changes redound upon the mind. Believers in the human 
soul have by this time abandoned, or ought to have abandoned, the 
position, that the soul, before death, can do or suffer anything except 
concurrently with the body which it animates. On the other hand, 
materialists do wrong to assert that the body alone is and does every- 
thing in man, and that there is no soul. For mere matter cannot so 
much as feel pleasure or pain, still less can it form general concepts, 
least of all can it realize its own existence, and think of itself as 
of Me. 

This unfortunate materialistic bias must impair the otherwise 
weighty authority of Dr. Maudsley as to the responsibility of the 
insane. Much as he knows about the physical side of the question, 
he is terribly blind to its moral aspect. He answers indeed to the 
requirements of the dictum—emo fpsychologus, nisi qui physiologus. 
But there is a counter dictum which ought to be maintained—/Vemo 
physiologus, nisi qui psychologus. As our priests may have need of more 
physiology, so may our physicians want more of psychology—and I will 
add, of natural theology. 

Dr. Maudsley has a chapter on the Prevention of Insanity. Among 
preventives, he recognizes “a great purpose earnestly pursued through 
life, a purpose to the achievement of which the energies of the indi- 
vidual have been definitely bent, and which has, therefore, involved 
much renunciation and discipline of self.” Could there have been 
given a better description of the purpose of a Christian, to save his 
own soul and the souls of his neighbours, according to the measure of 
God’s design in creating him? A Christian life, then, is a preventive 
against insanity. It may be said that a business life, or a life of 
philanthropy, or study, discreetly pursued, may serve as well, though 
it be led by an infidel. It may, and it may not. Let one of the many 
ills that flesh is heir to, lay a man low, and what becomes of his guiding 
purpose? If that purpose is to serve God, with whatsoever ability God 
vouchsafes to him, it endures as before: otherwise, the resolve that 
cheered him on formerly, is now become a fury lashing him to madness. 
There is an undoubted relationship between infidelity and insanity. It 
is true that thousands of intellects have fallen a prey to religious delu- 
sions—not however to the religion, but to the delusion. The first rule 
for a man who would be religious, is to heed the workings of the Holy 
Ghost in his soul. If he neglect or mistake these, there is no knowing 
what may become of him spiritually and corporally. If he recognizes 
and obeys them, he is safe. He may lose his intellect from other 
causes, but no man was ever driven mad by the operations of the 
Holy Spirit of God. On the contrary, such supernatural operations 
impart a tone of health even to man’s natural powers. Peace and joy, 
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and a hopeful restfulness, are the normal features of a Christian soul. 
“The peace of the Lord be always with you,” is the Church’s most 
solemn blessing upon her children. 


5. Margaret Roper; or, the Chancellor and his Daughter. By Agnes Stewart. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1874. 

This is undoubtedly the best work that has come from the pen 
of a well-known writer. Its appearance is very opportune. Just 
when the first preliminaries of the canonization of our post-Reformation 
martyrs have been brought to a close, the life of the great Chancellor 
has a special interest. Though in part fiction, the main portion of the 
book is strictly historical. We only regret that it is not so entirely. 
But perhaps in its present form it will attract more readers than if it 
were bereft of the pleasant setting which surrounds it. An historical 
novel may be overburdened with research, and even history may 
become purely spectacular if too much attention be given to the 
details. Miss Stewart has kept, in this regard, a prudent mean. She 
has wisely quoted 7 extenso many of the Chancellor’s letters which, 
better than the words of another, describe his noble and _ heroic 
character. The seven years’ study of the question of Papal Supremacy, 
the calm deliberation by which, seeing that death or heresy were 
the only alternatives, he chose to die, ought surely to outweigh 
in any honest mind the conduct of the thousands of timorous, time- 
serving, and dishonest men who, to save their goods and life, denied 
the supreme “ power of the Pope, which was considered here, as through 
the whole of Christendom, an undoubted thing.”! Or, as the ex- 
Chancellor is described, in p. 213, answering to the taunt of Audley, 
his successor: “Do you make yourself out wiser than bishops, theolo- 
gians, nobles, and all the people, great and small, of England?” “My 
Lord Chancellor, for one bishop opposed to me by you, I have a 
thousand on my side ; against this kingdom, the whole of Christendom 
in every age.” 

The martyrdom of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More are touch- 
ingly and beautifully told. They make us proud that such glorious 
witnesses to the unity of God’s Church and the authority of His Vicar 
were found to protest against the strange and terrible apostacy of all 
around them. 


6. The Constitutional History of England. By William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History. Vol. I. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1874. 

7. Select Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History. Arranged 
and cited by William Stubbs, M.A. Second Edition. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1874. 

On these most important additions to our existing works on history 
it is quite beyond the power of an ordinary critic to sit in judgment. 
1 More’s letter to Margaret Roper, p. 183. 
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How important they are for the thorough understanding the history 
of the past and of the present, for grasping the character of a Consti- 
tution so ancient and traditional as that of England, is sufficiently 
obvious. The second work is, as the author states in his preface, at 
once a treasury of reference, and a manual for teachers and scholars. 
The first part of the volume is a clear, though brief, summary of “ the 
Constitutional History of the English Nation down to the end of the 
reign of Edward the First,” embracing the period from which the various 
documents are drawn. 

The relations of the Church to the State must always present great 
difficulties, and be subject to grave misconceptions, unless the Spiritual 
Supremacy of the Pope, of the essential position which the Sovereign 
Pontiff holds in the hierarchy be thoroughly realized, not to say believed, 
by the writer on history. Mr. Stubbs rises far above the ordinary preju- 
dices of English non-Catholics, and is exceedingly fair in his statements. 
His tribute to the clergy, secular and regular, is an instance of this. 
That the Norman kings should not brook the rule of the Pope is easily 
understood, when we see how arbitrary and despotic they were. But 
it proves nothing, either against the Papal Supremacy, or against its 
acceptance as a dogma by the Catholics of the eleventh century just 
as it is received by those of the nineteenth. 


8. Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. Translated from the Italian by the Right 
Rev. Mgr. J. L. Patterson. Second Edition. London: Burns and Oates, 1874. 

This precious little book deserves a second edition. The original 
is, if we mistake not, attributed to Mgr. Frassinetti, and it certainly is 
worthy of him. It is a book that should be in every priest’s pocket. 
Any chapter of it would serve as a capital subject of careful meditation. 
We quote at random a passage from chapter iii.: “Alas! there are 
some priests who would not endure that their own houses should be 
as unadorned, squalid, and dirty as they suffer My churches to be. 
They would not suffer in their rooms hangings and ornaments as forlorn 
and dusty as they permit on My altars; nor would they allow on their 
own table linen dirty and mended as is that which they use in the 
celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.” These are words which might 
even now-a-days be written up with profit in some sacristies, and studied 
by some sacristans. 


9. Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, del Commendatore Giovanni B. Rossi. Seconda 
Serie. AnnoV. Roma, 1874. 

This, the latest number, contains a most interesting essay on the 
early Christian monuments of Old Tarquinia. Corneto, the episcopal 
city which has succeeded to it, is some two miles from the site of this 
once celebrated sister of the great Etruscan Confederacy. Commen- 
datore Rossi studied on the spot the remains, which tell the story of 
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the first dawning of the Faith in a place which was the very home and 
centre of the superstitions of the Roman Augurs. His skilled and 
practised eye discovered in the many-pieced labyrinth of the Opus 
Alexandrinum, which decorates the floor of the interesting church of 
Sta. Maria in Castello, a number of inscriptions, some half worn away, 
some mutilated, of very early date. These point to a very great progress 
of the Christian Faith during the first ages in the neighbourhood of the 
city. Among others, Rossi singles out an inscription which presents 
an exceedingly rare title—that of Confessor; and he argues that 
Euticius, in whose honour it had been engraved, must have been 
one of the survivors of the Diocletian persecution, and a native of 
Etruria. In § IV. there is a singularly interesting disquisition on the 
ancient meaning and force of the word “Confessor.” 


10. A Sermon on Priestly Absolution at Oxford. Preached before the University of 
Oxford, in St. Mary’s Church, on Sunday, November 24th, 1793, by the 
Rev. Henry Digby Beste, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Third Edition, with Notes and other Autobiographical Writings. London: 


Longmans, Green, and Co., 1874. 

The title of this work scarcely prepares the reader for its contents. 
Mr. Richard Digby Beste, the author of the Wabash, Modern Society in 
Rome, and other works, has re-edited a University Sermon of his father’s. 
“Methought it would be well,” he says in the conclusion of the work, 
“to collect the polemical writings scattered through his (the Rev. Henry 
Beste’s) various publications, and string them together so as to form 
a consecutive autobiography, an autobiography which, explaining who 
the writer was and what claim his opinions might have to the readers’ 
attention, should, without the addition of one line of my own, form 
a controversial argument most useful in the present strife.” The much 
larger portion of the book is the autobiography worked up, as just stated, 
from the papers and letters of Mr. Henry Beste. Perhaps it would have 
been at the sacrifice of its form, but we think with advantage to its matter, 
if it had been cast in the shape of a memoir, where the sources would 
have been clearly indicated. But the whole, spite of a very natural 
tendency to speak of one’s family and belongings, makes a very readable 
and interesting book, and gives what is an evidently trustworthy sketch 
of the life of a prebend’s son at home, at school, and at Oxford, in the 
latter half of the last century. 

A Rheims Testament, with its valuable notes, was the first external 
means which directed the hero of the story towards the Faith. These 
admirable notes, which in later times have been shortened or sup- 
pressed, might well have awakened doubts in an honest and inquiring 
Protestant. The sermon is not unlike the High Church productions 
of our days, insisting on the one hand upon Catholic views about the 
Sacrament of Penance, and on the other speaking severely against 
Roman errors and exaggerations. The very fact that its expressions 
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met with no public censure, shows that the dim and uncertain. light 
of the doctrine in the Establishment of the time, the events which 
were passing on the Continent at that date, the open assault against 
Christianity by the French Revolution, and the sympathy excited in 
England by the death and exile of so many priests for the Faith, all 
combined to make men treat Catholic opinions with respect. Besides, 
the preacher did little more than repeat the precept of the Common 
Prayer Book ; and as he condemned auricular confession, the abstract 
right of forgiving sins could give small offence to those who thus were 
not forced to submit themselves to the power of the keys. 

Such a sermon hardly gave its author the right to be considered 
to be, more than many other Anglican divines, the father of the Oxford 
Movement. The Anglican compromise, however unwillingly made by 
the Reformers, bore in itself the germs of a movement towards Catholic 
Faith. The illogical position of accepting authority as a basis of belief, 
while refusing to obey the only authority which can prove its title 
to divine protection from error, must issue either in the rejection of 
all authority and the abandonment of Christianity, or in the return, 
however tardy, to unity of belief. 

The most interesting portions of the book are the conversations 
of Mr. Digby Beste with the Abbé Beaumont of Lincoln, conversations 
which finally ended in the gentleman’s conversion ; and the description 
of his reception into the Church, which we here quote— 


We turned into Grosvenor Square, and up Duke Street : old Mr. Keating 
informed us that the bishop lived at No.4, Castle Street, Holborn. “We 
please ourselves by calling it the Castle.” I parted from my friend, and 
proceeded to the Castle alone. An elderly, rather pompous, duenna-looking 
woman opened the door of the house, for such it was—not the gate 
of a castle. His lordship was engaged, but I was desired to walk into 
the dining-room, which, no doubt, served as an ante-room for want of 
any other. While I was here, a French priest came in, who, evidently 
alarmed at his approaching interview with the bishop, from whom probably 
he had “something to ask or something to fear,” inquired of me, “ Faut-il 
faire une génuflexion 4 Monseigneur?” I answered that I was unacquainted 
with the ceremonial expected by Monseigneur: but that he, M. Abbé, had 
better do as he would to his own bishop. He had taken me for a country- 
man, but “my speech bewrayed me.” He was called for before me: this I 
thought unjust : but in a few minutes, the bishop came in and addressed me 
with “ Qu’est-ce que vous demandez, Monsieur?” Again! thought I; my 
country is about to be lost to me. But let us hope for a better. I told 
Dr. Douglass the purport of my visit ; and he, seeing the affair was one not 
quickly to be despatched, requested me to walk up-stairs. We seated 
ourselves on each side of the fire in an old-fashioned wainscotted room, with 
corresponding furniture, the floor half covered by a well-worn Turkey carpet. 
On the walls, yellow with smoke, hung portraits which, through the soot 
which encrusted them, I hardly discerned to be ecclesiastical worthies : 
Cardinal Allen perhaps, founder of the College of Douay—a Campion, or 
Arrowsmith, or other martyrs of the Reformation. A crucifix was in a 
conspicuous place. Over the chimney, a little engraving of Pius VI., then a 
prisoner. The bishop was a tall, thin man, between sixty and seventy, of a 
healthy look, with a lively and good-natured countenance. He wore a suit 
of black, not very fresh, with a little, close, white wig. Martinus 
Scriblerus was proud of being able to form an abstract idea of a Lord Mayor 
without his gold chain, or red gown, or any other accidents. I had no 
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difficulty in detecting the bishop in the plain man before me; for, being in 
his own house, he showed, without reserve, his pectoral cross ; and I saw, on 
his finger, a ring in which was set an amethyst. 

“This is a very important step, sir; no doubt you have given it due 
consideration.” I gave a succinct account of my studies and motives. 
“ May I ask, have you consulted your family and friends?” “My parents 
are not living: I am their only surviving child. For my friends, I know 
beforehand what they would say.” “Are you aware of the c7vz7 consequences? 
The penal laws are repealed, but you will lose your é¢at civil.” 1 bowed my 
head. “As you are in orders of the Church of England, your conversion 
will excite more than ordinary surprise and (I say it only to warn you) ill-will 
against you.” “TI trust not, people are sufficiently indifferent about such 
matters.” “Perhaps you will lose some ecclesiastical benefice?” “I have 
proceeded no further than deacon’s orders, and, therefore, have no prefer- 
ment.” “ But your expectations?” “I must live without them.” 

After a little more probing of this sort, and a short pause—“ There is a 
business which is very distressing to those who are not used to it, as it is 
very consoling to those who are: I mean confession: we all go to confession: 
I who am a bishop,—the Pope himself. You know, I presume, that you 
must begin by that?” “I come to beg of your lordship to appoint me a 
priest.” After a little, consideration, “ Would you wish your priest to be an 
old man or a young one?” “ My lord, you know your subjects better than I 
do. I leave the choice to you. His age is to me a matter of indifference.” 
“Many people think otherwise. However, if you will be pleased to call 
here to-morrow at this hour, I will introduce him to you.” I took my 
leave without a genuflexion, but with a strong sentiment of respect and 
kindness for this worthy, amiable, old man. 

The next day, I found in Castle Street the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, one of the 
priests of the chapel in St. George’s Fields. Of him, as I do not know but 
that he is still living, I shall only say that I had every reason to be satisfied 
with his conduct and counsels, and that I think of him with gratitude. 
I passed with him a part of every morning of the following week, except 
Sunday and Thursday, at his house near the chapel; and in this chapel of 
St. George, the 26th of May, the festival of St. Augustin, Apostle of England, 
was admitted into the one fold under the protection, as I humbly hope, of 
the one Shepherd. 


Many points of controversy incidentally treated in the book, are 
put forcibly and in an original light. The re-opening of the question 
whether Protestant clergymen of the English Establishment have the 
right to forgive sins, was a natural reason for Mr. Richard Digby Beste 
to bring again to light his father’s sermon. 


11. Life of Mary Cherubini Clare of St. Francis. Translated from the Italian; with 
a Preface by Lady Herbert. London: R. Washbourne, 1874. 

Though the yearly motions of Mr. Newdegate keep the Catholics of 
England on the alert, we are still far from realizing what would be the 
effect of any law suppressing entirely, or in part, our religious establish- 
ments. What should we think, if by Act of Parliament, some fine day, 
the Convent of St. Vincent at Westminster, the new Ursuline convent 
of Upton, the House of Mercy at Bermondsey, with a score of other 
London convents were declared to be State property, and either 
occupied as militia barracks, board schools, or branch post offices, 
or sold to the highest bidder to become music halls, or gin palaces? 
What should we think if the poor nuns, accustomed to no more severe 
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treatment than some street chaff sternly disapproved by the respectable 
passers-by, were to be roughly forced out of doors, and amidst shouts 
and jeers unreproved, thrust altogether into one convent, and there 
deprived of every means of subsistence except a pension of sevenpence 
a day, and that rarely paid? Imagine Dominicans and Sisters of Mercy, 
Poor Clares and the Dames du S. Cceur with but one chapel and one 
refectory among them, endeavouring to observe their various rules, and 
varied practice, to which long custom and strong affection have attached 
them. Yet this is what is going on in every town in Italy. The 
Convent of St. Clare at Assisi is at this moment, as Lady Herbert in 
her Preface describes, the narrow home of three large communities. 
A building intended for between thirty or forty people “ has now upwards 
of sixty-two persons crowded into this space, so that they are obliged 
to put four or five Sisters into each cell. Their supply of water, which 
was barely sufficient for the wants of the Poor Clares, is utterly in- 
adequate for treble their number ; add to this, that the pension allowed 
by the Government is miserably insufficient, that the price of every kind 
of provisions and clothes is exorbitant, and nearly quadrupled in the 
last six years.” Anything given to relieve the distress of these spouses 
of Jesus Christ will surely be most acceptable to His sympathizing and 
Sacred Heart. The life of Sister Mary Cherubini Clare deserves of 
itself to be read, all the more, by purchasing it, you were stretching 
out a hand to help those whose holy lives are described in the story of 
their former Superior. It is the biography of one who lived in our days, 
and whom many of us may have met when we went to pay our tribute 
of reverence to the body of St. Clare, reposing within the old Gothic 
church of St. George, the church of her hallowed convent. Its 
authoress, now the Abbess of the community, and therefore one 
thoroughly able to attest by personal knowledge to every detail of 
the holy Sister’s life, whose position as Vicaress and Mistress of Novices 
brought her into constant communication with the Superior who 
records her sanctity. The whole biography is a new and wonderful 
proof that the most exalted sanctity is to be found in all ages and 
places in God’s Church. The miraculous or preternatural occurrences 
of which the book is full are not more wonderful than the patience, the 
submission to God’s will, the cheerful obedience of Sister Cherubini. 


Note to the Article on Mr. Gladstone’s “Durham Letter.” 


We have incidentally stated at p. 270 of the above-named article, 
that there are at present more than a thousand priests in prison in 
Germany. Since that sheet was printed off, we have learnt that this 
statement is a mistake. A thousand represents the whole number of priests 
who have been prosecuted, threatened, and in various ways persecuted 
by the Government of the Emperor William. Between two and three 
hundred are in prison or in exile: about fifty of these being in exile. 














THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW,” AND THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
cineca 


Ir must always be with mingled feelings that the members of a 
religious order find themselves forced to make a public defence 
of the body to which they owe so much, against misrepresentation 
and calumny. On the one hand, the occasion which is afforded them 
of vindicating the honour and good fame of the order which they 
have long been accustomed to regard as a mother, and as the 
immediate channel of their greatest privileges and happiness here, 
as well as of their best hopes hereafter, is a welcome call on their 
loyalty and gratitude. On the other hand, the very love which they 
bear to their order must make the aspersions cast upon it a matter 
of great pain to them, both from the character of those aspersions 
themselves, and the hindrance which may result therefrom to the 
good work at which they are labouring, and to which they have 
given their lives. And, to speak more particularly of our own case, 
members of the Society of Jesus, writing in the present day for the 
English public, must also have a sorrowful misgiving, that, say what 
they will, and however clear may be the question of the case on its 
own merits, they have but little chance even of a hearing from the 
majority of their fellow-countrymen. To the Catholic body they 
need no vindication; to the rest of Englishmen no vindication will 
Under such circumstances, they are tempted to ask them- 


suffice. 
whether, however monstrous the accusations against them, 


selves, 
however easily exposed the misrepresentations that are put in currency 
concerning them, it may not be as well, perhaps even more prudent, 
to fold their hands and hold their tongues ; taking refuge in the thought 
that the name which their Society is privileged to bear has ever 
been a mark for contradiction and persecution, for the fiercest hatred 
and the most slanderous calumnies of the world. 

We intend, nevertheless, to make an effort to point out at least 
some portion of the misrepresentations contained in the long attack 
on the Society of Jesus in the current number of the Quarterly Review 
—an indictment which will no doubt be eagerly read, and much 
commented on, in the public press. The Quarterly Review still 
ranks at the head of English periodical literature, and though the 
class of organs to which it belongs have outlived the period of their 
greatest influence on the public mind, it is still a serious matter either 
to be highly praised or severely blamed in its pages. At the present 
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moment, also, when the official organs of the Prussian Government 
are congratulating themselves on the degree to which the English 
press has come round to approbation of Prince Bismarck’s policy 
of religious persecution, an article like that to which we refer is almost a 
sign of the times. Those who inspire the Worth German Gazette, may 
know that it is not quite impossible to “inspire” certain organs of 
public opinion in England as well as in Germany; but the suspicion of 
venality to a foreign power, which has lately been aroused among us by 
certain awkward disclosures of the Prussian Government itself, can 
hardly rest upon the writers in the Quarterly Review. The author of the 
article before us does not attempt to disguise that he is conscious that 
his researches may lead himself and others to a conclusion favourable to 
a policy of persecution, and perhaps he betrays an inclination to 
such a conclusion already. The appearance of an article hinting at 
such measures as possible, in the Quarterly, is certainly, as we have 
said, significant: especially as it comes so soon after the declaration 
on the part of Mr. Gladstone, the leader of the party to which the 
Quarterly is opposed, on which we have had to comment elsewhere 
in our present issue. It appears to us that a time may possibly be 
at hand when it may be of some use that the charges which are made 
against the Society of Jesus in an organ of so much repute and 
influence as the Qwarterly Review, should have been met frankly 
and at once. 

For our own part we may say, that we believe that we speak the 
mind and heart of all the members of the Society which is now attacked, 
from the highest to the lowest, in declaring that in a matter of this 
kind they have but one desire and one fear. Our one desire is that our 
fair-minded and honest countrymen should avail themselves of the 
extreme publicity which has laid the whole system and institute of the 
Society, even to the minutest detail, open to all who chose to inform 
themselves concerning it, for the purpose of examining the whole for them- 
selves—if only they will act in this case with the common equity and 
reason, in accordance with which strangers are not allowed to put their 
own forced and often most ludicrous interpretations on words and things, 
the very meanings of which, as all strangers must, they have utterly 
mistaken. No constitution, no body of men, no system of doctrine, 
of law, or of government, can stand the test of having its minute 
details interpreted by those who know nothing about them. Dr. Newman, 
in his famous speech of Prince Potemkin on the British Constitution, 
has not, as we shall see, gone a line beyond the absurdities which 
can be gathered from the single article before us, in consequence of 
the use of such a method. And we say again, that we have but one 
fear—a fear not altogether unconfirmed by the pages which now lie 
before us. That fear is, that prejudice and even passion may guide 
the judgment, or rather the abuse of judgment, to be formed upon us ; 
that calumnies may be taken for proof, and the false charges of writers 
or speakers, whose want of principle or ignorance is notorious, may 
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be allowed to overweigh the solid evidence which alone ought to be 
valid in such a cause. The Society of Jesus has its Constitutions, and 
rules, and decrees and ordinations, its history, the letters of its Generals, 
the lives and writings of hundreds of its members who have made some 
mark in the world. Its Colleges and Houses and Churches are open 
to all: it has always lived in the light of day, and loved the great 
centres of population as the chosen spheres of its activity. Here are 
the legitimate sources of information concerning it. On the other 
hand, it has. always had censurers and calumniators, known and 
anonymous, who have imputed to it a system which all of its members 
disclaim, the existence of which rests upon the unsupported assertion 
of a few principal slanderers, whose charges have been over and over 
again refuted, only to reappear after a short interval in all their 
pristine effrontery. The only thing we fear, in the present temper 
of Englishmen, is, that they may be too much inclined to take for Gospel 
the falsehoods which have been so often exposed. 

We are glad to be able to say, with entire sincerity, that it is not 
merely the courtesy of literary warfare which prompts us to acknowledge 
the good faith of the writer whom we are about to answer. He has been 
grievously misled, as we hope to show, and he has certainly not 
escaped the common fate of those who undertake to give an account 
of a system from a merely literary and, as it seems in his case, a very 
partial acquaintance with documents, while they resolutely avoid all 
persons practically acquainted with its constitution, customs, and 
working. ‘That is, he has made many ludicrous blunders. If his 
article be ever read aloud in a company of Jesuits, we can assure him 
that there are many passages which would be interrupted by almost 
inextinguishable laughter. We fear we must insist on the charge 
that his acquaintance even with the documents is very partial. We 
suspect that he knows the “ Institute of the Society” mainly through 
the thoroughly shallow and untrustworthy book of M. Huber. He 
professes, indeed, that he states nothing which is not founded on 
authority considered unimpeachable by the Society itself. We can 
only speak of this as his one assertion, the honesty of which we should 
find it most difficult to believe, if we did not remember that it may be 
only made at second-hand, and that he may be entirely ignorant of what 
is considered “unimpeachable.” Moreover, he does not give his 
readers, or his critics, much chance of testing his statements, as he 
certainly might have been expected to do after so solemn a profes- 
sion of their accuracy. There are* barely twenty references to 
authorities in this article of some thirty pages, containing, perhaps, 
some hundreds of assertions. We should much like to see the 
authority for the very large proportion of these statements which 
strike us as questionable: and when we have referred to the “ Insti- 
tute,” as quoted by the author, we have almost uniformly found him 
wrong. He says of Huber, “ We protest against the habit either of 
not giving authorities, or of giving them second-hand, and often 
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incorrectly ; while in some instances Dr. Huber has made grave 
allegations for which the warranty is certainly not forthcoming in the 
authorities named in the references at the bottom of the page.”! He 
could not have described more accurately his own method. He protests 
against this very objectionable habit—by constantly doing the very 
same thing himself. We are forced to believe that he could not do 
otherwise. But we, on our part, “protest” strongly against any 
credit being given to the unwarrantable assertion that “‘ we (the writer) 
shall advance no statement which is not substantiated on authority 
which the Society itself would admit to be unimpeachable.” We 
consider this to be the reverse of the truth. Until we have evidence 
of the contrary, we shall consider, as we have said, that his main 
authorities have been Huber and writers like him, known for their 
intense hatred of the Society. We see no evidence, except in the 
case which we are about to notice, of an attempt to hear both sides. 
Towards the end of his article this writer throws overboard the very 
authority on which he seems to have chiefly relied up to that point; 
for he accuses Huber, in round terms, of having deliberately arranged 
his references (in the account of the supposed “poisoning” of Clement 
the Fourteenth) so as to produce a false impression. We can only hope 
that if he is to continue his investigations as to the Society, he may 
gradually learn what to trust and what to distrust, and become a 
little more at home with the authorities which he may consult for 
himself. If such should be the case, we have great hope that his 
last words may not be quite so bitter as his first. Perhaps, having 
been sent for, to curse us, he may end by blessing us altogether. 

We must further add two general remarks before we proceed to 
a short examination of the article in such detail as is possible 
to us, writing on the spur of the moment in order to meet the 
necessity of answering this attack in our present issue. Our first 
remark is this. The writer professes to “confine himself strictly to 
features at once typical and emphatically distinctive of the Society.” 
This profession certainly imposes on him the obligation of abstaining from 
attacking features which are common to the Society with other religious 
orders in general. And yet, after all, the rules as to obedience, for 
instance, by which the Jesuit is bound to obey his Superiors, are exactly 
the same in substance for him and for the member of any religious 
order whatever ; their language would be universally adapted to religious 
men. The writer speaks of the “fully professed father, who is so closely 
bound to obedience that he must perforce bow without murmur, to any 
command, no matter what, that he may receive from the General ;” but 
the Jesuit is in this respect what he might be if he were a Dominican, 
a Carmelite, a Franciscan, or a member of any other great order of the 
Church, obeying his Superior. And we must here, in passing, seriously 
complain of the writer before us, who must be aware of what he does 
not tell his readers, who, as he must also be aware, are very likely not 
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to guess it of themselves—that neither a Jesuit nor any other religious 
whatsoever is bound to obey “any command, no matter what,” which 
orders him to commit the slightest sin. Here is a serious imputation 
which the author’s words will be understood to convey to thousands of 
readers, though he must know it to be false, and against the falsehood 
of which he has not given a word of warning. The observation which 
wé have made as to the obligation of obedience must be extended to 
many other points on which, not the Jesuit system alone, but the whole 
system of all religious orders is assailed by this writer ; who perhaps has 
not made the acquaintance of a single other Institute, and yet professes 
to distinguish between what is common to all, and what is peculiar to 
this. It extends in great measure to the “faculties” and “dispensations” 
which seem to give him so much trouble. It extends, in particular, to 
what he calls the faculty to “carry on trade operations” conferred by 
Gregory the Thirteenth on the Jesuits “in terms so ample as to be 
without a parallel.” Why does not the author at least give a reference 
here, to let his readers have the chance, if they will hunt up the folios 
in which such concessions are recorded, of discovering that the grant, 
so far from being without a parallel, is simply a grant of the powers 
“‘which have been or may be conceded to other orders,” and that the 
faculty “to carry on trade operations” is simply the permission to make 
contracts, that is, to act as all corporate bodies must act in matters of 
business, buying or building houses, and the like; from which religious 
persons, by their vow of poverty, are debarred, unless they have such a 
permission granted them. 

We do not deny that there are certain features which are peculiar 
to the Society, and which were not to be found in religious orders 
existing at the time of its foundation, though since that time they 
have been largely imitated. The writer before us appears to us to 
approach now, for the first time, the general subject of religious life ; 
and he has certainly not hit on the characteristics peculiar to Jesuits as the 
object of his attack ; at least not exclusively. The Generalate for life, 


2 One of the most amusing statements of the writer is that of the ‘‘ quite 
exceptional formula” of the vows. ‘‘He makes his solemn professions to Almighty 
God in sight of His Virgin Mother, . .. and to the General of the Society, 
standing in the place of God. ‘The omission of any mention by name of Christ or 
the Trinity coupled with the special invocation [?] of the Virgin, are points eminently 
characteristic of the theology uniformly advocated in the Order: while the altogether 
unapproachable elevation ascribed to the General is emphatically typical of the spirit 
in which the Order is to be administered.” We wonder how many formulas of 
religious vows this gentleman has consulted! The form, ‘‘ Deo Omnipotenti, Beate 
Mariz semper Virgini,” &c., ‘‘ without any special mention by name of Christ or the 
Trinity ”— neither Christ nor the Trinity, we suppose, having anything to do with 
Almighty God—is repeated*thousands of times every day in the Catholic Church by 
priests and servers at Mass and by persons who make their confessions. And as to 
the ‘‘altogether unapproachable elevation ascribed to the General,” it is as exactly as 
unapproachable as that of any Superior, ecclesiastical or religious, who receives vows 
of any sort in any way. He “‘stands in the place of God” as the legitimate recipient 
of the vows, and no more. 
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was no doubt an innovation; so was the system of deferring solemn 
“ profession” for a number of years, and admitting the novices to simple 
vows at the end of their two years of probation. So, to a great extent, 
was the system of nomination of local Superiors, the dispensing with 
elections, the third year of probation, and the like—all measures recom- 
mended by the circumstances of the time, when many religious orders 
had sunk very low. But so, far more, was the whole spiritual system of 
the Society, founded upon a book of which the writer before us makes 
no mention at all, of which perhaps he has not even heard—the 
Spiritual Exercises—a literary acquaintance with which will tell him 
little, but a practical acquaintance a great deal, as to the real aim 
of the body of men whom he has seriously misrepresented.® 

But we must pass on to our second genetal remark. The writer on 
whom we are commenting binds himself to adduce evidence with regard 
to certain alternative conclusions. One of these conclusions is, ‘that 
in the Constitution of the Order there is really something which 
warrants the charge, that the Society is an Institution curiously calcu- 
lated to promote principles objectionable in their general tendency, and 
that it might even prove in certain contingencies a corporation danger- 
ous to the State. It is with a view of helping our readers to arrive at 
some opinion on these hotly controverted matters, that the following 
pages are written.” If this be the case, we submit that we ought to 
have evidence adduced which bears on the point in question. We do 
not deny, for instance, that a true idea of the Constitutions, especially of 
the authority of the General—for the formation of which some little 
knowledge of the actual use which has been made of this authority by 
its successive holders for more than three centuries might not unreason- 
ably be required—and an equally true idea of other great elements in the 
Society, have a legitimate bearing on this question. We do not deny that 
if any one could prove—what to all who know the Society, will be the 
most ridiculous of all the charges made against it—that there exists a 
whole class of what the writer calls “crypto-Jesuits” in the world, this 
also might have a bearing on the question at issue. We shall examine, 
then, among other details, what the author has to say on these points. 
But we maintain that the question at issue is what he has said it is, and 
not another ; not whether every one of many hundreds of thousands of 
Jesuits, in three centuries of time, has always been prudent, not whether 





3 We must specially complain of the clever but certainly unfair way in which the 
writer, ad gignendam invidiam, when he mentions the aim of the Society as the 
‘* greater glory of God,” always adds such words as ‘‘to smite by superior dexterity 
- the forces adverse to the absolute ascendancy of the Papal system ”—‘‘the reduction 
of the world to the implicit acceptance of a system culminating in the acknowledgment 
of an Absolute Pontiff’—and the like. In one place he actually asserts that 
St. Ignatius desired to absorb the whole world into the Society. ‘‘In his design, 
an Institution on such a model should be more than merely one amongst various 
organs of the Church. It should grow into the actual embodiment of the Church 
militant upon earth” (p. 258). It is difficult to comprehend how any man in his 
senses could make such a statement. 
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some of the order made a mistake, or did not make a mistake, in China, 
not whether Father Lavalette went beyond the duties of his vocation as 
procurator, at Martinique, or the like. The writer before us does, in 
the main, keep to the more important points; but he has not always 
resisted the temptation to be discursive, and to throw in assertions, as he 
has, all through, thrown in expressions, which are more calculated to 
raise prejudice than to help his readers to a fair judgment on the point 
which he professes. to handle. And, as a matter of fact, a great many 
of his readers and critics in the newspapers will consider these indirect 
attempts to force a conclusion as more interesting than the rest of his 
article. Moreover, the passages about Cardinal Tournon, about the 
conduct of the Jesuits after the Suppression, the connection of 
St. Ignatius with the Inquisition, and the like, are among the most 
inaccurate in his whole paper. We fear there has been a good deal of 
second-hand work here. 

Owing partly to the disadvantage at which any one is necessarily 
placed who views a system, to whose practical working he is an entire 
stranger, simply from a stand-point outside of such system, partly also to 
those remaining mists of popular prejudice with which, notwithstanding 
his apparently sincere efforts to disperse them, he continues to be 
enveloped, the Reviewer’s appreciation of the Institute refracts so 
distorted an image of its true character, that it becomes hard for those 
who really do know it to recognize it in the representation he produces. 
In fact, the grand outlines of the Society are not realized at all, 
while the strength of the writer is wasted on all sorts of small details, 
regarded apart from the whole, or if regarded with any view to a whole, 
certainly not the corporate whole that bears the name of the Society 
of Jesus. Ends are perpetually being assigned that are certainly not 
the ends of the Society, or, if not formally assigned, yet patently 
insinuated ; and the practical details of its constitution and government 
are estimated in colligation with such imaginary ends, and not with 
the real aim and purpose of the Institute. This renders it difficult 
to meet an attack of so desultory a kind. Perhaps the true and most 
satisfactory way of repelling such an assault will be to give a brief 
and clear statement of the end and nature of the Society’s organization, 
and thus to some extent to leave our readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions as to how far the Reviewer's charges succeed in hitting any real blot 
in the framework of its Constitutions. And here we may repeat, that 
the sources of the jurisprudence of the Society are the following. The 
various Apostolic Letters that have been from time to time issued with 
reference to its affairs; the Constitutions, with the Examen Generale, 
along with the declarations appended to them ; the Decrees and Canons 
of the General Congregations: the Formule approved by its different 
Congregations; the Ordinations and Instructions of the Generals of 
the Order ; the Ratio Studiorum, modified as it has been from time to 
time ; and finally the Book of the Spiritual Exercises, which may indeed 


rather be called the soul of the Institute, than a part of its exterior 
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framework. Of these different documents, the Book of the Exercises 
and the Constitutions are the work of St. Ignatius himself; and it is 
to be remarked in respect of the latter, that it was only after lengthened 
deliberation, and at the repeated instances of his colleagues, that he 
could be induced to draw up written Constitutions at all. He was 
rather desirous that the new Order should be governed by the internal 
law of charity, than by any external regulations. These various 
documents, and a compendium of them entitled, “‘ Epitome Instituti 
Societatis Jesu,” a book that has passed through many editions, are 
open to the access of all; so that any attempt at mystification as to 
their true character, whether proceeding from the defenders or from 
the opponents of the Society, cannot in the long run fail to be utterly 
futile and useless. 

The end of the Society, as contemplated in these documents, is 
thus briefly stated: ‘The end of this Society is not only to provide 
for the salvation and perfection of its individual members, but with 
the help of God’s grace also to promote to the utmost the salvation 
of our neighbours.” The organization by means of which it is 
hoped to attain this great end, as far as its main outlines are concerned, 
is contained in the following brief sketch. The Society is governed 
by a General, who is its supreme head, and to whose hands the 
full executive power is intrusted. The General is exempt from all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, except that of the Pope alone. The 
General, together with his counsellors and assistants, and his 
admonitor, are elected by the General Congregation, as representing 
the professed fathers, who form the body of the Society strictly 
speaking. These professed fathers take four solemn vows; three 
of these being the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, essential 
to the religious state technically so called; the fourth is a vow of 
obedience to the Pope. In addition to these, there are the professed 
of three vows, a class which consists of those who for various reasons 
have not been admitted to the four vows above mentioned, but 
have taken the three essential vows in a solemn manner and form. 
Then come the spiritual coadjutors, who are associated with the 
professed fathers in the work of teaching and preaching, and other 
spiritual functions, and to whom most of the offices in the Society 
are open. This class is only bound by the three simple vows, so 
called because taken with less of formality than those that are called 
solemn. To these succeed the temporal coadjutors or lay-brothers, 
who do not take Holy Orders, but work in the temporal administration 
of the Houses and Colleges of the Society. Then come the scholastics, 
who at the end of their two years’ noviceship have taken the simple 
vows, and are occupied entirely in the studies necessary to qualify 
them to take their place in the ranks of the professed fathers or 
spiritual coadjutors, as the case may be. We close the list with 
the novices, who pass two years of seclusion from the world, occu- 


* Summarium Constitutionum, n, 2. 
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pied in spiritual exercises and spiritual studies, in order to try 
the reality of their vocation, and to test their fitness for the work 
of the Society.5 At the end of the two years’ probation, if they 
persevere in their resolutions, they are admitted to the simple vows, 
and pass into the rank of the scholasticate. The members of all 
these classes make up what is commonly known and spoken of as the 
Society, and they are all equally “religious.” The probation, in the 
common sense of the term, ends with the novitiate. 

We pass on to the further stages. Three years of the scholastic’s 
life are generally spent in the study of philosophy and the 
natural sciences; at the conclusion of which he passes into the 
schools, where he is employed in teaching from six to seven years. 
The next four years are passed in the study of theology, the student’s 
ordination to the priesthood usually taking place at the end of the 
third year. During the course of these prolonged studies there is 
an examination, both in the course of philosophy and theology, at 
the end of each year; and should the student give satisfaction in 
each of these, the whole series is concluded by a final examination 
in the matters he has studied during the whole of his course, the 
result of which, where the other requisite qualifications are present, 
determines the position he will occupy in the Society; that is, whether 
he will be a professed father or a spiritual coadjutor. But before 
he begins his career in the more directly spiritual operations of the 
Society, the new priest must pass a third year’s noviceship, called 
the third year of probation, which is again devoted to entirely spiritual 
work; and it is soon after the expiration of this third year that he 
is ordinarily admitted to his last vows of professed, or spiritual coadjutor, 
according to the position assigned to him in the Society. We have 
here sketched out a long course of probation and formation; and 
we can assure the Reviewer that it is a period of real work. Could 
he but place himself for a time in one of the Society’s Houses of 
study, a good many scales would fall from his eyes, and in the 
face of the earnest and self-sacrificing efforts of youthful and generous 
hearts to fit themselves for God’s work in this world, he would cease 
to conjure up imaginary processes whereby probationers of the Society, 
as he calls them, are moulded and shaped and fashioned for the 
accomplishment of all sorts of occult and mysterious ends. The 
one work that is set before them during the prosecution of their 
studies, is the strengthening of their own characters by self-discipline 
and the helps afforded them by the Church, that so they may be 


5 The Constitutions suppose that some candidates for admission would leave to 
their Superiors the decision as to whether they should become scholastics or lay- 
brothers. The choice was to be made before the end of their probation. Until it was 
decided, they were called Jndifferentes. This class, the meaning of which is surely 
very plain, has been taken to include the much-talked-of race of Jesuits in disguise. 
Now-a-days, the destination of applicants is made before their reception, and the 
Indifferentes only exist on paper. 
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the better able to help their neighbour on his way to heaven. This 
is the sole force on which the Society relies to “break down all 
the elements adverse to God’s greater glory;” though it is true that 
$he knows that such glory can only be promoted in union with that 
Divine Society which He has appointed to be the channel of His 
grace, and His great instrument in the salvation of men—the Holy 
Catholic Church, with the Holy Father at its head as the successor 
of St. Peter and the Vicar of Jesus Christ. It will now be seen how 
far the Reviewer’s accuracy is to be relied upon in many of his 
statements, as for instance when he says that, “No Jesuit is to attain 
this supreme degree under the age of forty-five.” The ordinary period 
before solemn profession is usually from seventeen to eighteen years ; 
so that a Jesuit entering the noviceship at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen may become professed long before the age of forty-five. But 
he is a Jesuit all the time, from his very novitiate, and a Jesuit he 
remains, even though he be not professed. Or again, we see how his 
imagination runs away with the writer when he indulges in rounded 
phrases about “the division of probationers, comprising an infinity 
of sub-grades, to some of which are attached important posts.” There 
is no infinity of sub-grades, and no important posts are assigned 
to such probationers, except so far as importance attaches to students 
occupied with their studies, or masters teaching in their schools. Then 
again, he is utterly out when he talks of the number of professed 
fathers not amounting to more than two per cent. This calculation 
is certainly very much below the mark; from twenty to thirty per 
cent. would be nearer the truth. 

The Reviewer speculates much on the General and his functions. 
As we have seen, the General is the depositary of the executive 
authority of the Society. His office is for life, and he is assisted in 
the government by the Provincials of the various Provinces into which 
the Society is divided, who again have under them the Rectors of the 
Colleges and the Superiors of the different residences, all of whom 
derive their authority either immediately or mediately from the General. 
The form of government is, therefore, monarchical, but mixed with 
something of the aristocratic form, if we regard the relations of the 
professed fathers with the General on the one hand, and with the other 
members of the body on the other. Besides, the monarchy, such as it is, 
is an elective monarchy. When a vacancy occurs, provincial Con- 
gregations, consisting of the professed and certain Superiors of the 
Province, are held, and two fathers are elected for each Province, who, 
with the Provincial, proceed to Rome, to take their seats in the General 
Congregation. In this Congregation, thus constituted, the General is 
elected. His administration must be in accordance with the Constitu- 
tions of the Society, and, as we have seen, he is assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by his assistants, likewise elected by the General 
Congregation, and by his admonitor. He is obliged to take the advice 
of his counsellors, though he is not bound to follow their judgments. 
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All the Superiors and members of the Society are subject to the 
General, and owe him obedience; for in him is recognized the residence 
of that authority which, like all other power, comes from God. This 
authority, whether exercised immediately by the General, or mediately 
by the Superiors appointed by him, postulates the: obedience of his 
subjects, in all where there is no question of sin. But he is the 
common father as well as the supreme governor, and therefore there 
is the most unfettered freedom of access to him. All and each of 
the members of the body can have recourse to him, and write to him 
as freely as to any other Superior of the Order. There are thus all 
possible guarantees that every member will work in his appointed place 
and function according to the spirit and constitutional regulations of 
the Order, from the General down to the humblest novice. Nay, so 
far does precaution extend, that in the event of a General proving 
unworthy or incompetent, the Provinces can elect deputies, and the 
Assistants convoke them, in order to effect his deposition. Such an 
event has not happened, and please God, never will happen ; but there 
is ample security for redress, in case the chief of the Society should 
forget that he has been placed in his post in @dificationem et non in 
destructionem. Thus, throughout, it is the reign of law that we have 
presented to us in the organization and working of the Society, and 
not the spasmodic action of an arbitrary despotism. No wonder 
that Richelieu and other great political thinkers have looked upon 
the Constitutions of Ignatius as a monument*of genius; a profound 
study of them, apart from the exigencies of journalistic controversy, 
will more and more unfold the deep wisdom and solid piety enshrined 
in them. 

We may add, that, as the Society is now three centuries old, it 
would be more to the point for our adversaries to give some evidence 
that the system has worked badly, than to speculate @ priori as to how 
it must work. A great deal of nonsense has been written about every 
individual in the whole body being moved here and there at the will of a 
central despot, about the absolute crushing out of all personal initiative 
or energy, and the like. We hope that the Society has ever been charac- 
terized, as St. Ignatius wished it to be, by the practice of obedience: 
but it is as unlike one of the modern systems of bureaucratic centra- 
lization as it possibly could be. It could certainly never have done the 
work in the world which it has done, if Provincial and local Superiors 
were not able to use their delegated powers quite as freely as, for 
example, the commanders of divisions, or brigades, or regiments, in a 
modern army; or if the effect of the Jesuit’s training were not to make 
him capable of being trusted with the free use of his own energies and 
powers ; which, in truth, are developed to the very utmost for the one 
end of advancing the glory of God. It is the aim of St. Ignatius to 
make each man, by spiritual and intellectual cultivation, a perfect 
instrument for that end, and then to help him, by the guidance of his 
Superiors, to make the most of his opportunities. We venture to assure 
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the writer before us that if he had any personal acquaintance with 
Jesuits in active work, they would not at all strike him as men who were 
mere puppets in the hands of some invisible manipulator, hundreds of 
miles away. 

The office of Admonitor is a difficulty to the Reviewer. He must 
indeed be a very formidable and a very burdensome appendage if he be 
what this writer represents him to be, “a dignitary sworn by special 
oath never to lose sight of the General, whom he is intended to dog 
at every step, like the personifiation of a pursuing conscience.” We 
should like to see the form of this oath. Perhaps it will be furnished 
in the second instalment of the writer’s views on the Jesuits in the next 
number of the Quarterly. In the meantime, let us state briefly what his 
duties, according to the Constitutions, really are. They are simply such 
as spring from the obligations of the office imposed upon him by the 
Society, to represent to the General with all respect such points as may 
appear to him, before God, to be defective in his Superior’s conduct, 
whether with reference to the duties of his office, or to his own personal 
behaviour. He also acts as the mouthpiece of the Assistants in 
laying before the General any matters of grave import, in respect of 
which, whether on the ground of departure from the regulations of the 
Constitutions, or of other defective treatment, they may consider 
representation or admonition to be called for. We must confess we 
do not see that such an official, with functions so defined, affords matter 
for any objection. On the contrary, with the example before us of a 
high officer of State who is charged with the duties of keeper of her 
Majesty’s conscience nearer home, we can conceive that such an officer 
as is here described could hardly fail to contribute greatly to the smoot 
and successful working of any organization whatever, especially where 
counsel and deliberation are required. Indeed, we can imagine that 
a faithful henchman of this sort might on occasion be of infinite value 
to writers of articles, editors of newspapers, prime ministers, and 
ex-prime ministers, not to extend the list. Had some prudent Homeric 
Nestor, instead of a possible misleading Mephistopheles, been at 
Mr. Gladstone’s side when he gave the last finishing strokes to the 
proofs of his now famous article on Ritualism, his enemies might have 
been deprived of the anticipations of future triumphs over their 
redoubtable foe, and his friends spared much pain. 

It is further asserted that the General “‘is bound by stringent vows 
never to take up his residence anywhere but in Rome, and never to 
stay from home, though even for a night, except in company with a 
Father Assistant.” Again, we say that we should like to see these vows. 
The writer seems not to be aware that, as a rule, all Generals of 
orders reside at Rome, for the most obvious reasons. It is certainly 
prescribed in the Constitutions that Rome shall be the residence 
of the General; and the dictates of common sense endorse such 
prescription in the case of the official head of a world-wide Society 


6 Jnst. Jes. ii. p. 52 Edit. Prag. 1757. 
Pp. 5 §- 175 
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in intimate relations with the centre of Christendom. But the General 
is not debarred from visiting his subjects at a distance, if occasion 
should require it, or from taking up his abode at some little distance from 
Rome, should reasons of health or business render such a step necessary. 
And apart from other considerations, it would not seem unnatural that 
one charged with an immense mass of official business should have an 
Attendant and Assistant with him. In truth, interpretations and mis- 
representations like these of the simplest and most common sense 
regulations ofgthe Society can only proceed from that dark prejudice 
still lingering in the writer’s mind, that every provision, even the most 
common place, to be found in its rules and regulations, can only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis of some crooked and evil design. 
They are on a par with a famous translation of a portion of one 
of the common rules, where it is prescribed, emo noctu dormiat 
aperté fenestra—** No one shall sleep at night with the shutter open,” 
for reasons easily imagined. The translation of this simple regulation, 
gravely offered to the world, was, that “No one should sleep at 
night;” with the view, of course, that every member of the Society 
should make the most of the dark hours to plot as much mischief as 
possible against the peace of the world. 

The powers of the General in the matter of admission to and 
dismissal from the Society, afford ground for some curious speculations 
and flights of imagination in the article before us. That such powers 
should be definitely vested somewhere, will be admitted as a necessity 
in any body of men that claims to be an organized society; and 
that they should possess a certain amount of elasticity in their 
application in the concrete, can hardly be denied by any one at all 
conversant with the ever-varying complications of human affairs. Here 
again we only ask that a matter of simple and absolutely necessary 
regulation should be weighed according to the dictates of common 
sense, and the rules of ordinary experience. It is objected, that 
‘in the Constitutions it is solemnly declared that the Order shall be 
absolutely closed against whatsoever person has at any time been guilty 
of some delinquency, or labours under a serious imputation. But on 
perusing the less obvious portions of the ‘Institute,’ we discover that 
the General alone decides as to what may or may not constitute a 
serious imputation. Nor is this all. If a candidate presents himself, 
who not merely labours notoriously under serious imputations, but 
actually stands convicted of delinquency, he is yet admissible if the 
General considers him possessed of natural advantages likely to prove 
of avail to the Society.” 

Now, in the first place there are certain essential impediments from 
which neither the General nor the Society collectively can dispense; and 
if a person affected by any such impediment were even admitted to vows, 
whether simple or solemn, such vows would be #so facto null and void. 
One of these impediments exists in the case where public infamy has 
been contracted on account of great sin or crimes. But in a matter like 
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this, where the shades of infamy may vary indefinitely, cases of doubt 
may arise whether the evil repute rises to such a degree as to constitute 
the impediment in question. This being a practical matter, and to be 
judged according to the actual circumstances in each case, the decision 
is left in the hands of the General. But further than this, cases may 
arise of a kind something like the following. A man of great natural 
endowments has been led astray in his youth ; he has forfeited his good 
character by the irregularities of his life: nay, in an extreme case, he 
may even have been convicted of delinquency ; he receives,the grace of 
conversion, and really wishes to reform his life and make some amends 
to God for the scandals of his past career; he thinks he may best do 
this by joining a religious order, say the Society of Jesus: how is such 
a man to be dealt with? The advice given for the guidance of the 
person into whose hands such a case may fall, in the documents of the 
Institute, is, that it should not be dismissed summarily, but referred to 
the Superior. And then, if such a person sees good to approach the 
Holy Father, or his Nuncio, or the Grand Penitentiary, and beg that 
an entrance into the Society be conceded to him, provided the General 
be not unwilling; in that case the General may consent to admit him; care 
being taken not to open the door to too many such cases, nor to any 
not endowed with remarkable gifts." Is there anything very strained 
or unnatural or irrational in such a procedure, especially in a body 
like the Society, where it can be fairly judged that there is promise 
of solid and lasting fruit in giving such a person the opportunity of 
recovering himself which he asks for; and where there are ample 
means of preventing scandal, by employing him in a sphere of labour 
where his past delinquencies will be unknown? In a large and com- 
plicated organization like the Society, quiet Colleges, or the ever open 
fields of missionary enterprize, could always be found to afford such a 
person scope for the exercise of his gifts. We think we have heard 
of converted prize-fighters, and people of that sort, “preaching the 
Gospel,” to the edification of the British public, before to-day. 

The Reviewer falls into another blunder with respect to dismissal from 
the Society, from which the exercise of a little reflection and common 
sense would have rescued him. He endeavours to make capital out of 
a regulation which admits of the secret dismissal of a member of the 
Society, where sufficient reasons exist for the adoption of such a 
method. The regulation in question is contained in one of the 
declarations appended to and explicative of the Constitutions.* It is 
to this effect, that although the Constitutions prescribe only for the 
open dismissal of those who are sent away for open and manifest 
reasons, yet other causes may arise, when members of the Society 
are to be dismissed for secret reasons, even such as may involve no 
matter of sin; in such an exigency the person, provided this can be 
done without disturbing the minds of others by the infusion of 
suspicions, or of apprehensions of unfair dealing, may be sent away 


7 Epit. Inst. pars. i. 8. 2, n. 2. 8 Inst. Soc. Jes. p. 368. 
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from the House secretly, on some fitting pretext, without his dismissal 
being publicly proclaimed to the community, as is ordinarily the custom 
when any member quits the Order. This certainly seems simple and 
straightforward enough, and we are somewhat at a loss to enter into the 
difficulty that has been extracted from it. ‘A question suggests itself, 
how such a faculty of occult dismissal could be applicable to any but 
those whose admission has been occult? It is difficult to understand 
how a recognized and professed member of the Order, who had been 
publicly wearing its dress, could be occultly sent out of it—that is, 
severed from community with the Order without such severance being 
made manifest, unless, for concealment’s sake, he should be permitted 
still to assume before the world the guise of a Jesuit.” The Reviewer, 
if he consulted the declaration under discussion, unfortunately over- 
looked two or three words that are fatal to his supposition, and quite 
meets his difficulty, such as it is. “‘Tunc enim conducibilius est aliquo 
pretextu (ut Probationum) extra domum mitti, quam si corum dimissio 
publicaretur.”” t is a question simply of one who has been residing 
in a House and wearing the dress of the Society, who, to avoid 
disturbance and uneasiness, or perhaps to spare his own feelings, is 
quietly sent out again into the world. Certainly, if we would allow 
calm reflection to come into play, various causes for such a mode of 
procedure might be assigned. The reason for dismissal might be of 
such a nature as to forbid publication ; or again, as we have already 
suggested, it might be in kindness to the person himself who is leaving 
the Society, nay, at his own request, that this method should be 
adopted. But the source of the difficulty in the writer’s mind is 
made known to us by another little sentence. It did not spring from 
the words of the Declaration itself, but from a preconceived opinion 
which it was desirable to prop up. “The proviso would, however, be 
quite intelligible if applied to crypto-Jesuits.” A class of crypto- 
Jesuits must be made out to exist; no stone must be left unturned 
to establish that ! 

We will take one other instance of the ingenuity of a biassed mind 
in twisting the plainest documents. ‘On the other hand, should it be 
the General’s opinion that a member seeking to quit the Order might 
yet prove of value to it ultimately, he is empowered, not merely to 
compel his remaining in it, but he is provided with faculties for humouring 
his disposition by indulgences that would allow of his having liberty for 
a period, but without being relieved from his obligation to the General. 
‘In proportion as the Society should be beholden to one, as having 
deserved well of him [szc],!° or as he might be endowed with special gifts of 
God for helping it in promoting God’s governance, so should he be let 
go with greater difficulty: as on the contrary, he to whom the Society 


9 We may observe that slips like this, in a writer whom we presume to be honest 
and painstaking, favour very much the hypothesis that he makes his charges second- 
hand—notwithstanding his recorded protest against such a way of dealing. 

10 The real reading, of course, would be ‘‘of it,” that is, the Society. 
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may be less beholden, and who may be less fit for helping it in God’s 
governance, can be let go more easily.’” We will not pause to criticise 
the translation here presented to us, inasmuch as notwithstanding its 
clumsiness and inaccuracy, we can extract the true meaning of the 
declaration from it. 

Here, first of all, it is to be remarked that the passages quoted give 
the General no power to compel any one to remain in the Order. There 
is only question of the exercise of discretion in granting a dismissal if 
sought for, or in inflicting it when not sought for, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Then as regards the “faculties for humouring 
his disposition by indulgences that would allow of his having liberty for 
a period, but without being relieved from his obligation of obedience to 
the General,” such faculties exist only in the imagination of the writer. 
He has totally misconceived the case in question. It is that of those 
who have departed from the Order without a formal dismissal, and thus 
exposed themselves, zfso facto, according to ecclesiastical law, applicable 
to religious orders in general, to excommunication. In such cases the 
General, if such persons return to the Society, can absolve them from the 
censures of the Church without recourse to a higher tribunal. And such 
persons are to be dealt with in a spirit of tenderness, where it is judged 
that they are suffering from the access of some sudden temptation or 
deception, and that their remaining in the Society would be most con- 
ducive to their own welfare, and to God’s service, provided they can be 
brought to see the thing in that light. But the thought of compelling 
any one to remain in the Society unwillingly is wholly alien to its spirit ; 
so much so that its very machinery for dismissal was regarded as an 
inno tion on the practice of the older religious bodies, and is in itself 
ast’ cient answer to the theory of compulsion. As to the second case, 
tha. of a person who has deserved well of the Society, or who displays 
great aptitude for its work in some line or other, we cannot see any 
reasonable objection to the provision above given, that the power of 
dismissal should be exercised with discretion in reference to such. For 
the matter has two sides; it may be that the faults and defects of the 
person call for his dismissal, and surely, tenderness and reluctance under 
the given circumstances cannot be blamed, when there may still exist 
the desire on his part to remain in the Society ; or dismissal may be 
asked for on slender and insufficient grounds, and it may be a real 
charity to give such a one time to reflect maturely before he takes the 
final step of abandoning the work that he has taken in hand—a work 
of no small moment, be it remembered, in the eyes of Catholics. And 
if reluctance is felt to lose one whose natural gifts fit him in some signal 
manner for the work of the Society, on grounds that seem insufficient, 
and if pains are taken to show such insufficiency, before the final step is 
taken ; can such a line of action be justly said to involve any moral wrong? 
On the contrary, it only expresses the every day practice of mankind 
in matters of grave and solemn import; and if it had not been formu- 


1 Inst. i. p. 369, D. B. and p. 365, D. A. 
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lated in writing, and thus afforded an opening for biassed miscon- 
struction, it would at once be recognized as natural and praiseworthy. 

The Reviewer indulges in some remarks on the subject of those 
who, under various pleas, have been rejected from the Order. To 
this it is sufficient to reply that those who constitute the Order, and 
especially those who are its responsible officers, must be better judges 
of the aptitude of candidates for admission than mere outsiders. 
Besides, those on whom the burden of decision falls, in applications 
for admission, may very frequently see that the gifts of the candidate 
are of a kind to do much better work in some other field than in the 
range of work that falls within the scope of the Society, and that 
there is therefore all the greater reason for recognizing the fundamental 
rule that aspirants are not to be solicited, or in any way influenced in 
their choice, but left to the free action of their own souls and the grace 
of Almighty God.!? We have already referred to the cases alleged by 
the writer before us. Father Ventura, we believe, was once a Jesuit; 
Father Passaglia certainly was ; incompatibilities of views and judgments 
arose, and they thought it best to retire from the Society. They were 
free to do so; the grounds of their decision were admitted, and their 
separation was accomplished. ‘Their very act is a vindication of the 
Society from the charge of compulsion and over-anxiety to retain those 
who can no longer work in accordance with its rules and spirit. The 
refusal to admit Theiner, a man of great and varied gifts, affords 
further proof of the absence of any grasping spirit, if such proof were 
required. That Father Newman made application for admission, we 
never heard. If it be so, the very application reflects honour on the 
Society, as it would upon any body of men to whom it might similarly 
be made; and if it were refused, such refusal would in no way cast a 
slur on Father Newman’s claims on the estimation of his fellow-Catholics 
and of the world at large, as one of the foremost men of his time. 
His is the position of one who helps others without needing help in 
return.'* 

One other instance of carelessness in quotation and rashness in 
inference, before we proceed to discuss a topic which is evidently a 
very favourite one with the Reviewer. He professes to be startled 
at the power given to the General of ‘delegating to individuals of his 
own selectian the faculty of admitting candidates into the Order—a 
provision that would not appear anomalous if limited to deputies 
taken from its ranks. It is, however, a startling fact that, on reading 
the Privileges declared to be vested in the General by the Declaratory 
Glosses appended to the Constitution, we find him empowered 
to confide the most delicate trust in the Order to persons who are 
themselves not declared members of it.”!* Now, in the first place there 


12 Spir. Ex. Annot. 15 ; Exam. Gen. c. iii. n, 14. 

18 Since these remarks were in type, Father Newman has publicly contradicted 
the statement in question. 

14 Inst. i. p. 472, D. B. 
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is nothing at all said in the original about “‘ ot declared members ;” 
this is an interpolation which has the effect of letting the incautious 
reader believe that the Society’s own documents recognize the 
existence of a class of “undeclared” members, which it is the writer’s 
great aim to prove. Then, a certain determination is given as to 
the persons to be so employed, “some bishop or ecclesiastical dignitary ;” 
here we have an omission. The original stands as follows: “Imo 
et alicui, qui de Societate non esset, aliquo in casu, ut Episcopo alicui, 
vel personz in dignitate ecclesiastica constitute ;” and the reason 
assigned for such abnormal delegation is the absence of any professed 
father from the place where the postulant seeks admission. This gives 
ample ground for such an exceptional mode of procedure. But then 
it savours strangely of simplicity and straightforwardness, and of having 
nothing to conceal. Some one wishes to be admitted into the Order 
under exceptional circumstances, or some father on a far distant and 
solitary mission wishes to take his last vows. No professed father is at 
hand to execute the due formalities ; recourse is had to the bishop or 
other well-known official on the spot, and he, knowing the goodness of 
the object, and having satisfied himself of the reasonableness of the 
action, uses his delegated powers, and the postulant becomes a 
member of the Society, or the father enters the ranks of the professed or 
spiritual coadjutors. As soon as he has been admitted, he becomes as 
well known and overt a member as any one else. He has simply been 
“received” by some one whose power is delegated ; as an Englishman 
in the colonies may be “knighted” by a Colonial Governor instead of 
the Queen. This is all simple and straightforward, as we have said ; but 
then simplicity and straightforwardness are the last things to be looked 
for from Jesuits. Besides, it is added, “The proviso would, however, 
be quite intelligible if applied to crypto-Jesuits.” A foregone conclu- 
sion is to be maintained; and therefore interpolation, omission, forced 
construction and groundless deduction are allowed to have their full 
play. But this is not the way to write history, or. treat questions which 
affect the good name and position of large bodies of men. 

We now come to this cryfto-Jesuit, “who, stealing about the world 
under disguise, figures as the typical representative of the Order with a 
certain class of writers.” The Reviewer is candid enough to add that on 
the other hand “his existence has been pronounced the invention of a 
heated fancy, by critics so little prone to priestly propensities as Bayle.” 
He also admits that “ Dr. Huber is disappointing in his treatment of 
this subject, for, while he leaves the impression of his belief in a 
provision for secret affiliation, he has not substantiated the allegation by 
any evidence.” No doubt, and that for the best of all reasons, because 
no such body of crypto-Jesuits exists, or ever did exist, in the Society, and 
therefore the possibility of such evidence being discovered passes into 


15 We must again remark, that there is something very ‘‘ second-hand” about the 
writer’s treatment of this passage in the Institute. Do writers in the Quarterly 
usually garble what they quote? 
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the category of vanishing quantities. And in making this affirmation, we 
do but repeat the protest of the Society in every age in regard to this 
accusation. The Reviewer, indeed, admits this: “The Jesuits have, 
indeed, on all occasions stoutly denied the existence of a clandestine 
grade of membership ; but we are not acquainted with any writer of the 
Order who has effectually grappled with the particular texts and 
incidents which can be pointed to as giving colour to the allegation that 
to affiliate by secret profession, and to allow those thus affiliated to 
live on in the guise of seculars, is neither contrary to the letter of 
the rules, nor has been absolutely foreign to the practice of the Order.” 
We are here, then, reduced to something like circumstantial evidence. 
Let us see what the points are, on which the writer relies. First 
of all, however, we would premise that in denying the existence 
of a clandestine section of the Order, we do not deny that there 
have been exceptional instances of admission of individuals to mem- 
bership, by a process, common to all religious orders—that of ‘‘affili- 
ation” of persons who out of devotion may wish to partake in 
the enjoyment of the spiritual privileges of the Society. Such 
“affiliations” to an order, answer to “honorary membership,” as far 
as spiritual benefits are concerned, and imply in no manner or 
degree any obedience, change of life, or the like. But we contend 
that even if we should be unable to explain such exceptions to the 
general rule, as from the very nature of the case would be more 
than probable, they would not even fairly suggest the existence of a 
large body of members admitted in a like exceptional manner. On the 
contrary, we should regard these exceptions as proving the general rule 
rather than reversing it. But let us examine the cases alleged. The first 
argument alleged is one that we can only designate as of a somewhat 
wonderful character. “‘In a Declaratory Gloss appended to the Consti- 
tutions, as a definition of what lies within the area of the Society, it is 
affirmed to comprise not merely professed fathers and novices, but all 
who may at any time be under some probation with an inward intention 
of ‘ultimately living or dying in the Society,’ and of being admitted 
some day to one or other of its grades. Over all these the General’s 
authority is declared to extend implicitly; so that he would seem hereby 
empowered to assert a right of absolute command over individuals 
whose connection with the Order was merely that of an inward 
intention ‘ultimately to live or die in it.’ No doubt, there is something 
cloudy about the wording of this passage, and if it stood alone we 
should certainly not consider it a sufficient warrant for the affirmation of 
an absolutely anomalous provision.” Clearly not; and much less when 
its cloudiness is dispelled by a very simple explanation. The process of 
admission into the Society is as follows. The candidate makes his 
application, and is referred to some father deputed for the purpose, in 
order that his vocation may be tested according to the rules prescribed 
in the General Examen which stands at the beginning of the Institute, 
if this work be not undertaken by the Provincial himself. Should the 
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candidate satisfy the examiner, and, amongst other things, profess his 
desire to live and die in the Society, it is usual to admit him as a 
Postulant into some House of the Society, and to subject him to a 
course of probation of varying duration, in order to give ample means 
and time for proving, to his own satisfaction and to that of the Superiois 
of the House, the sincerity and strength of his resolution. While in this 
state, still persevering in his inward intention “to live and die” in the 
Society, he is under the jurisdiction of the General, and conforms to the 
regulations of the Society so far as they apply to his case. At the 
expiration of this time, if he has given clear and sufficient proof of his 
earnestness and other qualifications, he is formally admitted to his 
noviceship; and from this admission, if he perseveres in it, his standing 
in the Society is dated. In proof of this explanation, we refer our 
readers to the passages of the Institute cited below.!® 

The writer proceeds: “But there is another capital passage in 
the statutes of the Order, to which we have already alluded in passing, 
that is so clear in its wording as to be free from all ambiguity. In 
this passage it is laid down that the admission of candidates can be 
effected only by the General in person, or through those on whom 
he has conferred special powers; and then follows the designation 
of the persons who may be so deputed. Amongst the persons so 
designated are enumerated ‘individuals of distinction,’ without limita- 
tion as to their being members of the Society, or even in Holy Orders, 
and then come these most remarkable words: ‘ Yea, even in some 
instances one who himself may not be of the Society. How words so 
clear and distinct could ever be made to bear plausibly any but their 
plain construction, baffles our conception. Until some commentator 
of superior skill shall have performed this wonderful feat, we shall 
venture to consider them conclusive on the point that by the statutes 
of the Society it is expressly declared not unlawful in particular 
exigencies to employ the agency of individuals who themselves have 
made no overt profession of the Order.” We italicize the word overt. 
Surely there is an ¢gnoratio elenchi here, and a vicious circle into the 
bargain. The question is not whether the Society makes use occasion- 
ally of the agency of individuals, in special emergencies, who are not 
overt members of the Order, but whether a body exists who are really 
members of the Order, though not overt/y so. To assert that she only 
employs the agency of individuals who have made no overt profession 
of the Order, and therefore are still impliedly its members, is to beg the 
whole question. But the thing is not worth arguing about, for the whole 
of the above ratiocination falls to the ground when confronted with the 
passage in question “taken in its plain construction.” So palpable is 
this, that we are led once more to suspect that the Reviewer has never 
seen the passages in the original, but only gives a garbled version 
of them at second-hand. We have dealt with the passage already.” It 

16 Inst. i. p. 402, D. A.; p. 341, $73 p. 345, $143 p. 363,§ 3. Edit. Prag. 
7 Inst. i. p. 402, D. B.4 
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stands as follows: “ Adi#, guibus ordinarie magis, et absolute communt- 
cabitur, Prapositi Propinciales erunt. Quibusdam tamen Prapositis 
localibus, vel Rectoribus, et aliis Visttatoribus, aut personis insignibus, 
poterit Prapositus Generalis hance auctoritatem communicare; imo et alicut, 
qui de Societate non esset, ut episcopo alicui, vel persone in dignitate eccles- 
tastica constitute; cum nullis ex Professis ejusdem Societatis eo in loco, 
ubi aliguis ita est admittendus, inveniretur. How, in the face of this 
document, the Reviewer can say that the “ individuals of distinction ” 
are enumerated without limitation as to their being in the Society, we 
cannot understand. This is certainly not “the plain construction” of the 
declaration. They are expressly contained in the category of persons 
belonging to the Society ; as appears from the clause that follows, which 
deals with those who are not of the Society, though there appears to be 
implied limitation to bishops or other ecclesiastical dignitaries. The 
Reviewer's criticism and logic are equally at fault. 

One of the incidents produced to give “colour” to the assertion of 
affiliation to the Society by secret profession, is the case of St. Francis 
Borgia. It is true that St. Francis Borgia was secretly admitted to the 
solemn vows of the Society, and in virtue of such admission was 
enrolled in the Catalogue of Professed Fathers; but this would in no 
way entitle him to the distinction of a crypto-Jesuit. For the case was 
clearly exceptional, even when the Society was in its infancy, and 
the Rules and Constitutions not fairly in shape; so much so indeed 
that the Pope himself gave a dispensation from the regular mode of 
procedure, allowing St. Francis to remain in the world for the period 
of four years, for the purpose of putting his affairs, public and private, 
on a thoroughly satisfactory footing before his final retirement. This 
sufficiently proves that the case was singular, and not falling under the 
ordinary rules of the Society. A few other similar examples may perhaps 
be found, two or three at the most. For instance, the reception of 
Cardinal Orsini is well known. Dodd speaks of Sir Toby Matthews 
as a Jesuit, but there is no proof of this; if he was in any sense, he was 
very probably received on his death-bed. Sir Toby died at the house 
of Tertians of the English Province in Ghent, a.p. 1655. He retired 
there from public life on the breaking out of the civil wars. His being 
a priest was kept (as Dr. Oliver says) a secret, for prudence’ sake. If he 
had been a Jesuit in 1644, his name would have been inserted in the 
Catalogue for that year, but it is not found there ; neither does it appear 
in the Catalogue for 1655. He may have been admitted to the spiritual 
privileges of the Society ; but, if admitted, it must have been in his last 
days, in which case his name would not have been given in the 
Catalogue at all. 

The writer has discovered another support to his theory in a certain 
letter of Father Paul Oliva, which, by the way, is the 720th of the 
series, and not the 723rd, as it is incorrectly quoted. We fully admit 
that it presents a difficulty, not indeed as suggesting the existence of 
a secret body in the society, but on account of the hopelessness, with 
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our present knowledge, and after such a lapse of time, of understanding 
what was the precise nature of his dealings with-the Cardinal in question, 
and, therefore, what it was that at some future time he might propose 
to the Venetian nobleman in order to show him “ how to combine with 
the sacrament of wedlock the palms and crowns of religious profession 
(la religione).” Father Oliva says that he had taught a certain Cardinal, 
probably Cardinal Donghi, how to dedicate himself ‘to God, while 
retaining the purple to serve the Church,” and to crucify “himself to the 
Society (/a Compagnia) so as not to forego the acquisition of holiness 
by a clandestine (occu/fa) and sworn submission to whoever shall be 
and is the successor of the Holy Father.”!8 What is certain is that 
both the Cardinal and the nobleman wished to enter the religious 
state, with a view to the enjoyment of its spiritual advantages, and 
not in order to serve the Society in any occult way. Neither do 
Father Oliva’s words suggest any such underhand proceeding. On 
the contrary, he wishes the Cardinal to continue to “serve the Church,” 
even while in some special manner he dedicates himself to God and 
the acquisition of holiness. But what special means he took to 
enable the Cardinal to combine the two, that is, his own sanctifica- 
tion by some spiritual connection with the Society, and the discharge of 
the duties of his high position, we are not told. The Cardinal is said, 
indeed, in order to effect this, to have secretly “sworn submission to 
whoever shall be and is the successor to the Holy Father.” This may 
refer to the fourth vow of the Professed in the Society, or it may have 
been a simple vow of devotion taken to imitate in this respect the 
practice of the Society. Whatever it may have been, even if the 
Cardinal was secretly admitted to the solemn vows of profession, it 
would not amount to a proof that such a thing was usual in the Society, 
far less be any evidence of the existence of a dody of crypto-Jesuits. 
The very publication of the letter under discussion sufficiently bears us 
out in this assertion. With his other letters it was prepared for pub- 
lication by Oliva himself, shortly before his death, and actually issued 
from the press soon afterwards ; and this would scarcely have been the 
best thing to do had the procedure adopted in the case of the Cardinal, 
and as possibly to be adopted in the case of the Venetian nobleman, at 
all pointed to the usual method of admitting members to a secret asso- 
ciation with the Society. Publicity and secrecy are contradictory terms. 

The Reviewer complains of the “ marked nebulousness which 
surrounds the conditions attaching to the class of the Professed 
Fathers of the three vows;” and this suggests the happy thought 
that here at last the crypto-Jesuits have been tracked to their lurking- 
place. But there is no mystery at all about the matter. The reasons 
for the institution of this class are clearly given in the Constitutions 
and other authentic documents of the Society, and are fully explained 


18 We, in a portion of the letter not here quoted, observe that wmi/e has been 
rendered Ao/y, ‘‘so holy a community,” instead of ‘‘so lowly a community,” as the 
Society, 
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by Suarez in his work on the Society.!® In a large body like the Society 
there will always be found men whose learning may not be of the 
highest stamp, and yet whose other gifts may be of so excellent a 
quality that it may be thought desirable to mark in some special way 
the sense entertained. by the Society of their character and services. 
This is one cause assigned. But there is another reason of a more 
special kind, that can only be understood by a reference to the civil 
and ecclesiastical legislation of those times. As an example of this— 
there existed in Spain the right of what was called the majoratus, 
equivalent to the right of an eldest son to succeed to an entailed estate. 
in England. A person with such a vested right could not be admitted into 
the Society at all without the special consent of the General; but even 
in the case of such consent being given, the matter was not without 
difficulty, inasmuch as the rights of succession were still in force. In 
some cases, such rights were abdicated by entrance into Holy Orders ; 
in all, by the solemn emission of the religious vows, according to the 
laws of the land. This provision was made use of to solve the difficulty 
in question ; and in such cases the three essential vows were adminis- 
tered at a much earlier period than usual, where family arrangements or 
other causes rendered it of importance that the natural heir should 
abdicate his rights as speedily as possible. And this accounts for the 
fact that sometimes, where the mere admission to Holy Orders was not 
sufficient to evacuate the right of succession, the new member of the 
Society made his solemn profession of these vows before his promotion 
to the priesthood. As to Monclar’s assertion that “Suarez informs us 
of the remarkable circumstance that they can be exempted from taking 
the priesthood,” since no reference is given, we may suppose that the 
above explanation will sufficiently show its value. Besides, Suarez in 
the passage cited below points out that with reference to the priesthood, 
the professed of three vows are in precisely the same category as the 
spiritual coadjutors.”° 

We next meet with a specimen of unexampled confusion in the 
Reviewer's treatment of the question of the Knights of Christ. In the 
first General Congregation it was decided that the knights of this 
military order (milites seculares) might be admitted into the Society 
even when “it was believed that they would not make their solemn 
profession with us ;” while in the thirteenth General Congregation the 
chaplains of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem were expressly 
excluded.2!_ The reason of this exclusion is found in one of the impedi- 
ments to the admission of candidates into the Order. This impedi- 
ment is the assumption of the habit of any religious order. Now 
Suarez declares that the military orders were really religious orders, and 
this being so, no one who was enrolled in such could gain admittance 
into the Society. But the Knights of Christ would in consequence be 
debarred from admission by this impediment, and yet an exception is 

WW Epit. Inst. p. 154, 16; Suarez, De Rel. Soc. Jes. 1. viii. c. i. 
20 Suarez, De Rel, Soc. Jes, 1, vii. c. 2, mn. 13. 21 Jnst. pp. 480, 564. 
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made in their favour. Surely here at last are the crypto-Jesuits! Not 
at all. It it simply meant that they were at liberty to pass from one 
religious order to another, notwithstanding this impediment, which in 
fact was dispensed with in their favour, even though from the conditions 
of their former state in life as military knights they might not be expected 
to acquire sufficient learning to qualify them for the reception of the 
solemn profession of the four vows. The reason of such dispensation 
is to be sought for most probably in their close connection with the 
King of Portugal, who was their Grand Master, and from the King 
having made over the house of the knights at Coimbra to the Society. 
It will be seen from these remarks how thoroughly the Reviewer misap- 
prehends the scope of Suarez’s argument and conclusion in the passage 
to which he gives a wrong reference.” 

Neither space nor time permit us to follow the Reviewer at any 
length into the various other details on which he provokes discussion 
—and, as to what follows, we must warn our readers that we are 
answering only a few out of a number of disconnected charges made by 
the writer, in many cases, without reference to guide us. He 
speaks of the “impecuniosity” of the Jesuits. According to 
St. Ignatius’ regulations, the Colleges from the first were supposed to 
have revenues. The professed houses have not, but subsist on alms. 
The special characteristic of the poverty of the Society is, that its 
individual members can hold nothing as their own. 

As to the Society seeking for or accepting places of dignity, it is well 
known that each member is absolutely forbidden to do so, the professed 
fathers binding themselves by a special vow to that effect. Toledo, 
Bellarmine, and Lugo, all accepted the Cardinal’s hat only when 
ordered to do so by the command of him who, as Pope, was above all 
their laws and Constitutions. So with regard to the Inquisition, the 
Jesuits were forbidden under pain of excommunication to sit upon its 
tribunal, and they counted it among their privileges that they could not 
be forced to take any part in it without special permission from their 
own Superiors. St. Ignatius can hardly be said to have expressed his 
readiness to assume such duties, when it was only after long prayer and 
much advice that he consented to leave the matter in the hands of the 
King of Portugal.2 The letter shows that he yielded simply out of 
deference to that sovereign. But he says clearly—in a passage which the 
Reviewer passes over in silence—“If the King should odéige us to accept 
of this charge, we will make some propositions to him which, without 
prejudice in any way to the end which this holy work proposes, will 
contribute to put the Society in a condition to undertake it with greater 
advantage and edification.” And Father Genelli goes on to say that 
these conditions seemed to point to some abatement of the rigour of 
the tribunal, and that the Society did not, after all, have anything 


%2 The correct reference is—Suarez, De Relig. Tract. ix. 1. i. c. 4. 
*3 See the letter quoted at length in Genelli’s Life of St. Ignatius, p. 229, seq. 
English translation. Burns, 1871; Lettres de S. Jgnace, p. 539. Paris, 1871. 
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to do with the Inquisition in this instance. The Reviewer says that 
St. Ignatius held that “‘ the principles of this sanguinary tribunal ”—he 
has just been speaking of the Spanish Inquisition—“ are quite in 
harmony with those of his foundation.” The fact is that the Spamish 
Inquisition was not here in question. The list of names, some five, 
cited by the writer, who did hold places in the Inquisition, are really 
exceptions. As to Cardinal Nithard, one of the names quoted, it 
required a formal order of Pope Alexander the Seventh, obtained by the 
request of the Queen of Portugal, before he, then a religious, could be 
forced to accept the dignity. 

As to Innocent the Eleventh having Jansenist leanings, this is suffi- 
ciently refuted by the fact that after his death his canonization was pushed 
forward at Rome, and that he alone since Pius the Fifth obtained the 
title of Venerable. That Father Gonzalez was elected by that Pope’s 
interest in order to prevent the spread of Probabilist doctrines, it is 
difficult to believe ; for how could any influence be brought to bear on 
an election conducted in the way adopted in the General Congregations 
of the Society? Father Gonzalez no doubt did write against Probabilism} 
his work had been kept back from publication, and when he became 
General he had it printed, but with the express declaration that it was 
written by him, not as General, but merely as a private theologian of the 
Order. He refused to accede to the advice of his Assistants, who desired 
him to suppress the book ; but he so far met their wishes as to correct 
the subsequent editions.”* 

It is curious to find an author, who has started with objections 
to the Society on the ground of its extreme subordination to the 
will of the Pope, ending his article by a set of charges which, 
if they ‘had any truth in them, would convict it of great insubor- 
dination to the same authority. We are tempted to ask, on which 
ground it is that we are to be condemned as professing dangerous 
principles? We can say only a few words as to details. The 
question of the Chinese Rites is a long one. The Reviewer's 
statements are merely statements. No one would think of citing 
Passionei against the Society, for spite of his learning he was one of 
those who hunted with the hounds and joined heart and soul the 
Regalist party ; all his actions seem to have been under the influence of 
Jesuitophobia. Father Theiner was not unlike Passionei in this respect. 
The tremendous issues of that controversy might well make the Jesuits 
use every legitimate effort before abandoning a line of conduct which they 
judged to be lawful, and to be necessary for the progress of the Faith, 
Cardinal Tournon met with rough usage from the Portuguese prelates of 
Goa and Macao, whose jurisdiction he appeared to invade. But it 
needed no suggestion of the Jesuits to persuade the Emperor of China 
to cast into prison a new-comer who condemned absolutely what had 
been so long approved. Even when the fathers saw that there was no 
alternative between obedience to the decree of Clement the Eleventh 


*4 De Backer, Bibliothique des Ecrivains de la C. de /. 
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and the destruction of the Chinese Church, like true children of 
St. Ignatius they did not falter in their allegiance to Christ’s Vicar on 
earth. The story of their persecution of Cardinal Tournon—who 
carried matters with a high hand—is simply a very old story of Jansenist 
origin. Quod gratis asseritur, gratis negatur; and so, until further 
proof, we may be allowed to doubt the story of the Lazarist work on 
the Chinese Missions, said to have been suppressed by an order from 
Rome. 

The author is very amusing in his speculation on a dreadful bugbear 
which he has discovered—the orders of Popes, which, being unwritten, 
are called “ oracula vive vocis.” Very terrible indeed it must be, that 
the Pope, like other rulers, may order or sanction a thing without writing 
it—yet we never heard that the British army at Waterloo waited for the 
Duke of Wellington to write his order for the final charge on the 
French. We beg to inform this writer that not Jesuits only, but 
all Catholics, are perfectly familiar with the sort of orders or sanctions 
of which he speaks, and consider themselves bound to obey them. 
To “the inscrutable medium of the Ovraculum vive vocis,” the 
Society owed its first approval given by Paul the Third. That Pius 
the Sixth should refrain from openly rousing the antagonism of the 
Bourbon Courts, and from condemning the judgment of his predecessor, 
Clement the Fourteenth, can be readily understood ; and it is a matter 
of history that many of his Court were, from interested or other motives, 
strong upholders of the ruthless and complete suppression of the 
Society. That in such a conjuncture the Pope made use of the by no 
means exceptional form of a verbal approval, which, while it satisfied 
the conscience of the Fathers of the Society, shielded him from the 
exigencies of the Spanish Court, is also quite natural. That he gave 
the permission which the writer questions, by means of which the Society 
partially existed after its suppression, is evidently impossible of proof by 
documentary evidence ; but it has been proved most satisfactorily by the 
concurrent testimony of a number of writers. Far from the Jesuits inducing 
either Frederick of Prussia, or Catharine of Russia, to oppose the publi- 
cation of the Brief Dominus ac Redemptor, both these sovereigns had 
to contend with the fathers themselves, who urged its publication, out of 
respect to the supposed wishes of the Pope. Our Reviewer ought to 
have known that Clement the Fourteenth suppressed the Society by 
Brief and not by Bull, leaving open thereby a much easier way for its 
restoration ; neither did he publish it with those full formalities which 
are supposed to supply any defect of promulgation on the part of the 
Church, thus enabling sovereigns to shield from its effects the Jesuits 
of their States. Certainly, to say that “no Pontifical utterance could be 
possibly more emphatically solemn,” is most incorrect. Father Curci, 
in affirming the approval given by Clement the Fourteenth to the 
maintenance of the Society in Russia, was only speaking in accordance 
with what is certified by no small authority. The Bishop of Mohilow, 


* Crétineau-Joly, tom. x. c. i. Paris, 1845. 
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Vicar Apostolic of White Russia, who had received from Rome the 
power of ordinary jurisdiction over the regulars in his vicariate, 
published on June 29, 1779, a pastoral which authorized the erection of 
a Jesuit novitiate at Polosko. In this he says, ‘Whereas, through the 
desire of the late Pontiff, Clement the Fourteenth, of happy memory, to 
gratify our most gracious sovereign, . . . he forbore tocarry into execution 
within the domains of her Majesty the Brief which begins, Dominus 
ac Redemptor ; and whereas, our Holy Father Pius the Sixth, in order 
to testify an equal desire to second the will of her Imperial Majesty, has 
suffered the Clerks Regular of the Society of Jesus to return to their 
state, their habit, and their name, in the dominions of her Majesty, 
notwithstanding the said Brief.”2° Father Charles Plowden, writing in 
1783-84,2"7 gives a detailed account of Clement the Fourteenth’s 
approval. ‘Some months before the death of Clement the Fourteenth, 
the Bishop of Warmy being at Brunsberg, declared to the Russian 
Jesuits on June 7, 1774, that he had received despatches from 
Monsignor Garampi, Nuncio at Warsaw, containing a very favourable 
answer of Clement the Fourteenth in their respect, allowing them to 
remain in statu quo till further orders be issued.” 

Father Roothan’s assertion of Pius the Sixth’s approval is sup- 
ported by so many witnesses that the fact is historically certain. To. 
quote but one. Father Boero, in his Vita del V. P. Pignatelli, gives 
the evidence of Father Mozzi as follows: “ Before Father Pignatelli 
set out for Russia he presented himse.f to Pius the Sixth, and asked 
him to say frankly if he regarded the Russian Jesuits as real Jesuits, 
and if he approved of their putting on again their former habit. The 
Holy Father replied that he might go; that he was well pleased that 
the Father should put on the habit again with a quiet conscience ; that 
he regarded those Jesuits as real Jesuits, and considered the Society, 
as it there existed, as existing lawfully. Father Pignatelli told me 
this several times, and promised to give a sworn attestation of it, and I 
swear before God that all I write, I heard many times from his lips.””* 
The holiness of Father Pignatelli is sufficient guarantee for the truth of 
his assertions. A much clearer approval is contained in the Briefs sent 
to Father Gruber, Superior General in Russia, March 7, 1801, and 
July 30, 1804, openly sanctioning, in the first, the Society in Russia, 
and in the second, its establishment in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies.”® 

To suppose that out of so many thousands none should be found to 
give vent to expressions of anger at so cruel, and, as it seemed, so un- 
merited a blow as that of the suppression, is putting the virtue of the 
Society at too high a pitch. Yet the exceptions to the resignation and 
fortitude with which the stroke was met were but few. As to the asser- 
tion about Feller, it has been completely refuted by Binterim in a letter 
which appeared in the Ami de la Religion, and cited by the Peres de 

6 Cretineau-Joly, tom. v. c. 7. 27 Stonyhurst MSS. 

28 Lib, iii. C. N. Roma, 1857. 9 Jbid, lib. iii. c. 2. 
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Backer in their Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de’ Jesus.* 
The well known antagonism of Feller to Febronius is a sufficient 
answer to such a charge. We do not know who the unnamed Pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg might be. 

We have already mentioned the question of trading. The Apostolical 
Letters of Gregory the Thirteenth merely gave the Society the legal 
position that enabled it to act in matters of property as a corporate 
body. That such permission should be restrained from abuse is most care- 
fully provided for inthe legislation of the Society.*! That the fathers 
in some missionary stations taay have appeared to infringe the letter of 
'-this legislation, is to be granted ; but with how much benefit to the 
infant civilization of Paraguay, those who are conversant with the 
history of those missions will cheerfully admit. That the laws of the 
Church and of the Society in this matter were actually set at nought 
by Father Lavalette is also certain. But Lavalette, in a document 
signed at Martinique, April 25, 1762, states that he had embarked in 
his commercial undertakings without the knowledge of Superiors. He 
entirely exonerates the Society. He lived in England after his expul- 
sion, and never retracted this statement.*? Remissness on the part of 
the local Superiors there may have been, and probably was ; but there 
was no positive connivance on the part of the Society in Lavalette’s 
schemes and transactions. 

But we must now pause. Enough, we trust, has been said to show 
that a great deal more can be said in defence of the Society against 
the heavy artillery of the Quarterly Review. We do not profess to 
uphold the proposition that the Society is infallible in her corporate 
action ; far less do we undertake to defend the individual acts of 
individual men, or of any separate community in the Order. Such an 
attempt would bear absurdity on the face of it, as long as men remain 
men. But what we do ask, is that the Society should be judged as a 
whole, not by the actions of individual members, or even by her opera- 
tions in this or that particular sphere, but by the wide and complicated 
outcome of her prolonged and chequered career. And, moreover, we do 
claim, we repeat it, in the interests of honesty and common sense, that 
her authentic documents shall be studied in a fair and impartial spirit, 
and interpreted according to their plain and simple meaning, and not 
through the disturbing medium of ignorance, prejudice, and passion, 
or without any knowledge of the uniform practice which is their natural 
interpretation. We appeal to them as they stand, and on them we 
rest our defence; but we decline to be judged by the baseless 
inferences and conclusions of writers whose knowledge of her con- 
stitutions and regulations does not rise above second-hand. And if 
this appeal be permitted to reach the ears of our countrymen, we can 
have no fear as to the result. 


39 Nouvelle Ed. Liége, 1869. Vide Feller. 31 pit. Lustit. p. 187. 
82 Crétineau-Joly, tom. v. p. 267. 
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